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HAT do you think about it, Dr. 
S. O. S.?” 

Stuart Ogden Stafford, a 
small, spare, old man with thick gray hair 
and mustache, lifted his wise, kind eyes 
from his plate and glanced across the pleas- 
ant, candle-lit dinner-table at the lovely 
face of his questioner. The dimple beside 
the girl’s mouth brought an answering 
whimsical smile to his lips. His gray eyes 
lighted with amusement as they shifted 
from the small, dark, elderly man at the 
head of the table to the plump, fair little 
woman at its foot. 

The latter met his look and turned to her 
daughter reprovingly. 

_“ How can you call Dr. Stafford by that 
ridiculous nickname, Patricia? It’s all very 
well for your uncle ”—with a glance at the 
somewhat bored and frowning face opposite 
her. “You must remember that he and 
Dr. Stafford went to college together, and 


what is seemly between two old friends is 
quite out of place for a girl of your age. 
Not that I mean to criticise you, deary. 
You know mother never does that; but I’m 
sure Dr. Stafford—” 

The doctor raised a protesting hand. 

“Oh, Mrs. Carrington—” 

“T know what you’re going to say, Dr. 
Stafford,” the little lady went on sweetly, 
smoothing the fine white crape bands at 
her wrists and readjusting a broad collar 
of the same material which relieved the se- 


_verity of her mourning dress. “I dare say 


you don’t mind what the dear child calls 
you. Everybody feels the same way about 
her. I’m sure there wasn’t a man or an 
officer at Speedwell who wouldn’t have al- 
lowed her to call him anything in the world, 
if she’d only speak to him! She was the 
= popular girl in the whole camp, 
an = 
“ Oh, mother!” 
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“ You were, deary. It would be foolish 
to deny it. You can imagine how it was, 
Dr. Stafford! Our lovely old Southern 
home there—the officers coming and going 
all day long—such gaiety and excitement— 
such a chance for a girl to—to—well, to 
meet the sort of men she ought to know; 
and Patricia as careless of her opportuni- 
ties—oh, well, let it go! A mother’s ad- 
vice, what is it worth? And her father, my 
poor sainted Hugo ”—a slight pause, in 
which an infinitesimal handkerchief ap- 
peared from some mysterious hiding-place 
—* was as indifferent to that sort of thing 
as she. They were both as cordial to a 
mere private as they would have been to a 
general. Dear Hugo and Patricia would 
drive in from the camp with some boy just 
out of the hospital who needed comforts 
and good food, and he was as likely as not 
to have come down to North Carolina from 
up here in one of your New York slums! 
There was one”—her voice dropped al- 
most to a whisper—‘ who didn’t even know 
who his father and mother were. Imagine 
—in my house, which had been the home of 
Desmonds for Heaven knows how many 
generations! Poor dear Hugo—” 

“ Leave Hugo out of it, Louise, please!” 
The man at the head of the table spoke al- 
most bruskly, and gave his pointed gray 
beard an impatient tug. “ Hugo was hard- 
ly to blame if he couldn’t forget that he’d 
been what you call a Yankee. His sympa- 
thies, naturally, were all with the boys from 
the North who were going over to face 
death. Stuart, here, knows as well as we 
do that Hugo squandered his fortune and 
yours too. He never could be made to see 
the value of money, but, aside from that, 
I don’t believe he had another fault on 
earth.” The keen, virile old face softened. 
“Though he was only my half-brother, I 
was proud of him, and he was more to me, 
in spite of my seeing so little of him, 
than—” 

“Why, Morgan! You speak as if I’d 
been criticising poor Hugo! As if I could 
do such a thing! Could any one mourn 
for him as I do?” Mrs. Carrington touched 
the dead black folds of her gown with her 
delicate pink fingers, and pressed her tiny 
handkerchief to her eyes. “ Even if he did 
lose all our fortune and leave me penni- 
less!” she sobbed. 

“ Well, well, Louise,” said Morgan Car- 
rington, not unkindly, “ you and Patricia 
have your home with me, such as it is.” 
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He looked out of the broad window and 
across the darkening green of trees and 
shrubbery to the spread of silvery blue 
which was the Hudson, to the deepening 
purple wall of the Palisades, and to the 
faint rose of the evening sky. “ It’s differ- 
ent from what you’re used to, I know, but 
we'll have to make it do—eh, Patty?” 

The girl looked up at him with troubled 
eyes. She had paled a little, and the brave 
smile with which she had faced their altered 
fortunes had almost faded from her face. 
She had adored her father, and his loss was 
recent and bitter—how bitter, no one but 
herself could know. 

* You’ve been awfully good to us, Uncle 
Morgan!” she said. 

“ Nonsense—not at all! Blood’s thicker 
than water, I hope.” Morgan Carrington’s 
voice was naturally dry and a little hard. 
His manner was abrupt, but his eyes, 
under their thick, overhanging brows, were 
full of kindness as he looked at his niece. 
They twinkled a little as he glanced side- 
wise at Dr. Stafford. ‘“ What were we talk- 
ing about, Stuart, when—” 

The butler, a tall young darky in spot- 
less white jacket, appeared at his elbow. 

“ *Scuse me, Mistah Carrin’ton, suh, will 
you-all have de coffee yere or in de livin’- 
room, suh?” 

“Sam!” Morgan Carrington spoke iras- 
cibly. “ How many times must I tell you 
to go to Mrs. Carrington for orders? I 
shouldn’t think it would take more than a 
month to get the idea through your head 
that she is mistress here.” 

On the darky’s coal-black face no blush, 
however deep, would have been visible; but 
his white teeth flashed in an apologetic 
grin, and his contrition showed in his voice 
as, passing around the table, he meekly re- 
peated his question to the aristocratic little 
lady who sat at its foot. 

She regarded the butler with a slight 
frown of annoyance. 

“IT think we'll have it here, unless ”— 
catching her brother-in-law’s eye—“ you’d 
prefer, Morgan, to have it in the—” 

“Why not on the porch, mother? It’s 
such a wonderful evening—the first right 
warm evening we’ve had,” said Patricia, 
looking out of the window. “ It wouldn’t 
be too cold out there, would it, Uncle 
Morgan?” 

“ Just what I was thinking,” said Car- 
rington, with a smile, getting quickly to his 
feet. ‘“ Come on, S. O. S.” 
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Sam grinned as he went back to the 
kitchen. 

“ Uh hum, Lily!” he said to the comely 
colored girl who stood by the stove. “ Hit’s 
allus like dat. I asks de wrong pusson 
what I’s to do "bout any livin’ t’ing, ’caze 
I’s suppose’ to ask Mis’ Carrin’ton, en I 
fergits ebery time. She don’t neber know 
ontwell somebody tells her. Sometimes 
hit’s Mistah Carrin’ton en sometimes hit’s 
Miss Patty. You know sumpen, gal? 
She’s mighty anxious to please de boss, de 
ole lady is. I done notice hit eber sence 
we-all come yere. Hit’s ‘ Morgan, would 
you like dis?’ en ‘ Morgan, would you like 
dat?’”—in imitative falsetto—“twell de 
po’ man’s pestered to deaf. Yas, suh! 
She’s done got her cap set fer de boss 
a’ready, I do beliebe!” 

“ Aw, gwan, Sam! You’s what de white 
folks calls sentimentalish, you is. You sees 
lots mo’ dan what you’s paid to see, boy. 
You run along wid dat coffee now, befo’ hit 
gits cole!” 

She gave Sam a playful but heavy slap 
on the shoulder as he took up the tray. 

“Hi, yi! Watch out dere, gal! You'll 
mek de coffee-pot slop ober ef you ain’t 
keerful. Look out de way, now, en quit 
you foolishness!” 

“ Aw right, Sambo. Ennyt’ing you say, 
suh; but mine you put de coffee fer Mis’ 
Carrin’ton to po’ en not Miss Patty, like 
you done de las’ time en got call’ down fer. 
Reckon you kin ’member ontwell you gits 
out on de po’ch, you fool niggah, you?” 

“Lily, don’t you call me dat, en me 
wid my han’s full!” Sam’s shoulder was 
against the pantry door. “ Wait twell I 
comes back, gal. I'll fix you!” 

Sam’s white-toothed smile suggested that 
his vengeance would not be of an especially 
serious nature. 

“Sam! Ef you comes projeckin’ roun’ 
me—”’ 

Sam darted through the door as a wet 
dish-cloth came smack against it in the 
place opposite which his head had been. 

“ Dat gal sho’ has got sperrit,” he chuck- 
led to himself admiringly. 

Passing through the house and out on 
the porch, with a face as expressionless as 
that of an ebony idol, he dutifully placed 
the coffee-tray in front of Mrs. Carrington. 


II 


“Tuts is very comfortable,” said Dr. 
Stafford, leaning back luxuriously in the 


deep, low wicker chair which almost en- 
veloped him. “All this lovely world "— 


he motioned with his thin, sensitive hand 
toward the river and sky, which were now 
faintly illumined by the rising moon—“ and 
kind and lovely women ”—his gray head 
inclined toward Mrs. Carrington — “ kind 
and lovely women,” he repeated, “ who let 
Eh, Morgan? It’s wonderful, 


us smoke. 
isn’t it?” 

Morgan Carrington assented_absently. 

“ Of course gentlemen should be allowed 
to smoke,” said Mrs. Carrington, with a lit- 
tle gush of sweetness which somehow re- 
minded the doctor of the manner in which 
sirup pours from an over-full jug. “I like 
the smell of a good cigarette, and I adore 
a pipe!” 

She turned her large light blue eyes in 
Morgan Carrington’s direction. He drew 
his favorite brier from his lips and acknowl- 
edged her adoration in the pipe’s behalf 
with a none too gracious nod. 

“ Good of you, Louise, I’m sure,” he said 
shortly. “ Don’t know what I’d do if you 
objected to my old comforter;-but if you 
approve of smoking for men, why not for 
women too?” 

“Oh, Morgan!” 

“Yes, I mean it. I can’t see why some 
of you Southern women make so many un-- 
necessary distinctions. If smoking is a com- 
fort to a man, why isn’t it toa woman? A 
great many ladies—even you, Louise, would 
admit that they are ladies—do it, and why 
not? It’s pleasant and companionable. If 
I were so unfortunate as to be married—I 
beg your pardon. That sounds a bit dis- 
courteous— If I had a wife, I’d make her 
smoke. Yes, I would, whether she liked it 
or not!” 

Dr. Stafford laughed. 

“Oh, Morgan, you’re just the same old 
Morgan as ever! I believe that if you 
thought sawdust was good for your hypo- 
thetical wife, you’d make her eat it. And 
while you overbore her natural disinclina- 
tion for so unnatural a diet, you’d continue 
to insist, as you did at dinner to-night, that 
you believe in equal rights and opportuni- 
ties for men and women!” 

“ Well, I do,” averred Carrington hotly. 
“ And you do, too, S. O. S., and you know 
it well enough!” 

He rose impatiently. Pushing his chair 
out of the way, he crossed over to the porch 
rail and stood with his back to the soft 
glories of the sky. The light from the din- 
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ing-room windows fell in warm oblongs 
across the floor of the porch, and, rising at 
an angle as it struck the railing, picked out 
the white of his shirt-front and gleamed in 
his quick, self-willed eyes. 

“It’s all nonsense, the way girls have 
been educated,” he continued. “ It’s not 
so bad now in the North—at least, not 
quite; but in the South, especially among 
the conventional old families, it’s a crime!” 

“Oh, Morgan!” was Mrs. Carrington’s 
reiterated protest. 

It was her favorite phrase, and some- 
times, in the short month that they had 
been living in the same house, her brother- 
in-law felt that if she said it again he would 
certainly be obliged to throw something at 
her. It was the sight of Patricia which re- 
strained him from showing his annoyance 
by so much as a word. He glanced now at 
the clear oval of her face, at the light which 
shone on her smooth, dark hair, at the dark 
eyes raised to his. Then, turning to the 
doctor, he went on more quietly: 

“T’ve been trying to make Louise see, 
Stuart, that Patty ought to have an educa- 
tion which would make her capable of tak- 
ing care of herself if—if anything should 
happen to me. Of course, they’re all right 
as long as I’m here—” 

‘He paused and turned about, facing the 
river, which was growing brighter as the 
moon climbed up through the high reaches 
of the sky. The faint sounds of movement 
in the dining-room behind them ceased, and 
the light was switched off, leaving the porch 
in shadowy darkness, in which the doctor’s 
cigarette gleamed and paled as he quietly 
smoked. 

Patricia had remained for the most part 
silent. Instinctively she avoided any par- 
ticipation in the discussions which so often 
arose between her quick-tempered uncle 
and her gentle but persistent and, it must 
be admitted, obstinate mother. Now she 
rose, and, going over to her uncle, slipped 
her arm through his. 

“You aren’t sorry, uncle, are you,” she 
asked softly, “ that you opened your heart 
and the old home to us?” 

“ No, no, Patty—never in the world, my 
dear!” He spoke in an undertone. “ Only 
I want to do what’s best for you, and I 
can’t make your mother see it.” 

“Neither could father.” The girl’s 
voice was sad and regretful, but without 
perceptible bitterness. ‘‘ He wanted me to 
have an occupation, a profession or some- 
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thing that would make me independent, 
but mother wouldn’t hear of it—and I’m 
afraid it’s no use to urge it on her, since 
father failed.” 

“ Your father was very much in love with 
her,” said Morgan Carrington with appar- 
ent irrelevance, and added to himself, with 
sarcastic emphasis: “ I’m not!” 

After a pause he led Patty back to her 
seat and resumed his own. 

“What’s your opinion, Stuart?” he 
asked abruptly. “ Shouldn’t every girl, in 
this day and generation, be able to take 
care of herself, no matter how she’s 
placed?” 

“I’m sure Dr. Stafford thinks as I do, 
dear Morgan,” said Mrs. Carrington plain- 
tively. “ Your wonderful man’s brain sees 
clearly in all matters of business import, I 
know; but in things that touch a girl’s life 
and happiness, believe me, a mother is the 
best judge. A woman’s place is the home!” 
She uttered the banality with the air of one 
who had discovered a great and shining 
truth. “A girl should be beautiful as a 
flower is beautiful, without sordid thoughts 
and cares. I would die if I believed that 
my lovely child would ever have to come in 
contact with the rude world—with rough, 
uncultured men.” 

She shuddered delicately, and drew her 
white shawl closer about her shoulders, as 
if the very idea turned her cold. 

“T’m afraid you'll be disappointed in 
me, Mrs. Carrington,” said Stafford, with a 
little humorous chuckle. “I belong in the 
other camp. I’m a crank on the subject of 
work. A job, a real job, is the best friend 
any man or woman can have. It will stand 
by one when friends fail, when life is black- 
est, when one’s heart is breaking.” His 
tone had changed to one of deep serious- 
ness, and he added quietly: “ I know!” 

A silence fell upon the little group. The 
doctor’s thoughts went back over the long 
years to the time when he was young— 
when Miss Mary, as he always called his 
wife, walked by his side, her hand clasped 
in his; to the day when that clasp was 
loosened and Miss Mary went on into the 
land of silence. 

He remembered her as she lay there with 
the long stalks of lilies on her breast; re- 
membered how the call had come for him 
—a voice crying in the night—a summons 
to do battle for the life of a stricken child 
—and how she had seemed to smile as he 
left her. 
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“ There’s nothing like a job, a real job!” 
he repeated. 

Throwing his head back suddenly, he 
sent a shower of ashes and tiny sparks from 
his cigarette over the breast of his coat. 

“ Look out there, Stuart!” cried Morgan 
Carrington, as the doctor brushed them off 
hastily. “ You'll be burning holes in Ju- 
lius Cesar!” 

The doctor laughed. 

“ You’re away behind the times, Morgan. 
This is the reign of Charlemagne.” 

“ Charlemagne? What does he mean, 
Uncle Morgan?” asked Patricia, leaning 
forward in her chair. 

“ Why, Patty, this old Dr. S. O. S. has 
worn the same kind of a prehistoric coat 
ever since our college days. The boys 
laughed at it, even in that remote period, 
and called it preadamite, but Stuart didn’t 
care a hang. Said it suited him, and every 
year or so he’d had another made exactly 
like the last. I hate to think how many 
there have been; but you can judge for 
yourself, for we’ve come down through all 
the periods of ancient history and have 
arrived, as you see, at the medieval. I re- 
member the Ming dynasty very well, 
Stuart. It was when we were young and 
gay, and old Ming appeared on a good 
many occasions that must have opened his 
slanting oriental eyes!” 

The two old men laughed together at the 
recollection. 

“It was during the reign ‘of one of the 
Ptolemies that you were married, wasn’t it, 
Stuart?” ; 

“Yes,” answered the doctor quietly. 
“ Ptolemy III, Euergetes.” 

“T was -Stuart’s best man, Patty, and I 
tried to persuade Miss Mary—we all, even 
Stuart, called her Miss Mary ”—Morgan 
Carrington’s voice softened as he spoke the 
name of the woman who had been dead 
many years, but who still lived in the care- 
fully hidden recesses of his heart, a bright 
and tender memory. “I tried to persuade 
Miss Mary,” he repeated, “ to make Stuart 
get a reasonable coat for the wedding, but 
she wouldn’t hear of it. She said those 
broad lapels and the high collar suited him, 
and he was so pleased with himself that he’s 
gone on looking like a-~fashion-plate from 
an old Godey’s ever since. Such is the 
vanity of man, my dear!” 

“1 think I agree with Miss Mary,” said 
Patricia softly. “I can’t think Dr. Staf- 
ford would look right in any other coat.” 
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“Thank you, my dear child!” 

The doctor spoke tenderly. The natural 
sympathy between the old man and the 
young girl had predisposed them to each 
other from the moment of their meeting, 
and in the month which had elapsed Car- 
rington had viewed with satisfaction the 
ripening of instantaneous liking into a real 
friendship. Nothing could have served 
better to make him sure that his own esti- 
mate of his niece’s worth and character was 
correct. ~ 

“ But don’t you like the dinner coats the 
gentlemen wear now, Dr. Stafford?” cried 
Mrs. Carrington, quite oblivious of the un- - 
dercurrent of sentiment in the previous 
conversation. “‘ Morgan looks so attractive 
and comfortable in his! I should think—” 

The little lady, whose tastes were con- 
ventional in the extreme, launched forth 
on a dissertation which bade fair to become 
interminable. 

At the first break in the steady flow of 
innocuous comments, Dr. Stafford felt me- 
chanically for his watch, and exclaimed: 

“ What time is it getting to be, Morgan? 
I broke the crystal of my watch this after- 
noon. Eleven? Good gracious, I’d no idea 
it was so late! I ought to have gone long 
ago. Good night, Mrs. Carrington. Good 
night, Miss Patty. Will you be up bright 
and early to-morrow, as usual? I noticed 
your peas as I came over. They’re much 
farther along than mine. You're a fine 
little gardener—or perhaps it’s the warmth 
of your smile that draws the plants out of 
the ground. You won’t need sun in your 
garden, Morgan, but I think it’s hardly fair 
to competitors. Wish you’d spend more 
time in my garden, Miss Patty! Come 
over to-morrow, do. Good night, Morgan.” 

“ T’ll go up through the garden with you, 
Stuart. Haven’t finished my last pipe yet.” 

Carrington, who had been immersed in 


thought, rose with a nervous start and - ~ 


stood aside for the two women to pass him. 

“Oh, confound Sam! He hasn’t left a 
light in the house,” he cried. “ Pardon— 
I'll give you some light here.” 

He passed in quickly and touched the 
button of the switch. The wide old hall 
and stair looked pleasant and homelike, 
though the furnishings were out of date and 
showed signs of wear. 

The house, which had belonged to the 
Carringtons for several generations, had 
been let furnished for many years. Hugo 
Carrington had gone South when he was a 
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young man, and had married there. Mor- 
gan, who was much older than his half- 
brother, had never married, and had had, 
until recently, no family responsibilities ex- 
cept the care of his nephew, his sister’s son. 

The boy had been old enough, when his 
parents died, to be sent, first to boarding- 
school, then to college, and he was now 
with the Army of Occupation in Germany, 
for this was the year 1919. This had left 
Morgan Carrington free to live a comfort- 
able bachelor life in a New York hotel—a 
life which he had found most agreeable, 
even after his retirement from active busi- 
ness. It was not until the death of Hugo, 
little more than a month before, that it had 
seemed advisable to occupy the house which 
had opportunely fallen vacant, and to make 
a home for his penniless niece and her 
mother. 

He sighed, now, for his selfish freedom as 
he watched the two women ascend the 
stairs; but his face brightened when Pa- 
tricia turned on the landing to smile a last 

night. 

“ She’s worth the price of admission, any- 
way, Morgan,” said Stafford, as the two 
old friends passed down a narrow hall at 
the back of the house. 

“You bet she is!” returned Carrington 
fervently, if inelegantly. 

His speech, as well as his actions, was 
full of a nervous energy unusual in one of 
his age. Opening a small door at the rear, 
he swung it wide and left it open, so that a 
faint light from the farther hall shone on 
the gravel of the path. 

“ Does Patty remind you of any one, 
Stuart?” he continued, as they walked 
slowly up through the terraced garden. 

Dr. Stafford stopped. 

“Yes,” he said; “yes. She has Miss 
Mary’s hair and eyes, and there’s some- 
thing about the expression of her mouth, 
half sad, half laughing—” 

“H-m, yes,” said Carrington, clearing 
his throat. “ Features are different, of 
course. Miss Mary’s were more regular; 
but there’s something—there certainly is 
something—” 

They stood for a moment in silence. The 
smell of honeysuckle and early roses was in 
the air. The moon shone down on the doc- 
tor’s silvered head and touched, not un- 
kindly, the bald spot in the midst of Mor- 
gan Carrington’s dark hair. All about 


them earth mists were rising, showing faint 
and ghostly against the deep shadows of 
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the old trees into which the path turned 
when it reached the level space at the top 
of the garden. 

Morgan Carrington started nervously. 

“ What was that?” he asked. 

Stafford had heard it, too—the sound, 
or the shadow of a sound, as of a foot upon 
the gravel in the darkness under the trees. 

“Sam or Lily, maybe,” he answered 
carelessly. 

“No, no!” whispered Carrington uneasi- 
ly. “ They’ve gone to bed.” He motioned 
to the house, where a light could be seen in 
the upper story. “ No one has any right 
on my place at this time of night!” 

His tone was very low, but expressed 
irritation and annoyance out of proportion 
to its cause. In thinking it over afterward, 
Stafford wondered if there were not also a 
note of fear in his voice. At the moment, 
he attributed it to the landowner’s natural 
resentment against trespassers. 

“Well, come on,” he said readily. 
“We'll soon see who it is.” 

“T don’t like it,” muttered Carrington 
angrily, as they went cautiously forward. 
“The aqueduct running along here —a 
thoroughfare, and not a thoroughfare—” 

They had entered the dense shadow 
under the trees and paused to listen. Once 
more they heard a faint crunching of the 
gravel under a heavy foot—then silence, 
absolute and profound. 

“ Hurry up or we'll lose him!” said Staf- 
ford. ‘“ He must have reached the aque- 
duct by now.” 

With quickened pace, in another mo- 
ment they had gained the path which ran 
north and south along the turf-covered em- 
bankment. Straight and level it lay before 
their eyes on either hand, here, for a short 
space, clear in the misty moonlight, there 
swallowed up in the blackness of arching 
trees. Nothing upon it moved or stirred. 

“ No use trying to follow!” said the doc- 
tor, shaking his head as he glanced quickly 
from left to right. ‘‘ We don’t know which 
way he went. I don’t believe it was any 
one who meant any harm. This neighbor- 
hood’s too lovely and peaceful.” 

“Perhaps you’re right. Of course, it’s 
no use trying to find the man now. He 
could get away too easily. It’s a menace, 
this path along the aqueduct—I’ve always 
felt it to be so,” said Carrington, still angry. 
“No police, no protection of any kind— 
free to any one on foot at any time of day 
or night—and as easy to disappear from—” 
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“ Oh, don’t worry, old chap,” said Staf- 
ford easily, surprised at the other’s heat. 
“We're all perfectly safe here. There’s 
no manufacturing element in the immediate 
vicinity, and the rougher characters from 
farther down the river seldom come up this 
way. Why, they don’t even steal my 
peaches! It was probably a maid and her 
sweetheart who strolled in to make love 
under the trees. They wouldn’t want to be 
seen, naturally.” 

“ Didn’t sound like more than one per- 
son,” grumbled Carrington, unconvinced. 
‘“There’s too much chance of any kind of 
devilment in a place like this. The only 
police in the whole section are down at the 
station, or some other place where there’s 
no likelihood of there ever being any need 
of them.” 

““ What’s the matter with you, Morgan?” 
asked the doctor sharply. “You never 
used to be nervous. Something is bother- 
ing you. What is it—stomach out of order? 
Are you sleeping well?” 

“ No, Stuart, I’m not, and that’s a fact. 
I’ve had a lot to think of lately, and I’ve 
been pretty wakeful. I’ve thought I heard 
footsteps around the house. It was prob- 
ably just fancy. Don’t mind me. I guess 
everything will come out all right.” Then, 
after a pause, he added in a lighter tone: 
“T can’t get Patty out of my mind. The 
girl hasn’t been taught anything of any use. 
Her mother’s a fool!” he concluded bluntly. 

“ That isn’t very gallant,” Stafford put 
in, laughing. “ The lady’s admiration for 
you is rather apparent, if you don’t mind 
my saying so. She evidently doesn’t think 
you are a fool.” 

“ H-m!” grunted Carrington. “I’m not 
at all sure that she doesn’t, now you men- 
tion it, though I wouldn’t have spoken of 
it. And Hugo dead less than two months! 
I always wondered what he saw in her. 
Never could stand her myself. Wouldn’t 
Say so to any one but you, of course, S. O. 
S. That’s why I didn’t go down to North 
Carolina more often. Hadn’t been there in 
years, really. Hoped she might have 
learned some sense; but she hasn’t. I’d 
like to teach her-a lesson! She’s so con- 


foundedly sweet and stupid and obstinate 
about everything. She gets pretty close to 
being able to put over anything she may 
want, especially with Patty. She has what 
a friend of mine calls ‘ feather-bed resis- 
tance.’ You think you’ve made a deep im- 
pression—that’s easy. You can do it with 
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one hand; but while you’re looking the 
other way, she comes softly up again to the 
same place.” 

Stafford nodded understandingly. 

“ And her attitude about the girl makes 
me positively furious,” Carrington went on. 
“What would they do if anything hap- 
pened to me?” 

“Why keep harping on that?” asked the 
doctor, looking at him keenly. ‘“ What 
should happen to you, Morgan?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Carrington 
uneasily. “ Lots of things might. I’m not 
as young as I was once. Id like to be sure 
about that girl! I’ve been worrying about 
it — needlessly, perhaps—and about— 
things. Stuart,” he broke off suddenly, 
laying his hand on his old friend’s arm, 
“if anything unexpected should happen, 
you’d keep an eye on the girl, wouldn’t 
you? You'd help her to straighten things 
out and get on her feet? I know you 
would, S. O. S.!” 

The doctor frowned a little at the nick- 
name, coming as it did in conjunction with 
his friend’s evident anxiety. “S. O. $.”— 
a call for help. What had Morgan on his 
mind? Was there any special reason? 

“ Aren't you making yourself a bit ridic- 
ulous, old man?” he asked, placing his hand 
on Carrington’s shoulder. “ Your nerves 
seem to be all on edge to-night. Come in 
and have another pipe before you go to 
bed, and I'll give you a bromid to make 
you sleep.” 

“No. No thanks, old man. I left the 
house door open. I’d better be getting 
back. I have to go into town to-morrow, 
worse luck, and I’m going to make an early 
start. Don’t want to oversleep.” He shift- 
ed restlessly from one foot to the other, 
hesitated, and then said: 

“ But you haven’t promised me, S. O. S., 
about Patty, you know. You would keep 
an eye on her—” 

“ Of course, old man,” assented Stafford, 
to humor him. “In any unexpected con- 
tingency I'll be her father confessor. I 
promise!” 

Carrington surprised him by holding out 
his hand. 

“ Thank you, Stuart,” he said as their 
hands met. “ Good night.” 

“Good night and sleep well,” Stafford 
responded. 

They were standing in front of the doc- 
tor’s house, an old, whitewashed stone 
farmhouse, which fronted on the aqueduct. 
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It had been the birthplace of many a Car- 
rington, and still belonged to the estate. 
The doctor, when he retired from active 
practise, had rented it from his friend Mor- 
gan Carrington, and had been its only ten- 
ant ever since. 

Stafford’s foot was on the one low step 
of the porch when he hesitated and turned 
back 


“ Just a moment, Morgan!” he called 
softly. 

Carrington was opening the high gate in 
the hedge which bounded his own grounds. 

“What is it, Stuart?” he asked, and 
stepped back upon the path. 

In thinking it over afterward, Dr. Staf- 
ford could not be sure whether it was the 
moonlight which made his friend’s face so 
white. It did not trouble him at the time. 
It was only later, when he recalled the pic- 
ture of pale, misty light and black shadows, 
that he wondered. 

“If you’re going into town to-morrow, 
Morgan,” he said, “‘ I wonder if you’d mind 
taking my watch to Tiffany’s and having a 
new crystal put in it? Would it be out of 
your way? Any other place would do, 
only I know Tiffany usually has the right 
size. I’m lost without it. I can’t carry 
my old Benjamin Maud clock around with 
me, and I don’t know when I’ll be going to 
town.” 

“Glad to do it, S. O. S. I'll be right 
near Tiffany’s. Have to go to the bank, 
and it’s in the next block.” 

“ Be awfully obliged to you, old man. 
Just wait a moment.” 

Stafford went quickly into the house, 
and, returning almost immediately, placed 
an old-fashioned gold watch with an open 
face in Carrington’s extended hand. 

“ T’ll take care of it for you, Stuart,” he 
said somewhat absently. 

The doctor thought he was going on to 
say something more, but he only coughed 
a short, sharp little cough, somewhat like 
a bark, which was characteristic of him. 
For a moment he looked earnestly into 
Stafford’s face. 

“ Good night again, Stuart,” he said, and 
abruptly turned and vanished through the 
gate. 

III 


THE sun, unconcerned with daylight-sav- 
ing rules and regulations, rose at his ap- 
pointed time the next morning, dusted his 
shining face with powder-puffs of pink 
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cloud, and smiled down on an admiring 
earth. Being a gay and vain person, he 
was probably not unaware of the bright, 
dark eyes which glanced up at him from a 
vine-shaded window of Morgan Carring- 
ton’s house. 

Patricia had risen early, as was her cus- 
tom. After an appreciative look at the 
beauties of the morning, she dressed quick- 
ly and softly descended the stairs. She 
loved all kinds of healthy, lovely’ things, 
and her overflowing fund of youthful en- 
ergy found its most congenial outlet in the 
old-fashioned garden, among the vegetables 
and flowers, where much work was needed 
at this season of the year. In the scarcity 
of labor that spring, Sam had proved a 
fairly acceptable helper with spade and 
shovel in the early stages of planting; but 
his lack of knowledge had proved a menace 
to the tiny shoots when they lifted their 
timid heads from the earth. 

“T ’clar’ to gracious, Miss Patty,” he had 
exclaimed, looking down ruefully at a bed 
in which weeds and plants had sprung up 
with disconcerting simultaneousness, “I 
don’t see how in de worl’ a man’s gwine to 
tell which fum t’other. Seems like ev’y- 
thing you plant’s done got a weed whut 
wants to grow up en look ’zackly like it. 
I don’t know huccome ’tis, lessen hit’s de 
Master’s wish, like de Good Book say, fer 
de tares en de wheat to lie down tergedder 
twell de harves’!” 

“ Well, if they did lie down together till 
the harvest, Sam,” said Patricia, laughing, 
“ there wouldn’t be any harvest, I reckon! 
You’d better go in and help Lily. I think 
I can manage all right by myself, since 
we’re through the hardest part. I’m glad to 
have something to do.” 

Since then Sam had slept, in the morn- 
ing, the sleep of the care-free and the lazy, 
and Patricia had gone forth alone, armed 
with a hoe, to do battle with the slender 
green lances of the unwelcome weeds. 

Her mother had been very much alarmed 
for the girl’s complexion, and it was in def- 
erence to her mother’s wishes that Patricia 
wore a broad, shady hat and a pair of heavy 
gardening gloves. Her rubber-soled shoes 
made little noise on the shining old floor as 
she crept down the hall to the back door. 

The door into the kitchen, at her leit, 
was closed as usual, but Lily was already 
down, for Patty could hear her singing soft- 
ly as she went about her work. The words 
were indistinguishable, but Patty recog- 
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nized the tune and supplied them for her- 
self as she unbolted the small back door. 


“My mammy was a washer, her name was Aunty 


Sins; 
She had fo’teen lil chillens, she use dem for 
clo’es-pins.” 

Patricia was still smiling as she turned 
and softly closed the house door. As she 
did so, her breath caught in her throat. 

Securely pinned to the center of the 
panel was a small rectangle of manila pa- 
per. At the top, crudely drawn in black, 
was the emblem of the skull and cross- 
bones. At one side, in the same rough 
style, appeared a dagger, dripping red. Be- 
low were the ominous words: 


WATCH OUT—YOUR TIME IS COME! 


This was printed irregularly in large let- 
ters, and at the bottom of the paper was a 
black hand. 

It was an ugly thing—ugly in itself and 
in its implication. Who, in that quiet 
place, could have put it there? Who was 
it that the horrible thing menaced? What 
could it mean? 

Patricia shuddered at the sordid hideous- 
ness of it, and glanced from the white door 
all about the wide-spread garden. 

The sun shone as bright as ever on the 
rich mass of flags, purple, yellow, and palest 
mauve, which crowned the grassy slope of 
the first terrace. The old brick steps, with 
their archway of green vines, looked as 
they had looked every pleasant morning 
since she had come to live here in this 
strange land, to live with this strange uncle 
whom she scarcely knew, but who had 
seemed to her so kind. 

Everything, even the old house, had 
seemed so kind and sympathetic, so home- 
like and sensible. There had been no hint 
of mystery, no least preparation for this 
horrid thing which stared her in the face. 

From the open kitchen window came the 
rich Southern voice, a little clearer now, 
since the singer must be standing close in- 
side—the care-free voice of a happy, care- 
free race: 


“My oy was a doctor, his name was Dandy 
im; 
He as down all de treeses fer to amputate de 
im. 
Aw-w-w-w, I’s gwine to de shuckin’! 
I’se gwine to de shuckin’!” 


“Good morning, Miss Patty! The top 
of the morning to you! I thought I’d just 
come over—why, what’s the matter?” 
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Patricia turned with a start to face Dr. 

Stafford, who stood under the archway at 
the top of the garden steps. 

“ What’s the matter, child?” he went on 
quickly, as he rapidly descended the steps. 
“You’re as white as a sheet. Why, what 
the devil—” ; 

His eyes had been arrested by the sight 
of the ominous paper pinned to the door. 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” he cried 
angrily, though his tones were low in defer- 
ence to the sleeping household. 

Low as they were, they reached the ears 
of the woman in the kitchen, and she came 
to the window nearest to the door beside 
which they stood. 

“ Mawnin’, Miss Patty! Mawnin’, doc- 
tor! You-all’s suttinly up early dis mawn- 
in’! Ain’t hit a gran’ day? Makes you 
bless Gawd you’s alibe. I tells Sam he 
misses de bes’ part de whole day layin’ in 
de baid de way he do. Sam suttinly do 
like de baid, sho’ ’nuff! Sprecially he like 
dat fine brass one he done gib me fer a 
weddin’-present. You done year bout dat, 
doctor?” 

“ Yes,” said Stafford, stepping in front 
of Patricia, so that she was screened from 
the colored woman’s childlike curiosity. 
“That was a fine wedding-present. You 
were pretty lucky to get a handsome boy 
like Sam, Lily!” He sniffed the air and 
added: “ Don’t I smell something burning? 
What is it—hot muffins?” 

“Does you, sho’ ‘nuff, doctor? Law- 
zee, lawzee!” 

The dark face disappeared precipitately. 
Without another word, the doctor drew out 
the four long pins which held the menacing 
paper, slipped it into his pocket, stuck the 
pins carefully in the hem of his khaki shirt, 
and, catching hold of Patricia’s arm, led 
her gently up the path through the garden, 
across the aqueduct, and in at his own door. 
He seated her in a chair, and, swiftly cross- 
ly crossing the room, poured out a glass of 
milk from a pitcher which stood on the 
table. 

“ Drink that, my dear, and then we'll 
talk,” he said, putting the glass into her 
hand. “ Don’t hesitate. Doctor’s orders! 
Now, that’s better. The blood’s coming 
back to your face already. Frightened, 
weren’t you? And no wonder, for that’s 
an ugly thing, any way you look at it. A 
practical joke, perhaps; but ugly, all the 
same. You’d just found it when I startled 
you so?” 
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“ Ves.” 

Patricia drank the milk eagerly. Her 
throat felt feverish. She finished it quick- 
ly and handed the glass back to the doctor. 
He placed it on the table and drew up a 
chair beside her. 

“ Tell me about it,” he said. 

“ There’s nothing to tell,” Patricia re- 
sponded tremulously. “I turned to close 
the door—and there it was.” 

Dr. Stafford took the offending paper 
from his pocket and regarded it earnestly. 
It must be confessed that there was, to him, 
something enlivening in the situation. He 
had a penchant, which he himself often 
laughed at, for reading detective stories of 
a somewhat lurid quality, and he had often 
amused himself by making abstruse deduc- 
tions from simple, ordinary facts. He was 
a careful observer, and seldom failed to 
tickle his amour propre with the correct- 
ness of his surmises. 

In spite of his annoyance that so ugly a 
trick should have been played on his 
friends, he set himself, with a somewhat 
shamefaced and unacknowledged enjoy- 
ment, to the task of unraveling what he 
could of the small mystery. 

“It looks like wrapping-paper,” he said 
after a moment’s consideration. “ It seems 
to have been cut with scissors. See this 
clipped piece on the edge—it’s clean and 

I don’t think a knife would have 
cut quite like that, unless the cut was made 
along a straight-edge, and the knife slipped, 
perhaps. But, you see, that couldn’t be, 
either. The edge is a little wavy—not a 
straight line. Scissors—h-m! It would 
seem more natural to use a knife.” 

“ Why, I don’t think so,” said Patricia. 
She had been staring at the paper. Now 
she glanced up at the doctor’s face. “ It’s 
a great deal easier to cut with scissors.” 

The doctor’s eyes narrowed in thought 
as he looked at her. 

“ For you it would be, perhaps,” he said 
slowly. “I would have done it with a 
knife.” 

He meditated in silence for a moment. 
Then he drew out the four pins from the 
front of his shirt, and studied them. They 
were long steel pins with black heads, and 
were not all of the same size. 

“Do they say anything to you, Miss 
Patty?” he asked, holding them out to her 
as they lay on the palm of his hand. 

“They look like ordinary pins to me,” 
she said. In spite of her fears, she was 
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interested in the doctor’s speculations. 
“ Mother uses that kind. The heads are 
dull black, you see. They’re called mourn- 
ing pins.” 

“ Possibly some idea of suggestion on 
the part of the practical joker,” said the 
doctor slowly. 

“Do you think it really was intended 
for a joke, Dr. Stafford?” asked the girl 
eagerly. ‘“ Could it have been? And why? 
Why play such a horrid one—and on us? 
Who would think of doing such a thing? 
We know almost no one here except you. 
Even Uncle Morgan doesn’t. Nobody 
lives here now who lived here when he was 

. He was speaking about it only last 
night.” 


“Of course it could only have been 
meant for a joke.” 

The doctor spoke confidently, although 
he was conscious of a slight sinking of the 
heart. What had he really known of Mor- 
gan Carrington in the long years which had 
followed their college days? He had seen 
him with comparative frequency, it was 
true. They had kept in touch with each 
other, but that was all.- They had both, 
until recent years, been busy men. 

He had had an exacting profession, a 
most engrossing one. Morgan, before his 
retirement, had been wrapped up in his 
large building operations. These had in- 
volved picturesque incidents, especially at 
first, when Morgan’s capital was slender 
and he had superintended much of the 
work in person. Stafford could remember, 
now, some of the stories Morgan had told 
of his conflicts with his workmen—conflicts 
in which he, with his unusual powers of 
body and mind, had always come off vic- 
torious. They had mostly been Italians, 
those workmen. 

The doctor looked down at the paper in 
his hand. Could there have been an old 
score to be paid off? Had this anything to 
do with Morgan’s recent state of tension— 
his suggestion that Patty ought to be able 
to take care of herself in case—in case any- 
thing should happen? 

Who was it under the trees last night? 
Did Morgan know—or guess? It had 
sounded like a man’s footstep. 

But there were the pins. Would a man 
have pins like that? And scissors? A wo- 
man cuts paper with scissors, naturally; 
but a man? Wouldn’t a man be far more 
likely to use a knife? 

Perhaps it was all nonsense—an absurd 
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thought, born of his friend’s unaccountable 
irritability. It seemed to Stafford, in think- 
ing it over, that Morgan had been distrait 
and nervous for some time. He recollected 
how often he had seen her uncle studying 
Patty with an anxious, concentrated frown. 

“ There’s only one thing to be done, in 
any case,” he thought to himself, and 
turned a calm, untroubled face to Patricia. 
“ This is obviously a practical joke, and an 
ugly one at that. It was probably intend- 
ed for some one else—some other house, I 
mean. You hadn’t thought of that, had 

ou?” 

The relief in the girl’s face was apparent. 

“ You see, it was night, and the person 
might not have been very familiar with the 
locality. There are several big white houses 
along here, with gardens which have gates 
on the aqueduct. It would be quite easy 
to make a mistake. You see that, don’t 
you, my dear?” 

“Yes,” said Patty, “I see. I didn’t 
think of that. It couldn’t have been in- 
tended for us, could it?” 

“T don’t see how it could—do you?” 
asked the doctor, smiling reassuringly. 

“No, I really don’t,” answered the girl, 
gaining confidence from his apparent lack 
of anxiety. “ But you were worried at 
first, weren’t you, doctor?” 

_ Well, possibly, just at first, before I 
had time to think,” Stafford admitted; 
“but I see, now, how absurd it was. rl 
tell you what,” he added with decision. 
“You'll have breakfast with me. Yours 
won’t be ready for an hour yet, and I can 
have mine on the table in a few minutes. 
You'll be better for a cup of strong coffee, 
and it will be a wonderful treat to me to 
have a living flower to look at while I eat. 
Just think, my dear, I haven’t had a wo- 
man to pour my coffee for more than 
twenty years! You will stay?” 

The doctor’s tone was eager, almost boy- 
ish. His clear gray eyes were wise with 
the wisdom of a wide experience, and were 
filled with the intelligence which had made 
of each experience a definite asset. These 
humorous, understanding eyes smiled into 
hers. He meant to make certain that the 
girl was entirely reassured before he let 
her go. 

“It’s perfectly darling of you to ask me, 
Dr. Stafford,” said Patricia. ‘“ Of course 
I'll stay. I’m terribly hungry. Isn’t it 
disgustingly unpicturesque? Whenever any- 
thing exciting happens to me, it always 
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makes me feel as if I hadn’t had anything 
to eat for a week. Isn’t it unromantic?” 

“ Wouldn’t sound well in a book, I’ll 
admit,” said the doctor, laughing; “ but it 
sounds good to a medical man. It just 
means that there’s no nonsense about you, 
and that your digestion is thoroughly 
sound. Come into the kitchen:and help 
me. The water must be boiling by now.” 

“But where’s Mrs. Flannery?” asked 
Patty. “ Has she gone?” 

“The reign of Mrs. Flannery fs over,” 
said the doctor solemnly. “ She has gone 
the way of all flesh. She said that her 
neighbors were gossiping about her being 
here with a personable young thing like 
myself. I think, if you ask me, that she 
had saved enough from her salary to take a 
vacation, and my tears and prayers were 
of no avail. I can only thankfully believe 
that it was written by the hand of a benefi- 
cent Providence that she should leave me 
yesterday, so that I might have the pleas- 
ure of making you a real cup of coffee this 
morning!” 

They had passed together into the low, 
wide, whitewashed kitchen. The kettle 
was steaming on an old-fashioned range, 
and the sunlight streamed through trans- 
parent leaves upon the broad boards of the 
floor, which had been scrubbed for many 
generations, so that they were of a warm 
and velvety whiteness. 

Patricia ground the coffee, plenty of it. 
A few moments later the old man and the 
young girl were sitting opposite each other 
at a small table at one end of the long liv- 
ing-room, a simple, bountiful breakfast 
spread between them. It included a ripe, 
orange-colored melon, which spoke of sun- 
nier lands; crisp bacon curling around the 
edges of a blue platter of golden scrambled 
eggs; delicately browned and _ buttered 
toast, and coffee, sending up an aroma 
which might have made the envious gods 
throw away their nectar in disgust. 

The doctor talked wittily, charmingly, as 
he plied the girl with food. He wanted to 
cheer and calm her—and a little, perhaps, 
to calm himself. His thoughts kept hov- 
ering persistently, like annoying flies, about 
the slip of manila paper which he had re- 
placed in his pocket. 

Under other circumstances he would 
have treated it with the careless contempt 
which any anonymous communication rich- 
ly deserves; but there was something odd, 
to say the least, in his old friend’s manner 
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of the night before. Carrington had shown 
a nervousness and irritability which, in 
looking back, Stafford found hard to recon- 
cile with the man’s customary decisive and 
self-sufficient character, unless— 

Of one thing he was certain. It was best 
that Morgan should see that equivocal mis- 
sive. If, as seemed more than probable, it 
was not intended for him, no harm would 
be done; but if, by any chance, it should 
prove to be serious—a warning of some un- 
imaginable but perhaps preventable disas- 
ter—it should not be ignored. It was not 
for Stafford to judge. 

The only immediate question for him 
was, should he show it, or should Patricia? 
The doctor would not willingly put her in 
an unpleasant position; and yet if he him- 
self placed it in Carrington’s hands, would 
it not suggest that he felt it to be impor- 
tant,and that he wished for an explanation? 
His natural delicacy revolted from any ap- 
pearance of prying into his friend’s affairs. 

After a long debate within himself he 
decided that it would be more simple and 
natural, since she had found the paper, for 
Patty to show it to her uncle. Morgan 
could be trusted, he was confident, not to 
say or do anything to alarm the girl. If 
the ugly warning was really meant for Car- 
rington, the doctor had a shrewd suspicion 
that it would not take him unawares. 

The doctor glanced up at the old silver 
face of the tall clock. 

“Your uncle breakfasts at eight, Miss 
Patty, doesn’t he?” 

“ Oh, good gracious!” exclaimed the girl, 
jumping to her feet. “So he does! And 
he likes me to be there to pour his coffee, I 
know. Mother always has her breakfast in 
bed. I must run, Dr. S$. O. S. You don’t 
mind my calling you that, do you? It 
seems to suit you so exactly. Thank you 
for a lovely breakfast! Sha’n’t I run back 
later and help you with the dishes? I'd 
love to. May I?” 

“I’m always delighted to see you, my 
dear, but don’t you have my cookless es- 
tate on your mind. I can manage perfect- 
ly. I’ve had to, often. Now run along 
and take this to your uncle. He ought to 


see the way careless people are ornamenting 
his back door.” 

He spoke lightly, holding out the offend- 
ing paper. 
it gingerly. 

“ All right, doctor—I’ll show it to him if 
you say so. 


Patricia frowned at it and took 


Isn’t it horrid?” And she 
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wrinkled up her short, straight little nose 
in disgust. “I always did hate practical 
jokes; but it couldn’t have been intended 
for us, of course!” 

She raised her head suddenly and looked 
Stuart Stafford in the eyes. 

“Tt couldn’t, in your opinion, have been 
meant for Uncle Morgan, could it, Dr. S. 
O. S.?” 

“ Why, how could it, my dear?” 

His tone was perfectly calm and convinc- 
ing; but Patty remembered afterward that 
his answer had been evasive. 


IV 


“Is Uncle Morgan down yet, Lily, do 
you know?” asked Patricia, pausing at the 
back door to speak to the cook, who stood 
in the kitchen window. 

The window was so near that she did not 
have to raise her voice, and Lily replied | in 
the same low tone: 

“T ain’t yeared him yit, Miss Patty, but 
he’s sho’ to be comin’ down in a minute, ef 
he ain’t a’ready. Sam’s jus’ puttin’ de 
breakfas’ on de table.” 

Patricia touched the paper that she had 
concealed in the big pocket of her short tan 
corduroy skirt. 

“You didn’t hear any one moving out- 
side last night, did you, Lily?” she asked 
almost involuntarily. 

At once she regretted her question. She 
had been used all her life to the easily 
aroused fears and imaginings of the colored 
race, and she was not surprised to see Lily’s 
eyes open wide with excitement. 

“Den dere was somebody projeckin’ 
roun’ yere last night lak I tole Sam, wasn’t 
dere, Miss Patty? He wouldn’t beliebe me 
when I say dey was, but efn you yeared 
"em too—” 

“ But I didn’t hear any one,” said Pa- 
tricia hastily. “I only thought—” 

“Efn you didn’t year anybody, chile, 
why you axin’ me is I?” interrupted Lily 
shrewdly. 

“ Why,” answered Patricia uneasily, “I 
don’t know exactly. It might have been 
the footprints.” 

She hesitated, not wishing to tell a down- 
right falsehood. 

“ Huh, footprints! Yas,” said the wo- 
man darkly, rolling her eyes. “ What I’m 
talkin’ "bout don’t leave no footprints, chile. 
Naw, suh! You just years a step outside, 
en you looks out—en dey ain’t nothin’ 
dere—jes’ blackness, dat’s all. I done year 
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hit once befo’, en I year hit agin las’ night. 
I want Sam to go out en see what hit wuz, 
but naw, suh! Dat boy ain’t gwine risk 
hisse’f wid de sperrits, en I don’t know ez 
I blame him, nuther. Naw, suh! De fus’ 
time I year hit was "bout a week ago, Miss 
Patty, en when I look out de windeh I 
couldn’t see nuffin—jes black, lak I sez; 
en presen’ly a big ole monst’ous black cat 
jump out o’ de bushes en run up de gyar- 
den steps. Dat was ‘nuff fer dis yere gal! 
No sperrits what kin step lak a man en den 
run off lak a black cat fer dis chile!” 

“ What time last night did you hear the 
noise, Lily, and where was it?” 

Patty was annoyed to find that her hands 
were quite cold. The deep, awestruck 
tones of the woman’s voice were getting on 
her nerves. Of course there had been some- 
body there last night, there, just where she 
was standing, and Lily might easily have 
heard a footstep if she had been in the 
kitchen at the time; but it seemed as if 
any one desirous of avoiding observation 
would have chosen a later hour. 

“ Jes’ arter Sam en me got up-stairs las’ 
night,” said Lily, replying to Patricia’s 
question, “I ’membered dat I’d done fer- 
got de lil larm-clock we allus takes up wid 
us, en I slipped down de back stairs to git 
hit. I didn’t mek a soun’, ’caze I’d taken 
off ma shoes, en I year dat same step jes’ 
outside de back hall do’. I ’membered dat 
scan’alous beast of a ole black cat, en I 
didn’t wait fer no clock, believe me. I jes’ 
vamosed up dem stairs ez fas’ ez Gawd ’d 
let me!” 

“ That’s all nonsense about spirits, Lily,” 
said Patricia firmly. “It was probably 
some one who had come into the garden by 
mistake. You mustn’t think anything more 
about it. I’ll get Mr. Carrington to have 
a lock put on the back gate, if you’re trou- 
bled any more. Tell me if you hear the 
footsteps again;” and Patricia went on into 
the house. 

“Um, um! What sperrits keer "bout 
locks on gates?”’ muttered the colored wo- 
man, unappeased. “ Efn I years footsteps 
en sees dat ole black cat agin, Mistah Car- 
rin’ton kin put on a lock ef he wants to, 
but hit ‘ll be fer to lock Sam en me on de 
outside—yas, suh!” 

Morgan Carrington was coming down 
the stairs as Patricia entered the wide hall. 
He greeted her pleasantly, but Patty 
thought that his face looked more than 
usually grave. She was almost sure that 
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there were signs of trouble in his eyes—a 
sort of considering, suspended expression 
which she had noticed several times of late 
without thinking much about it. 

Should she show him the paper at once, 
or wait till after he had had his breakfast? 
It was Sam’s voice which decided her. 

“ Mawnin’, Miss Patty. Mawnin’, suh. 
Breakfas’ on de table, suh.” 

The darky’s accustomed smile was miss- 
ing, but Carrington did not seem to notice 
it as he seated himself at the head of the 
table and opened his newspaper. He 
glanced up from its pages when Patty had 
supplied him with coffee, and noticed that 
her plate was empty. 

“ Not hungry this morning, my dear?” 
he asked in surprise. 

“Yes, I was, uncle—so hungry that I 
had breakfast with your nice old Dr. S. O. 
S. nearly an hour ago.” 

“So?” assented Carrington absently. 
“Very good! Very good indeed! Treat 
for him, no doubt—yes, yes!” 

He buried himself again in his paper. 
Patricia waited quietly until she had poured 
the second cup of coffee which her uncle 
always took, and then rose and moved rest- 
lessly about the room. When he had quite 
finished his leisurely breakfast, she paused 
beside his chair. 

“* May I speak to you a moment, uncle?” 
she asked. 

“Why, certainly, my dear. What is it?” 
he replied, raising his eyes to her face. 

“Not here—in the library,” she said 
quickly, as Sam came in to take away the 
breakfast things. 

Carrington rose at once and, without 
comment, followed her into the small room, 
half library, half office, at the back of the 
house. It was his own special den. 

“ What is it, my dear?” he asked again, 
closing the door. “ Has it anything to do 
with the talk I had with your mother last 
night? Because, if it has, I’m afraid we’ve 
struck a no-thoroughfare. I spent an hour 
up in her sitting-room after you’d gone to 
bed, trying to convince her that you ought 
to have an opportunity of training yourself 
in something which would be an interest to 
you all your life, and by which you could 
earn your living if it should ever be neces- 
sary—though that’s not likely. I can see 
how bored you must be here with us old 

people and nothing much to occupy your 
mind. I don’t believe your mother realized 
how it would be when she agreed with me 
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that it would be better for you both to come 
North. I think she had an idea that I had 
kept up the traditions of the Carringtons, 
and had a host of useful friends; but I’m 
just an old fogy, as you see. I’d do any- 
thing, my dear ”’— he spoke almost pas- 
sionately—“ to make things better for you. 
I know just how you must feel; but it was 
impossible to make your mother see it. She 
wept, at the last, Patty, and I was helpless. 
Hydraulic force—one of the greatest in the 
world,” he muttered disgustedly, as if to 
himself. ‘“ Damn it!” he added irritably. 
“There’s no way of gaining her consent, 
and I can’t see any loophole, unless you 
were to—” 

He hesitated so long that the girl was 
forced by her eager interest to prompt him. 

“ Unless I were to what, uncle?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing! It couldn’t be 
pulled off, I’m afraid,” said Carrington 
angrily. 

It was maddening to this self-willed man 
to be thwarted in anything. He stamped 
up and down the room in exasperation, and 
came back to the desk beside which Patty 
was standing. 

“Tt wasn’t that I wanted to speak to you 
about, uncle,” she said seriously, laying her 
hand on his arm. “ It was about something 
quite different.” 

Carrington caught the gravity of her 
tone and dropped into a chair. , 

“ Well, out with it, my dear child!” he 
said. “ What is it?” 

“Uncle, do you know of anybody who 
would be willing to play a very ugly prac- 
tical joke on us?” 

Carrington’s head jerked up. He looked 
at her, frowning, curious. 

“ What do you mean?” he said. “ What 
kind of a joke?” 

“Dr. S. O. S. thought that it might not 
be meant for us—that some one might have 
mistaken the house in the dark.” 

“ Go on, child!” said Catrington testily. 
“Don’t beat about the bush! Who was 
this some one, and what’s the joke?” 

Patricia, trying not to feel frightened at 
her uncle’s tone, answered plainly. 

“ T found this pinned to the back door of 
the hall when I went out this morning,” she 
said, and laid the oblong of manila paper 
before him on the desk. - 

Morgan Carrington’s face flushed a deep 
red as he looked at it, and he brought down 
his clenched hand savagely on the arm of 
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“ Well, of all the damned outrages!” he 
exclaimed—and stopped suddenly. 

A thought seemed to strike him. He 
looked at Patty sidewise, sharply, search- 
ingly, as if to read her every thought. Then 
he sat for a long time absolutely still, with 
knitted brows and narrowed eyelids, while 
the flush ebbed slowly from his face. 

At last he raised his eyes from the paper 
and looked again at Patricia. 

“ You said something about Dr. Stafford 
a minute ago,” he said. “ What was it?” 

His voice was strangely altered, but Pat- 
ty could not be at all sure what the change 
meant. There was a queer little spasm 
about the corners of his mouth, which it 
was evident he was controlling with an 
effort. 

“ Dr. Stafford thought it must have been 
meant for some one else,” the girl repeated. 

“ You’re sure he thought that?” 

“ Why—why, yes, uncle. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, yes—probably,” he answered ab- 
sently. “Must have been, of course. Tell 
me all about it—how you came to show it 
to Dr. Stafford, and everything.” 

Carrington listened intently while she 
told him of the events of the morning, not 
forgetting to mention that Lily had heard 
a step outside the kitchen window on the 
previous night and once before. 

“And everything was black when she 
looked out!” he repeated musingly. “ She 
didn’t see a face among the bushes by the 
house!” 

His words were hardly a question, but 
the girl replied: 

“ No.” 

There was a long silence. All at once 
Carrington laughed, rather excitedly. 

“Yes, that’s it!” he cried. “ Old S. O. 
S. was right—he generally is. It wasn't 
intended for us at all. Nothing to worry 
about, Patty, my dear. You remember 
that I said so—and tell S. O. S. Nothing 
to worry about at all!” 

Still laughing in that strange, nervous 
way, he rose and went rapidly out into the 
hall and up to his room. 

A few moments later Patricia heard the 
screen door on the front porch slam shut, 
and saw her uncle walk with hurried strides 
down the long drive and turn in the direc- 
tion of the railway-station. 


V 


Late that night, Dr. Stuart Ogden Staf- 
ford sat smoking and dreaming on his low 
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front porch. He had watched several pairs 
of lovers, mostly servants from the adjacent 
houses, loitering slowly along the unfre- 
quented pathway of the aqueduct, and 
wondered if the beauty of the night affect- 
ed even their unreceptive minds. 

“ They must take it in at the pores,” he 
thought dreamily. 

He was very tired. The long, unseason- 
ably hot May day had been trying in the 
extreme. He had spent most of the morn- 
ing paying a round of visits among the un- 
wholesome tenements of the manufacturing 
village lying a mile or so to the south of 
Stonehill. 

This conspicuously unlucrative work had 
started soon after his official retirement 
from practise. One of the first of the long 
and often interrupted succession of women 
from the manufacturing village, who had 
been employed to look after him, had fallen 
upon dark days. When he learned of her 
condition, and found that she had no money 
and no one to attend to her, he had un- 
questioningly accepted the responsibility of 
ushering into the world a sad and unwel- 
come little life. Since then he had pur- 
sued his quiet way among the needy peo- 
ple, and, like the rain of God, had shed 
benefits upon the just and unjust alike, ask- 
ing nothing but to be of service. 

Few of his acquaintance knew why he 
was never to be seen about his garden in 
the morning hours, and no one, so far as he 
knew, cared to inquire; but in the narrow, 
evil-smelling alleys of the poorer town he 
was known and blessed. 

This morning’s work had been very ex- 
acting, and there had been much to do in 
his garden when he came home. He had 
spent a busy day, and was content to lie 
back idly in his chair and look up at the 
moon shining on the great horse-chestnuts 
beside the old house. 

The trees were decked out in their love- 
liest garments, and their tall spires of white 
bloom and broad, fan-like leaves moved 
softly against the faint gray-blue of the 
moonlit sky. Quietly, with an almost hyp- 
notic gesture, the long branches swayed and 
beckoned, swayed and beckoned. Watch- 
ing them, the tired old physician dozed and 
dreamed. 

How long he had slept he did not know 
when gradual consciousness returned. There 
was a soft touch on his arm. A girl’s gra- 
cious young figure stood close beside him 
in the dusk. The moonlight shone through 
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the shimmering white dress which floated 
about her. 

He drew in his breath slowly. It seemed 
part of his dream. 

“Miss Mary!” he murmured softly. 
“ Miss Mary!” 

All at once he came fully to himself. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear Miss Pat- 
ty,” he said confusedly, and rose to his feet. 

The girl did not stir. There was some- 
thing tense and unnatural in her pose, 
something fearful and troubled in her voice 
when she spoke. 

“He hasn’t come home, Dr. Stafford,” 
she said breathlessly. ‘ Uncle Morgan 
hasn’t come home!” 

“What? Not yet? Why, it must be—” 

His hand went instinctively to his empty 
pocket. Then he remembered that he had 
given his disabled watch to Morgan Car- - 
rington the night before. 

“It’s almost midnight,” Patricia cried. 
“ Oh, Dr. S. O. S., what does it mean? We 
waited dinner for him till late, and he didn’t 
come. He hasn’t come home at all or sent 
us word. He’s never done that before. 
He’s always been most careful to let us 
know if he stayed in town, even to dinner. 
I’ve been spending the evening convincing 
mother that there was nothing to be alarmed 
about. I got her to bed at last, and slipped 
over here. Oh, dear Dr. S. O. S., what does 
it all mean?” 

The doctor frowned a little in the dark- 
ness, but answered readily. 

= Oh, come, come, Miss Patty!” he said. 
« There’s nothing to be alarmed at in the 
fact that an old bachelor has returned to 
his accustomed haunts and forgotten that 
he has a large and interesting family who 
would become flatteringly anxious if he 
didn’t turn up at the proper time.” 

He spoke in his usual quiet manner, but 
he couldn’t help thinking within himself, a 
trifle anxiously: 

“Why didn’t Morgan send them word, 
and why did he stay away to-night, of all 
nights?” 

It was cruel, after what had happened 
this morning, to leave his absence to-night 
unexplained. The alarm which the doctor 
saw in the girl’s face—an alarm perceptible 
even in the dim light—made him furious; 
and behind the fury there lurked another 
feeling which he would not allow’ himself 
to analyze. 

“ He’s probably playing poker with some 
old cronies at the club,” he went on without 
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pause, “and has lost all sense of the pas- 

of time. It would be just like him; 
but he ought to have realized that you 
might be anxious.” 

“ Oh, I am!” cried Patricia, clasping and 
unclasping her hands. “ I am terribly wor- 
ried, Dr. S. O. S.!_ I couldn’t think of any 
reason—any explanation—” 

“ Well, you see that it’s simple enough 
to one who is familiar with his habits,” 
began the doctor. 

But Patricia was not satisfied. 

“ Can’t we make sure?” she asked. “I 
feel as if we must make sure. Do you 
know his clubs? We might—” 

“ Yes, he’d be at the University Club or 
the Harvard Club. I'll call them up at 
once. Come in, dear child! We'll soon set 
your mind at rest. It’s too bad!” 

’ Stafford led the way into the dark, quiet 
house. He switched on the light, placed 
Patricia in an easy chair, and went imme- 
diately to the telephone. 

Being himself a member of both clubs, 
he was familiar with the numbers and lost 
no time in giving them, one after the other, 
to the operator. The University Club re- 
sponded at once. Mr. Carrington had not 
been there, the boy thought; but if Dr. 
Stafford would wait, he would make sure. 
In a moment the voice came again over the 
wire: 

“No, sir. Mr. Carrington has not been 
in the club this evening, Dr. Stafford.” 

There were assurances and finality in the 
answer. 

It took longer to get the Harvard Club, 
but the answer was the same. Morgan 
Carrington had not been there. 

With a disappointed gesture, Stafford 
turned back to the girl, who was sitting 
eagerly forward on her chair. Her face 
was pale and drawn, her dark eyes filled 
with alarm. 

“Oh, Dr. S. O. S., I had hoped—” 

“So had I, my dear; but you mustn’t 
worry. He must be somewhere in town, 
and we’ll find him, never fear. Now, let 
me think. Where would he be likely to go? 
Oh, I have it! Why didn’t I think of it 
before? If he stayed in town unexpected- 
ly, he’d go back to his old hotel for the 
night, of course. He lived at the Ascot for 
years, you know. That’s where he is, al- 
most undoubtedly!” 

He smiled at Patricia reassuringly as he 
caught up the telephone-book and opened 
it at the front pages. 


“ Here we are,” he said. “ Murray Hill 
ten thousand and two. Murray Hill ten 
thousand and two,” he repeated to the op- 
erator—and waited. 

“Line busy,” he reported after a mo- 
ment, hanging up the receiver. 

The girl said nothing, but her straight 
brows drew together in an anxious frown. 
It was evident that she was retaining her 
composure with a great effort. 

“He’s there, Miss Patty. Don’t you 
worry! He’s got to be there,” said the doc- 
tor. “I'll get him on the wire, whether 
he’s asleep or not, and give him a good 
dressing down for not letting you know. 
Confound him! What right has he to have 
a family and to treat ’em like this?” 

He took down the receiver again. For a 
moment the operator failed to respond, and 
he clicked the hook impatiently until he 
received attention. 

“ Try Murray Hill ten thousand and two 
again, please,” he said crisply. 

There was a long pause. 

“ Hello!” He leaned quickly forward. 
“Ts this the Ascot? Connect me with Mr. 
Carrington’s room, please.” 

Patricia listened eagerly. 

“ Yes, I know he left a month ago; but 
he came back to the hotel for the night, 
didn’t he? What? Are you sure?” 

“ He’s calling the desk to find out,” said 
the doctor in a low voice to Patricia. 

He was beginning to be really alarmed, 
though he concealed it admirably. He kept 
the receiver at his ear. 

“ You’re sure?” he said, after a seeming- 
ly interminable wait. “ All right—thank 
you!” He hung up the receiver. “He 
isn’t there, Miss Patty.” His voice was 
quite calm. “ I’m not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with his friends to be able to guess with 
whom he might be stopping, and we can’t 
call up a lot of people at this time of night 
on a bare chance. I’m afraid we’ll have to 
give it up for the present; but he’ll turn 
up in the morning, and we’ll present him 
with our opinion of his frivolous conduct, 
won’t we?” 

The girl was unable to respond to the 
doctor’s confident manner. 

“Tf he only comes!” she cried, gripping 
the arms of her chair. “If he only comes 
home, Dr. S. O. S.!” 

“ Sure to turn up in the morning—sure 
to,” reiterated the doctor. “ He’s able to 
take care of himself. Don’t you be afraid 
for him!” 
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“T wouldn’t be,” said Patricia, shaking 
her head sadly. “I’m not easily alarmed. 
I’m not naturally a fussy girl, doctor; but 
think of what happened this morning—that 
horrid, ugly thing I found on the door!” 

“That was just a queer coincidence,” 
affirmed the doctor stoutly. ‘“ You mustn’t 
let that worry you. It didn’t alarm Mor- 
gan, that was plain. You told me yourself 
that he was laughing about it when he left 

ou.” 
she Yes, Dr. S. O. S.—he was laughing,” 
said the girl doubtfully; “but it was a 
queer kind of a laugh. I couldn’t help 
feeling—” 

“ Now, my dear child, don’t let your im- 
agination run away with you. It’s late, and 
you're tired and nervous. What you need 
is a good “night’s sleep. Things will seem 
very different to you in the morning. And 
when Morgan turns up and is very con- 
trite—oh, I’ll make him ashamed of him- 
self, you may be sure! You'll be sorry you 
wasted such a lot of good worry on him. 
He may have gone to the theater and sup- 
per afterward. In that case he might not 
reach his hotel till later; or he may have 
gone home with one of his old cronies. 
He’s sure to be all right, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see—at least, I see that you're 
trying to reassure me, dear Dr. S. O. S., 
and I appreciate all your kindness. 
Only—” 

“Only you’re tired, my dear, and I’m 
going to prescribe a little medicine for you 
and take you home. Now, you take this.” 
The doctor selected a bottle from a number 
which stood on the shelves of a large cab- 
inet, and shook a tablet into a tiny en- 
velope. ‘“ You take this just as you turn 
in, and I’ll engage that you get a good 
night’s rest. Now, if you’re ready, my 
dear—” 

He guided her gently down through the 
dim, quiet garden, where the flowers nod- 
ded in their sleep, and to the door of the 
silent, brooding house. The darkness in 
the hall was impenetrable. 

“Go up to your room, my child,” said 
the doctor softly. “I'll stay here till I see 
your light. Good night, my dear. Don’t 
worry, and sleep well!” 

“Thank you, dear Dr. S. O. S.—thank 
you for everything. I'll try to be good. 
Good night!” 

Patricia’s quiet foot ascended the stairs. 
The doctor, waiting in the darkness, heard 
a door opened cautiously, saw a faint light 
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shining on the polished wood of the upper 
balustrade, and was aware of a small, dark 
head leaning toward him over the rail. 

“Tm all right now! Good night again, 
Dr. S. O. S.,” Patricia whispered. 

“ Good night, my dear child,” he whis- 
pered back. 

He crept down the narrow hall, adjusted 
the spring lock on the door, closed it softly, 
and made sure that it was fast. 

As soon as he reached his own house, he 
went directly to the telephone and called 
the Ascot again, with no favorable result. 

He sat by his shaded light, reading, till 
his tall old clock told him that it was half 
past one, and again he called Murray Hill 
ten thousand and two. 

The hotel operator’s answer was some- 
what impatient. 

“No, sir—I told you so before. Mr. 
Carrington has not come into the hotel 


to-night.” 
VI 


IN uence of his night’s vigil, Dr. 
Stafford slept later than usual on the fol- 
lowing morning. He awoke, at last, with a 
sense of suspended trouble in the air. The 
sun was already high, and shone hot and 
sulky through a heavy mist. The atmos- 
phere was still and close and enervating. 

While cooking his lonely breakfast, he 
glanced out of the window now and then, 
with a feeling of unwonted distaste, at his 
garden, where the weeds had sprung up in 
the night with a virility seemingly out of 
all proportion to that of the plants which 
stood among them. 

“ Sometimes that garden seems to sit on 
the back of my neck like an old man of the 
sea,” he soliloquized. “It’s really too big 
for an ancient like myself to handle alone 
at this time of year, and it’s been impos- 
sibie to get help. Never mind, Stuart, old 
boy! You’d be in a bad fix if you didn’t 
have it, mentally, morally, and physically 
—to say nothing of financially. What 
would you do in the winter without your 
‘ put-up garden sass’? You're getting old 
and lazy, my lad—that’s what’s the matter 
with you!” He had formed the habit of 
talking to himself during his solitary years. 
“ Old and lazy?” he repeated, squaring his 
shoulders. “ Perish the thought! I’ll have 
to take you in hand, my boy—lI can see 
that plainly!” 

He took a heavy pair of shears from a 
hook beside the door, stepped outside, cut 
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a few long sprays of fragrant honeysuckle 
from the vine which grew above the porch, 
and, returning, placed the flowers in a blue 
jug. Then he picked up the scissors to put 
them back in their place. For a moment 
he stood balancing them in his hand before 
he hung them on the hook. 

“Yes, of course, a man might use scis- 
sors, I suppose,” he thought. 

His mind was still running on the mys- 
terious warning of the previous day. He 
did not like to admit, even to himself, that 
there was any serious cause for alarm. 
Nevertheless he had called Morgan Car- 
rington’s old hotel again as soon as he 
awoke. The answer had been the same as 
on the previous night—Morgan Carrington 
had not been there. 

“ He’ll turn up during the day, of course. 
Too early to expect him yet,” said the doc- 
tor to himself, as he took the tray contain- 
ing his breakfast and the little jug of honey- 
suckle into his living-room. 

He glanced out of his open front win- 
dows before he sat down. Smoke was ris- 
ing from the chimney of the big house that 
lay beyond the hedge, but there was no 
other sign of life. 

He had nearly finished his breakfast 
when he heard a light step on the old porch, 
and Patricia Carrington looked in at the 
window. 

“ May I come in, Dr. S. O. S.?” she said. 

“ Of course, my dear child!” The doc- 
tor rose quickly and met her at the door. 
“Come in and have a cup of coffee with 
me, Miss Patty. It will clear the cobwebs 
out of your brain. Did you sleep well last 
night?” 

“Yes, thanks to you, doctor.” 

“ But you don’t feel quite all right this 
morning, eh? That’s the worst of even the 
mildest form of opiate—one always feels 
depressed after it. A cup of my coffee will 
set you up, see if it doesn’t,” he urged. 

“Thank you, I will have a cup. Mine 
will be ready soon, but Lily can’t make it 
as you do. I’ve struggled with her, and 
I’ve been able to get her to measure the 
coffee, but she says she can’t see any rea- 
son for measuring the water when we don’t 
have to pay for it!” 

The girl strove to speak in her usual 
manner, but the doctor saw that she was 
holding her self-control in both her strong, 
small hands. There was nothing to be 
gained by avoiding the subject which was 
uppermost in both their minds. 
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“Too early to hear from that disgrace- 
ful uncle of yours,” he remarked casually. 
: When he does come, I'll give him—what 
or!” 

It was evident that he had elided a 
stronger expression. The girl smiled. 

“Say it, Dr. S. O. S.,” she said. “It 
would be a relief to my mind!” 

“ll give him hell, then, saving your 


presence,” said the doctor, laughing. 
“ Worrying you like this! It’s a damned 
shame!” 


He felt a distinct relief in the use of the 
competent words. They seemed, somehow, 
to bring Carrington’s unexplained absence 
out of the realm of mystery, to make it 
more of an ordinary, every-day happening. 

They talked on with less constraint after 
that, and the old physician had succeeded, 
with the aid of the strong coffee, in bring- 
ing a little color into the girl’s face, when 
they were both startled by the sound of a 
heavy footstep on the porch. Some one 
knocked on the hall door. 

“ Who can that be?” wondered Stafford, 
rising to answer the knock. “I don’t usu- 
ally have callers at this time in the morn- 
ing. Excuse me, my dear.” 

Patricia, listening from her place beside 
the table, heard the doctor’s voice, followed 
by a low murmur. As she had finished her 
coffee, she rose and moved idly over to the 
window. 

The doctor was leaning against the door- 
jamb, and she could see nothing of him ex- 
cept his shoulder; but the man who had 
knocked stood in plain view. He was a 
dark, swarthy fellow, with small, quick, 
black eyes and a broad smile, disclosing 
even, white teeth. He was elderly but not 
old. His short, muscular figure retained a 
look of alertness which contrasted oddly 
with his whitening hair. His rapid utter- 
ance and frequent gestures conveyed a sug- 
gestion of something foreign. 

“Yes, boss,” he was saying. “ Jus’ 
laike I tella you. Annibale, in de village at 
Harford, de fruit man, yes, sir. He tella 
me plenta work here for gardener. He tella 
me, month ago, in de city, yes, sir. He say 
shoe-shine no good in summer; why I don’ 
come in countree? Get plenta work, get 
plenta mon’—keep cool, too. I t’ink gooda 
t’ing, me. Yes, boss,” he concluded, grin- 
ning cheerfully. 

“ And Annibale sent you to me?” asked 
the doctor. ‘“ That was good of him. I’ve 
been hoping he could find some one for 





















me. The garden is really getting out of 
hand. What wages do you get?” 

“What you pay?” returned the man 
promptly, darting a little half-humorous, 
half-mercenary glance from his small, 
bright eyes. “‘ What you pay, boss?” 

“ Thirty cents an hour to the last man,” 
answered the doctor tentatively. 

He knew that there had been an uncon- 
scionable rise in wages during the last year, 
and was a little surprised at the man’s 
quick acquiescence. 

“ T’irty cent a hour—aw right, boss. I 
work t’irty cent a hour for you. Annibale 
say you gooda man. He say you not got 
mucha de mon’. You spend lot on poor 
peop’.” His smile was very ingratiating. 
“You tella frien’? Marco gooda man, too. 
Don’ tella frien’ you pay Marco t’irty cent 
a hour. You say Marco wort’ fifty. You 
see I wort’ fifty, boss. You try! How 
mucha time you need, boss?” 

“Come out and I’ll show you the gar- 
den,” said the doctor. ‘“ You can tell bet- 
ter than I, perhaps, how much time will be 
required. I can’t do as much as I could 
wish, but—” 

The two men passed along the porch and 
around the corner of the house. Patricia 
could see them from the north window, 
moving among the growing plants. After 
a moment the laborer pulled off his coat 
and dropped it in the shade of a tree. He 
followed the doctor to the back of the house 
and soon returned to the garden alone, car- 
rying a rake and hoe. The doctor came 
back through the kitchen. 

“ That’s a piece of good fortune for me, , 
Miss Patty,” he said cheerily. “I was 
wondering; this morning, how I’d ever catch 
up with the weeds.” 

The girl looked at him gravely. 

“He was an Italian, wasn’t he, Dr. 
S. O. $.2” 

“ Why—why, yes. Most gardeners are, 
aren’t they? We get more Iialians than 
anything else, so near New York.” Her 
troubled frown drew his attention. “ What 
are you thinking about, Miss Patty? You 
don’t imagine—” 

“Oh, Dr. Stafford, I don’t do anything 
but imagine!” she cried. “I know it’s sil- 
ly. There isn’t anything really odd in this 
Italian turning up this morning; only— 
the Black Hand—it’s an Italian society, 
isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the doctor slowly. 
“Yes, it is, of course. I catch your idea; 
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but I imagine any one who wished to con- 
vey an anonymous warning—I mean,” he 
corrected himself hastily, “any one who 
wanted to play an ugly practical joke, 
might make use of the well-known emblem. 
It would add color to any document, that’s 
certain. It’s unthinkable that a pleasant, 
kindly man like this one—you saw him?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Well, he seemed guileless enough, 
didn’t he? And he’s gone to work with a 
will. Look there!” 

They could see the man who called him- 
self Marco wielding the hoe with a will, 
apparently entirely unaffected by the hot 
rays of the sun. 

The girl studied the broad back uneasily. 
The doctor watched her face in silence for 
a moment. Then he siid: 

“ T’ll tell you what, Miss Patty—I’ll call 
up the fruit man in Harford and see what 
he knows about Marco. If he says that 
the man is all right, he is, I’m sure. Anni- 
bale would hardly send a suspicious char- 
acter to me.” 

The doctor did not think it necessary to 
mention that he had nursed Annibale 
through an almost fatal case of pneumonia 
late in the winter; that he had undoubtedly 
saved the man’s life. He was not one to 
parade his good deeds, but he had reason 
to feel sure that Annibale would tell him 
the truth. 

He sat down at once at the telephone. 
After a somewhat lengthened conversation, 
he hung up the receiver and turned to the 
girl with a smile. 

“It’s quite all right, Miss Patty,” he 
said. “ The fruit man knew all about him. 
His name is Marco Precioso, and it seems 
that he is quite well off. Annibale spoke 
of him with great respect. Marco is living 
with him, anid I imagine his board is a 
great help to them. It appears that Marco 
has a fine ‘ shoe-shine parlor’ somewhere 
in Thirty-Sixth Street, and does a good 
business, but he likes to get into the coun- 
try in the summer. He’s fond of gardening, 
and it makes a pleasant change for him. 
Annibale says that he belongs to nice peo- 
ple; that he has a brother who owns a big 
fruit farm in the back country on the other 
side of the Hudson. There’s nothing to 
trouble us about Marco. He’s a ‘kent 
mon,’ as the Scotch say. And, Heaven 
knows, I need him,” he added, feelingly. 

The girl was satisfied, and dismissed her 
fear as absurd. The good doctor was more 
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than satisfied as he watched the swift de- 
struction of noxious weeds. 


Vil 


THE morning dragged on wearily, inter- 
minably, it seemed to Patricia. How she 
longed to hear her uncle’s quick, irascible 
voice at the door, to see the expression of 
his thin, dark, bearded face change, as it 
had yesterday, when he caught sight of 
her! 

Not a great many people loved Morgan 
Carrington. He was too erratic and even 
quixotic, his temper was too uncertain, his 
nature too self-willed and aggressive. Few 
had ever believed, as his niece had come to 
believe, that his gruff, rather hard exterior 
was a protective shell which covered a sen- 
sitive and generous temperament. Dr. 
Stafford was perhaps his oldest and best 
friend, but not even to him had Carrington 
shown himself as he had to Patricia. 

The girl paced restlessly up and down 
the long porch, from which she would catch 
the first glimpse of him when he returned, 
as she told herself he would return, if not 
this moment, then the next, and still the 
next—until the moments had lengthened 
into hours, and yet there was no news. 

Luncheon-time had come and gone. Her 
mother had appeared annoyed rather than 
anxious. It was, she said, very inconsid- 
erate of Morgan not to let them know when 
he stayed in town. It was the first time he 
had done it, and she assured Patty that she 
would see to it that it was the last. Of 
course he was free to stay in town, the poor 
man, as often as he liked. It was entirely 
against her principles to interfere with the 
liberty of any man with whom she was 
thrown in close contact—especially a man 
like Morgan, who, as any one with any 
soit of perception could see, was of a rest- 
less disposition. Their uneventful life must 
bore him terribly. It bored her, sometimes; 
but she thanked Heaven that she had al- 
ways had resources in herself. 

Patricia listened patiently, but she was 
thankful when her mother retired to her 
room for her afternoon nap. The girl knew 
that Dr. Stafford had gone to Harford on 
business during the morning, but he ought 
to be back soon now, she considered. She 
looked at her wrist-watch—a neat, manly 
looking watch which her father had given 
her the year before. 

“Far beyond his means— poor dear 
father!” The thought went through her 
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mind as she noted the time. “ Half past 
two. I wonder if I could run over to see 
Dr. S. O. S. for a minute, and not risk—” 

She glanced again across the lawn, past 
the thick mass of shrubbery which almost 
hid it from view, toward the pillared gate- 
way at the end of the drive. There was no 
one in sight there or on the short space of 
Broad Road, the principal avenue of Stone- 
hill, which could be seen from the house. 

Should she desert her post for a moment? 
She felt that she must talk to some one— 
some one who could understand. She could 
not talk to her mother. She had never been 
able to talk problems over with her mother 
—never once in her whole life. Instinc- 
tively, from earliest childhood, she had 
joined her father in protecting her mother 
from every serious care or worry; and at a 
fairly early age she had realized that she 
and her father, by this method, also pro- 
tected themselves from interminable and 
fruitless discussions. Her mother was out 
of the question, but Dr. S. O. S. was clever 
and very, very kind. 

“ Yas, suh—I think she’s on de front 
po’ch, suh.” 

Sam’s voice came to her softly through 
the quiet spaces of the house. An instant 
later his black head appeared at the door. 

“ Dr. Stafford wants to see you, Miss 
Patty,” he said. 
yere?” 

“No, Sam,” answered Patricia, remem- 
bering instantly that her mother’s room was 
directly above the porch. “I'll come in.” 

Quickly she passed the butler and met 

- Dr. Stafford at the back of the hall. 

“ Come into Uncle Morgan’s study,” she 
said, when they had exchanged—for Sam’s 
benefit—a word or two of polite and care- 
less greeting. 

Upon reaching the small room at the 
back of the house, Patricia closed the door 
and leaned back against it, spreading out 
her hands in an appealing, hopeless gesture. 

“No news?” the doctor asked quietly. 

“ None—not even a message,” answered 
Patricia in a shaken voice, for the strain 
her long, lonely waiting was telling on 

er. 

“ Come over here and sit down, my child. 
Let’s face the thing squarely.” After she 
had obediently complied, the doctor went 
on: “ I’m afraid we must admit that some- 
thing—perhaps nothing very serious—has 
happened to your uncle. It’s inconceivable 
that he would have failed to communicate 
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with you by this time if he’d been in a po- 
sition to do so.” 

Morgan Carrington’s continued absence 
had upset all the doctor’s theories, and him- 
self not a little, though he strove not to let 
his anxiety become too apparent. Viewed 
in some lights, the situation might be con- 
sidered grave and menacing in the extreme; 
but he would not let himself look at it in 
that way—not yet, at least. Only—it be- 
hooved him, for the girl’s sake, if for no 
other, to find Morgan, and at once. 

“T’ve been thinking things over ever 
since I left you,” he continued, without 
pause. ‘Of course I hoped he’d be here 
when I came back; but if he were not, I 
made up my mind that we ought to try at 
once to—to trace him.” 

The girl shivered. The word sounded 
ominous in her ears. 

“ But where can we begin, Dr. Stafford?” 
she said. “I haven’t any idea where he 
went, except that he said he was going into 
town, and I saw him turn in the direction 
of the station.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor quietly, “ I know 
of one place—no, two—where he intended 
to go. He was to take my watch to Tif- 
fany’s for me, and he said he was going to 
the bank. Do you happen to know what 
bank it is?” 

“No,” answered Patricia. “ He always 
gave me the housekeeping money in cash. 
I've never seen his checks.” 

‘“H-m!” said the doctor, biting his lip. 
“T know it’s within a block of Tiffany’s; 
but there are so many banks in that sec- 
tion. Makes it a little difficult. I dislike 
doing it, but we’d better see if we can find 
his check-book. Then we can ascertain, at 
least, whether he went to the bank. Have 
you any idea where he keeps it?” 

“No,” replied Patricia; “ but he did all 
his writing in this room, and I should think 
it might be in the desk here.” 

The doctor turned to the desk, a well- 
made, modern affair with a flat top, and 
tried the top drawer on the left side.. He 
was glad to find it unlocked. Patricia 
looked over his shoulder as he turned over 
the papers it contained. They were mostly 
the daily slips of various tradesmen, and 
all were marked “ paid.” There was noth- 
ing there of any value. 

The doctor closed the drawer, took hold 
of the handle of the one beneath, and 
pulled. The drawer remained immovable. 
He frowned a little. 
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“It’s locked,” he said, “ and we haven’t 
any keys.” 

He jerked the handle again and stooped 
to look at the unresponding drawer. 

“ Hello!” he cried. “This drawer is 
locked, but it has no keyhole. Now that’s 
odd, isn’t it?” 

He turned a puzzled, questioning face to 
the girl. 

“There’s a keyhole in the top one, and 
it wasn’t locked,” Patty observed thought- 
fully. “ And there’s one in the top drawer 
on the other side, but not in any of the 
others.” 

“Tt seems queer,” said the doctor, “ be- 
cause we can get at the contents of the 
lower drawer by taking out the one above. 
Makes me feel a little like a burglar!” 

Suiting the action to the word, he pulled 
the top drawer completely out—and dis- 
closed a very solid partition below it. 

“ Now what?” said Dr. Stafford, sitting 
back in his chair with the drawer on his 
knees. “I don’t feel, at this stage, that 
we’re justified in breaking up the desk.” 

“ Let’s try the other drawers first,” said 
Patricia sensibly. 

“Of course!” 

The doctor fitted the left-hand drawer 
in its place, but failed to ciose it complete- 
ly. He examined the broad center drawer 
and the top one at the right without finding 
anything to his purpose. The two below 
on that side were fast closed. 

“ Confound it!” he cried. 

Stooping again, he gave the lower drawer 
on his left a vicious tug. It came open with 
such unexpected celerity that the doctor 
nearly lost his balance. 

“ Well, I’m a double-distilled idiot, Miss 
Patty!” he laughed as he recovered himself. 
“This must be one of those patent desks, 
arranged so that shutting the top drawer 
locks the ones below. That’s why there’s 
only one keyhole at the top. I might have 
known when I saw it, but I didn’t think. 
Here, now, we’ll see!” 

They bent over the drawer together and 
saw not one check-book, but two. Dr. 
Stafford drew them out and laid them on 
the top of the desk. They were exactly 
alike—the large, business size, made to 
contain three checks on each page. The 
cover on each was of mottled paper without 
any lettering. 

The doctor opened first one and then the 
other. They both contained checks on the 
Carstairs Trust Company, both had ‘been 
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used, but in both there were still many 
checks remaining. It struck the doctor as 
odd that there were two current books on 
one bank. 

Though his delicacy revolted at the pos- 
sible indiscretion, some instinct forced him, 
against his will, to glance through the stubs. 
Those in the first book were filled in for 
various amounts, and the checks had been 
made out to a number of people, though 
most of them were briefly notated “ self.” 
Toward the last, extending over the months 
of April and May, 1919, the amounts op- 
posite the word “ self” were so large that 
Stafford caught his breath. 

He turned hurriedly to the other book. 
In this the dates were mostly an even time 
apart—the 1st and 15th of the month. 
They extended back somewhat less than 
two years. At first they were made out 
invariably to “E. D.,” and were for 
amounts varying from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars. Then “ E. D.” vanished 
from the scene and was replaced by 
“ Brown Brothers,” though the amounts 
were approximately the same. At the very 
last, for a period corresponding to that in 
the other book, they were interspersed with 
stubs marked “ M. C.,” and the amounts, 
as the doctor noticed uneasily, were very 
large. 

In each book, at the very last, one check 
had been torn out and the stub left blank. 

“E. D.,” said the doctor slowly, still 
looking at the check-book which lay open 
on the desk before him. “ That would be 
your cousin, Edward Driscoll, wouldn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Patricia, leaning over his 
shoulder. “ That would be Cousin Ned.” 

The doctor said nothing more at the mo- 
ment. He closed the books with a snap and 
replaced them in the desk drawer. 

“ Well, we’ve found out what we wanted 
to know, Miss Patty—that’s one good 
thing. It was the Carstairs Trust. Now 
we'll see if he went there.” 

He forced himself to smile at her reas- 
suringly as he picked up the telephone and 
looked for the number of the Carstairs 
Trust. 

The girl was admirably quiet and self- 
possessed, though it taxed her will to the 
uttermost. She listened intently to a one- 
sided conversation. 

“Is this the Carstairs Trust? 

“Can you tell me, or find out for me, 
rather, whether Mr. Morgan Carrington 
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was in the bank yesterday morning, and at 
what time? Yes—Mr. Morgan Carrington. 
Thank you.” 

A long pause. 

“Hello! Yes! It’s Dr. Stafford speak- 
ing, a friend of Mr. Carrington’s. He was? 
At about eleven? Oh, at about half after 
eleven. Yes! Thank you very much. 
Now do you suppose—I hate to trouble 
you, but it’s rather important—do you sup- 
pose any one knows where Mr. Carrington 
went when he left the bank? 

“Ts he there? 

“ No, I suppose not. By the way, what 
is his name? The president, I mean. 

“ Bumgar—oh, Baumgarten. Thank you 
very much.” 

The doctor turned to Patricia with a sur- 
pressed sigh. 

“You understood, my dear? He was 
there at about eleven thirty yesterday 
morning. He had a talk with the presi- 
dent, a Mr. Baumgarten, and they thought 
Mr. Baumgarten might possibly know 
where he went. They couldn’t be sure, of 
course; but Mr. Baumgarten has gone out 
of town, and won’t be back till to-morrow. 
Frankly, my dear, I’m at a loss to know 
what to do.” 

The girl’s face was white. 

“ Dr. S. O. S.,” she said, “ do you think 
—ought we—to apply to the—police?” 

“No!” said the doctor sharply. “I 
think not—not just at present, anyway. 
He may have met with an accident and 
have been taken to some hospital—though 
I don’t see why they wouldn’t have noti- 
fied you. He must have had papers. But 
I can’t think of anything else. I can find 
out myself by calling up the hospitals. I 
know every one in New York that he might 
be in. Tll—” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“You in dere, Miss Patty?” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“De butcher’s boy’s yere, Miss Patty. 
Hit am two dolla’s en sixty-free cen’s.” 

“ All right, Sam—I’ll come,” said Pa- 
tricia, rising hurriedly and taking a small 
purse from the pocket of her smart black 
and white striped sport skirt. “ Excuse 
me, doctor—I’ll be right back.” 

When she returned, the doctor was still 
calling hospital after hospital. 

No one answering Morgan Carrington’s 
description had been taken to any of them 
on the previous day. 
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There Are 


By Frank 


OME streets are essentially men’s 
streets. Women shun them instinc- 
tively—all but Salvation Army lasses. 

Even the so-called daughters of joy hasten 
to more lucrative primrose paths. For the 
men who sift from the sunlight above down 
into those thoroughfares are penniless dregs 
—the unemployed who have ceased to care, 
the hopelessly sick who wait there because 
of the human companionship, or unsuccess- 
ful minor crimimals who are not clever 
enough to make a good living by their wits. 

In such streets are great crowds but lit- 
tle movement. Men stand in groups, or, if 
they walk, seem to have no objective and 
no incentive to get anywhere. 

Some alleys in Limehouse are like that. 
So is the water-front at Le Havre; so are 
parts of Eighth and Ninth Avenues, New 
York; State Street, south of the Loop, in 
Chicago; and Third Street, San Francisco, 
in the neighborhood of Market and Mis- 
sion. 

Nominally, at least, there is no more 
liquor in San Francisco; but there still are 
bars, with all the old paraphernalia of be- 
loved memory. Only hot dogs, pork and 
beans, corned beef and cabbage, liver and 
onions—all the most valiant of the lunch- 
counter stand-bys—are served across ma- 
hogany counters that are beginning to lose 
their luster. Near-beer foams deceitfully 
in the old schooners—but that’s all, it just 
foams. The French plate mirrors bear, in 
white paint, the legend of the menu. Saw- 
dust is still on the floors, though Heaven 
knows why, because sober men can hit the 
cuspidors; and the stained and cigar-burned 
tables are the altars of continuous games of 
rummy — not for keeps, however, if you - 
mind the conspicuous signs which order: 
“No gambling, gents!” 

Into the Blue Grass Bar, which is one of 
the Third Street hang-outs above sketched, 
Stepped a young man who was much too 
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well-dressed for the society of that place. 
It is possible, however, to wear good clothes 


' without being offensive to those who are in 


rags. The secret of this is not to display 
kid gloves, a cane, a stiff white collar, or 
jewelry. 

This young man carried a cane, but ob- 
viously for use, because he leaned on it 
constantly. Otherwise he conformed strict- 
ly to the canons. His shirt, with collar at- 
tached, was of brown flannel, darker than 
the army kind. His suit was brown also, 
but of a lighter shade, and made of some 
soft goods like camel’s hair, which looked 
well without appearing too recently pressed. 
The coat fitted snugly across a pair of 
powerful shoulders. Everywhere else his 
clothes seemed a little too loose, as if once 
he had been a larger man than he was now. 
His eyes were sunken a bit, too, as if na- 
ture had begun to collect a debt long over- 
due. 

The double wicket doors swung to be- 
hind him, and he stood scanning the faces 
of the men in the card-game and at the 
bar. The apathetic ones, the old ones, the 
sick ones, he passed up after a glance; but 
at last his eye lit with satisfaction. Froma 
distance he carefully surveyed a man who 
sat alone at a table. 

Excepting himself, the object of his ap- 
praisal was the only person in the place 
who had recently had a hair-cut. Aside 
from that, the man seated was not notice- 
able. He had not been shaved within 
twenty-four hours, and his clothes were 
frayed. There was a three-cornered tear 
in his coat sleeve. 

The man at the door chuckled to him- 
self, and, passing by several other tables 
where there were vacant seats, he went di- 
rect to the object of his approving scrutiny. 

“ Sittin’ for company, old-timer?” he 
asked pleasantly. “If you are, I’m here. 
What ’ll we have?” 
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“Not any more of this stuff, stranger, 
if it’s all the same to you.” 

The original tenant disdainfully indi- 
cated a pinkish liquid in a glass on the table 
before him. 

“You're pining for a real drink, I take 
it,” the brown-toned young man hazarded. 
“In your own estimation, do you think you 
could be trusted with a secret?” 

The stranger nodded. 

“ All right!” He summoned a waiter 
and pointed to the pink lemonade. “ Joe, 
feed this to the cat, and bring me and my 
friend ”»—he paused to accent the words 
“ my friend ”—“ bring us a couple of trans- 
formers that will step up the juice to around 
twenty-five hundred.” 

The waiter nodded and departed. 

“ My name is Kingbeck — Dick King- 
beck,” the newcomer offered. 

“ Mine’s Peter Haegel.” 

Kingbeck acknowledged the courtesy. 

“ A man’s a fool these days to invite a 
stranger to drink with him, I suppose; but 
I knew you were all right the minute I saw 
you.” He searched the impassive face of 
his new-found friend for a reaction to this 
speech, but there was none. “I’ve got a 
kind of an intuition that protects me. I 
can spot a cop or a detective as far as I 
can see one.” 

The waiter returned with two glasses ap- 
parently containing ginger ale. The man 
who called himself Haegel lifted his glass 
and smelled of it. 

“You can drink it,” Kingbeck assured 
him. “It don’t contain more than one- 
half of one per cent of wood alcohol. It 
takes three or more of ’em to kill you. I’ve 
tried that many without any luck. You’re 
a stranger?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Got a job?” 

“No. How are things here?” 

“Dead. Nothing doing. There hasn’t 
been anything in my line for months. I’m 
an electrician. What’s your trade?” 

“ Just a laborer—anything.” 

Kingbeck glanced at the other man’s 
hands, but made no comment. 

“ Here’s how!” 

He raised his glass. 

The other man sipped and made an in- 
voluntary face. 

“It is vile stuff,” his host admitted. “I 
thought you wouldn’t be used to lightning. 
I’m glad you’re not. My advice to you is 
to lay off the moonshine. I suppose you 
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think it’s a little late in the day for me to 
be springing that, but I’m a lot older than 
you—” 

“T don’t think so,” Haegel interrupted 
quietly. “I believe we are about of an 


“ Perhaps, if you measure forward from 
birth,” Kingbeck conceded. “I was mea- 
suring backward from death.” He smiled at 
the other’s quick glance of interrogatory 
appraisal. “ Partial paralysis, with com- 
plications of one sort and another,” he ex- 
plained. “A good nervous shock would 
short-circuit my whole works. I don’t 
mind much. I’ve done nearly everything 


‘I want to. Of course I’m lying, but it’s 


better to kid yourself. A good bluff shuts 
off sympathy, and that hurts worse than 
anything else.” 

The young man in the brown suit seemed 
inclined to talk, and asked no confidences 
in return, so Haegel listened listlessly te an 
engaging account of a life that seemed to 
include a knowledge of all the less repu- 
table localities in the western hemisphere, 
from the old French quarter of Montreal to 
the native distilleries of Guatemala and 
on south to the gay capital of Brazil. Once 
he had been a professional wrestler—now 
all he had left was the shoulders—and he 
had traveled a good deal in pursuit of 
matches. 

“It has taken me thirty-one years to 
find out what I know of the half of the 
world we live in, and over there is Europe, 
Asia, and Africa that I will never see. I’m 
curious. Know anything about any of 
them, stranger?” 

“A little about Europe; but I only saw 
it in war-time.” 

For some reason or other, Kingbeck 
smiled approvingly at that remark. 

“T thought perhaps you had. I’m glad. 
bee say to having dinner with me at my 

at?” 

When the other protested politely, he 
brushed the objections aside with— 

“A meal’s a meal these days, especially 
when you haven’t a job. Besides, I’ve got 
a reason for wanting you to come.” 

Peter Haegel finally consented, and his 
new acquaintance tucked him under his 
arm, so to speak, and carried him off 
through a more or less unsavory neighbor- 
hood to a not distant apartment hotel. 
Kingbeck’s flat was on the third floor, and 
was reached by a rickety, rattling elevator 
which guests operated themselves. 
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“T can’t climb stairs,” he explained, un- 
locking the door. - 


THE apartment which they entered was 
ordinary enough, not ultramodern, but, by 
comparison with the entrance to the build- 
ing and the dingy public halls and stair- 
ways, quite cheerful, well and tastefully 
furnished, and softly lighted, mostly by 
floor-lamps. A woman’s hat and coat lay 
on a davenport. 

Haegel started to back out of the door. 

“T didn’t know you were married,” he 
said. 

“T’m not—yet,” Kingbeck returned. 
“That coat and hat belong to a young wo- 
man who is my—but I’d rather not explain 
who and what she is until you have met 
her. If you wish to clean up before din- 
ner, I can even lend you a razor.” 

Peter Haegel, as he labored with laud- 
able industry before a bath-room mirror, 
removing whiskers and even some stains 
which he had carefully put on by intention 
several hours before, wondered what sort 
of a household he had stumbled into. He 
smiled, too, at his own puzzled face, and 
was frankly glad that it was a nice face, 
with steady and smiling gray eyes, even if 
the nose was a little large and the mouth 
wide, practical, and full of white, service- 
able teeth. 

He felt that he must still be young and 
foolish to care how he might appear before 
a person about whom he knew nothing ex- 
cept by premonition. He grinned appre- 
ciatively at the reflection which he ad- 
dressed as “ you damned fool!” 

In keeping with his clean face, Peter 
squared his shoulders as he stepped into 
the living-room. Kingbeck was there, 
and— 

“ Rosa, this is Mr. Peter Haegel, of the 
United States Secret Service.” 

. The girl said nothing, but extended her 
and. 

Peter could only stammer a conventional 
greeting. He had received two knock-out 
blows in swift succession, one of them the 
fact that Kingbeck had named his profes- 
sion, and the other Rosa herself. 

Rosa was like a topaz, with vivid au- 
tumn-gold hair and dark blue eyes that 
had, nevertheless, lurking fire in them. 
Perhaps her most deadly weapon against 
Peter’s heart was her mouth. A man could 
never be cruel to a woman with a mouth 
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like that! It had a short upper lip and a 
delicious curve that looked as if it would 
tremble if you spoke a harsh word. She 
wasn’t a raving beauty, really, but she had 
no need to be. Her wistfulness did the 
trick—that and a certain forecasting of sex 
in the soft lines of her figure. 

Her dress was of knitted silk, orange 
color, with cuffs and a collar of black, the 
latter high around her neck and buttoned 
over on the side. It was too much color 
and not the right material or cut for a 
house-dress, but no one could quarrel with 
the effective simplicity of it. 

“ Before we go in to dinner,” Kingbeck 
was saying, “ Rosa wants me to tell you 
that she cannot speak to you in the ordi- 
nary sense. When she was a child, her 
vocal chords were paralyzed in a curious 
way which she will perhaps tell you about 
herself some day; but after you have been 
with her a little while you can tell exactly 
what she is saying if you keep your eyes 
on her lips. It doesn’t take any extraordi- 
nary skill as a lip-reader to understand her, 
because she makes every word quite dis- 
tinct. I am going to place you on this side 
of the table, opposite to Rosa, so that you 
can see her lips. I am so used to watching 
her talk that I can almost understand her 
if I can see the tip of her ear.” 

Rosa’s lips moved in dumb speech as she 
smiled. 

“ Did you understand that?” Kingbeck 
demanded of Peter. 

“T’m not sure. I thought she said, ‘I 
do not wag my ears like a donkey.’ ” 

“Correct! That’s just what she did 
say.” 

Rosa clapped her hands in pleased ap- 
plause. 

From that point the dinner proceeded 
merrily. Peter was glad of a legitimate ex- 
cuse to watch his hostess’s lips. Every mo- 
ment they fascinated him more. Hers was 
a sweet, unspoiled mouth, if ever there was 
one. 

Several times she said something which 
Peter did not catch. The first time he 
turned to Kingbeck for interpretation. The 
latter laughed. 

“ She did not intend that you should un- 
derstand. Rosa and I are so accustomed 
to lip-reading that we can converse back 
and forth in a sort of shorthand of our own, 
scarcely moving the lips at all. It was 
very rude of her to use it before a guest. 
What she really did was to thank me for 
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bringing to dinner the nicest young man 
she had ever met.” 

Rosa laughed again. 

“ Wait!” Kingbeck ordered. “I'll scold 
her!” 

He turned a severe face toward Rosa, 
and fixed her with a compelling eye for a 
few seconds. Peter saw the corners of his 
mouth twitch occasionally, but there was 
no very definite movement of the lips. 

Rosa understood, and finally she turned 
to Peter and apologized — wordlessly, of 
course. 

“T°am very sorry, Mr. Peter Haegel, 
that. I was rude to you. I shall not say 
anything nice about you again until after 
you have gone home.” 

The speech charmed him. The use of 
his full name, the lurking element of inti- 
mate teasing in it, made him feel all warm 
and crinkly around his heart. What sort 
of a witch was this girl? 

Peter did not consider himself especially 
susceptible, and just now he was on duty 
and officially suspicious. He filed the ques- 
tion away in his mind for future reference. 
It certainly was impossible to answer it 
while he was engaged in the fascinating 
business of watching her lips. 

When dinner was done, Kingbeck or- 
dered the girl from the table much as one 
might instruct a child to retire. 

“ You will have just time enough to put 
on that new dress we got yesterday,” he 
said. “That will do very nicely for the 
wedding.” 

Peter thought he caught a look of dis- 
may, of the recrudescence of a fear that had 
been temporarily banished in the girl’s eyes. 
Perhaps he was mistaken. At any rate, 
she made her excuses and left the table 
docilely enough. 








Ill 


WHEN they were alone, Kingbeck looked 
at his guest quizzically. 

“ Now ask the questions,” he suggested. 
“ T’ll answer all of them that I can.” 

“ Whose wedding?” sprang first to Pe- 
ter’s lips. 

“ Mine,” replied Kingbeck—“ mine and 
Rosa’s.”” He paused to give Peter time to 
comment. “I thought you would disap- 


prove. I do myself; but there is a reason 
behind it, just as there is a reason behind 
every human action, if you look far enough. 
Ask your other questions. Perhaps we can 
get at the explanation all in a bunch.” 
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“ How did you know who I was?” Peter 
demanded. 

“I told you I could spot a cop—remem- 
ber? And you smiled to yourself when I 
said it to think how you were fooling me.” 

Peter held down his anger, which threat; 
ened to rise, and continued: 

“What sort of a crook are you?” 

The other smiled tolerantly. 

“T don’t call myself a crook at all, but 
I will admit that I am one of the men you 
were sent out to bring in. I am interested 
in merchandizing the more or less medicinal 
product of the oriental poppy.” 

“Why, in God’s name, if you are an 
opium-smuggler, did you bring me to your 
hang-out and introduce me to your—er—” 

“It is because of Rosa that I brought 
you here and practically placed myself in 
your hands. Take a cigarette, and I'll try 
to tell you what I mean between the light- 
ing of it and the last puff.” 

Curious language from a crook! Just 
what sort of a game was he facing? Peter 
cautiously touched the outside of his own 
coat pocket to see if his automatic was 
there. It was. 

“In the first place,” Kingbeck began, 
“there are no crooks. There are no vil- 
lains in real life. Perhaps you know that 
already. I think you do. Some men are 
merely confronted with handicaps, with 
problems, that they cannot overcome by 
means approved of by the laws according 
to which we are supposed to live. In other 
words, if you look back far enough, and 
with sympathy enough, you can find the 
reason why any enemy of society has be- 
come—let us say an evader of the law. I 
can only illustrate by my own life, but be- 
cause I know the facts in one case I can 
understand many, and can forgive. It is 
too bad that the judges who sit upon the 
benches of our courts are not all men who 
have been through hell themselves. 

“T was in the army. A great many of 
us who have trouble with the police were. 
I only served on this side, though, and I 
came out of it much as I am now. Not all 
of my disability was contracted in the line 
of duty, strictly speaking, and our benevo- 
lent government turned me loose to shift 
for myself, without making any provision 
to insure my honesty. I’m not complain- 
ing. According to law, there was no other 
way. 

“TI could not practise my trade. As I 
told you, I cannot climb, and any shock, 
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even an extraordinarily loud noise, upsets 
me so that I go all to pieces. God knows, 
I curse myself, but I know from experience 
that I can’t hang on. 

“ What was I to do? I had to live. At 
first I very nearly didn’t. Then, when pro- 
hibition came on, I found that there was 
an easy profit in acting as middleman be- 
tween those who had contraband liquor and 
those who wanted it. That was in New 
York, and it tided me over a summer. Later 
I came out here. I thought the climate 
would perhaps help me to get well. It 
didn’t, but that doesn’t matter now. I met 
up with a bunch that was peddling ‘ snow’ 
—running it across from Mexico, you know. 
I wouldn’t play that game—not at first. I 
didn’t see much harm in selling hooch to 
old booze-fighters who aren’t happy with- 
out it, but I drew the line at making it any 
easier for fools to acquire the drug habit. 
Later, however, I stepped over the line that 
I had drawn. Everybody has certain lim- 
itations, beyond which he will not go, or 
thinks he won’t go; but sometimes some- 
thing comes along and forces him over. 

“In my case it was Rosa. She came to 
me six months ago. I wasn’t living here 
then—just had a hole in the wall to sleep 
in. She was out of luck. There’d been a 
tenement fire in the neighborhood, and 
she’d lost her folks—never has explained 
much about it; but, anyway, she asked me 
to shelter her for the night. She wrote it 
on a piece of paper when she found I 
couldn’t read her lips. You’ve seen Rosa. 
You know what you would have done. 

“T found her a place to stay, and then 
lay awake all night thinking about her. I 
suppose I began to fall in love with her 
even then. For the life of me I couldn’t 
see what was going to become of her. Han- 
dicapped by her lack of speech, and also 
by her beauty, there was no ordinary em- 
ployment open to her. 

“ Finally I hit upon the curious plan 
under which we have lived. I offered her 
a job myself. Guess what? As my nurse. 
Told her I was sick—that was no lie, either 
—and said that I needed some one to take 
care of me. I knew it was the only way 
she’d accept anything from me. The next 
day I went out and rented this flat, and 
that’s what she has been doing ever since— 
taking care of me.” 

Peter Haegel considered. 

“You two have been living here together 
all alone?” 
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“Would you criticise me for that? 
What could any one say of her here that 
wouldn’t be better than what they would 
say if I had let her go? But no one says 
anything. I’ve pretended to be more of an 
invalid than I really am, and she is my 
nurse—that’s all. 

“ But all this takes money. I couldn’t 
earn enough, even by bootlegging. So I 
became a snow merchant. When you come 
to a place where it is the good of humanity 
against the only thing in the world that 
you really love, humanity loses out every 
time. I told her the money came from the 
government because I had been disabled in 
the war, and she doesn’t know to this day 
anything like as much as you do about me. 
With a little luck she never will. 

“The next thing you want to know is 
why a physical and moral wreck like my- 
self dares to marry a girl like that, espe- 
cially when he knows, as I do, that she 
doesn’t care for me that way. Here’s the 
answer to that. I carry ten thousand dol- 
lars of war risk insurance. Somebody is 
going to get that pretty soon, but I can’t” 
leave it to her unless she is my wife. 
There’s that!” 

“ But I still don’t see where I come in 
on all this,” argued Peter Haegel. 

“You will. I picked you out deliberate- 
ly. Some one else will have to look out for 
her very soon. Whom do I know to trust 
her to? No one but the scum of the city— 
not a soul who is on the side of law and 
order. I wouldn’t leave a dog to the mer- 
cies of the men I do business with—es- 
pecially a dog with the money she is going 
to have. There’s some beside the insur- 
ance. I’ve been laying it aside for her. 
It’s in an account in her name at the Day 
and Night Bank. There will be a lot more 
after to-night. I’ve got thirty ounces of— 
but you’re not interested in that.” 

“IT am—very much interested,” Peter 
Haegel insisted. 

The lame man laughed. 

“ Officially, yes, but not really. The 
question right now is, will you take charge 
of Rosa, temporarily at least, and see that 
she gets a square deal out of life? The 
money part is all attended to—I’ve traded 
the last shreds of my decency for that; but 
there has to be a strong man to protect her 
from more dangers than ordinarily lie in 

the path of a girl. You can do it. Will 
you?” 

Haegel smiled his slow smile—an illu- 
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minating smile that made his rather stern 
face positively boyish. 

““T’ve got many things to do to-night,” 
Kingbeck urged; “ but before I go I want 
your word.” 

Haegel did not answer immediately even 
then. When he did, he said: 

“In your reckoning, haven’t you over- 
looked the fact that perhaps there are po- 
licemen who will stick to their duty, no 
matter how much their sympathies and 
their inclinations may drag them away?” 

“ Are you that kind of a policeman?” 

“Tam. I was sent out to bring you in, 
Kingbeck, and I’m going to do it.” 

Peter Haegel finished his speech with his 
automatic in his hand, pointed suggestively 
at the other man’s third vest button; but 
Kingbeck made no move. 

“I thought you were that kind of a po- 
liceman,” he admitted dryly. “ That’s why 
I slipped the cartridge-clip out of your au- 
tomatic when your coat was hung up while 
you were shaving.” 

_ The Secret Service man did not lower his 

n. 

“ There’s one cartridge in it,” he retort- 
ed evenly. “I always carry one loaded in 
the barrel, besides those in the clip.” 

Kingbeck lifted his eyes from the gun- 
muzzle and gazed thoughtfully at Haegel’s 
impassive face. At length, with a sigh, he 
relaxed. 

“T’ll take a chance that you’re a liar, 
Mr. Haegel. If you’ve got that cartridge 
you say you have, shoot and get it over 
with. I won’t go with you any other way.” 

Haegel slowly lowered his gun and 
dropped it on the table. 

“You win! There’s no cartridge in the 
barrel, and I don’t know that I could use 
it if there was.” 

“Thanks. You'll take care of Rosa?” 

“ T’ll do my best.” 

“ Good! You won’t lose anything by it, 
because Rosa’s gratitude is worth trading 
your soul for. Look at your gun.” 

Haegel picked up the weapon curiously. 

“Why, the cartridge clip is in it!” he 
said. 

“* And was all the time. You may need 
it later, so shove it back in your pocket.” 


IV 


Tue door-bell rang. The colored maid 
came from the kitchen somewhere in the 
rear and admitted a man wearing a clerical 


costume. 
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“Mr. Freeman,” Kingbeck introduced 
him. “ Rosa goes to his church every Sun- 
day—to pray for me, she says.” 

““ She does,” confirmed the minister. “I 
often see her lips moving right in the mid- 
dle of my sermon, and I can’t help reading 
what she says.” 

“Tf you can,” mused Kingbeck, “ per- 
haps God understands her, too. I shall 
need it.” 

Mr. Freeman had the good sense to say 
nothing. Rosa came in just then. 

Her wedding dress was blue—dark blue, 
just a solid color silk, cut modestly high 
like a schoolgirl’s frock. She was quite 
pale, and her eyes were troubled, but her 
lips smiled, and she kept her glance reso- 
lutely on Kingbeck, as if to catch his slight- 
est command. 

“Come!” said her benefactor, almost 
roughly. “Let’s get at this. I have a 
great deal to do to-night.” 

The minister marshaled them before him 
conventionally, and the colored maid was 
called in. She and the Secret Service man 
were to be the witnesses. 

The service had proceeded as far as “ Do 
you, Rosa, take this man—” when the door 
opened noiselessly, and into the apartment 
stepped three men. One was gigantic and 
dark-skinned; the other two were squat, 
thick-set white men, ugly of jaw and long 
of arm. The colored man—if he was that 
—affected a touch of the foreign in his 
manner, as if, at least to himself, he was a 
prince of Morocco. 

“ Mos’ sorry,” he murmured apologeti- 
cally; “ mus’ interrup’.” His voice hard- 
ened perceptibly as he continued, speaking 
specifically to the groom. “ Rosa, she my 
girl. You have understand that, Kingbeck, 
but you forget. I marry her myself right 
now!” 

Haegel reached toward the pocket of his 
coat, but Kingbeck stopped him with a 
sharp negative movement of his head. 

The two white men arranged themselves 
on either side of the minister and forced 
him to the door. 

“Wait outside in the street for a few 
minutes,” their chief commanded; “ but do 
not let him go. He will perhaps be so good 
as to continue this wedding elsewhere with 
another bridegroom.” 

When the Rev. Mr. Freeman had been 
led, protesting, from the apartment, and 
the door had closed after him, the quarter- 
breed—for so Haegel judged him—smiled 
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indulgently at the man whose plans he had 
so neatly frustrated. 

The latter turned a thoughtful eye upon 
the colored maid, who shrank visibly at the 
cold threat of the glance. 

“So!” murmured Kingbeck. 
were the one who told!” 

The maid slunk behind the man who was 
partly her own color, and, slipping through 
the open door, clattered down the stairs in 
terror. 

The master of the situation laughed. 

“For some time, Kingbeck, I suspec’ 
you are traitor. To-night, when I see you 
with Secret Service man, I know so. Yes? 
I not trus’ you no more. You know I 
could kill you an’ your friend so ver’ quiet- 
ly nobody ever suspec’?” 

“ Not me, you couldn’t!” 

Haegel sensed the menace of something 
he did not understand, but his spirit refused 
to yield before the will of this apparent 
monarch among law-breakers. 

“ Hush!” counseled Kingbeck. “ He is 
right. This building belongs to him and is 
full of his spies. You wouldn’t have a 
chance against him. I’ll do what you wish, 
Sala.” 

“Ver’ good! I think so. But I don’ 
trus’ you, all the same. You too damn 
clever!” 

“ Thanks, Sala. This compliment from 
you warms my self-esteem, and encourages 
me to work for you with redoubled vigor.” 

Kingbeck was standing by the window, 
which looked out upon the street three 
stories below. Something he saw there at- 
tracted his interest, and he directed Rosa’s 
attention to it. 

“Those men of yours, Sala, are being 
very rough with a minister of the gospel 
down there.” 

Sala only grunted without making any 
move to look, but Peter Haegel moved over 
to the embrasure and gazed below. 

Mr. Freeman stood there in the light 
cast from the entryway of the building, 
looking up. His arms were pinned to his 
sides by Sala’s aids, but they were not 
watching his lips. His lips were moving. 
Haegel could not catch the words that he 
was trying to make soundlessly, and turned 
to Kingbeck to see if he was getting it. 

Strangely enough, the latter had lighted 
a match, as if to ignite a cigarette; but 
there was no cigarette in his mouth, and as 
the match flared to its greatest illumination 
his lips framed the sentence: 


“ You 
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“T do.” 

The match burned out, and Kingbeck lit 
another, which he held in front of Rosa’s 
face for a second. 

Peter understood. Kingbeck and Rosa 
were being married without the use of a 
spoken word. 

At the end Kingbeck turned and kissed 
the girl reverently on the brow. 

“ Now we’re ready, Sala!” 

The big man regarded his henchman sus- 
piciously. 

“You too damn willing. Remember, no 
more tricks!” 

“ Right-o, no more! The last one is 
played between you and me, Sala. Let’s 
go!” He moved to the door. “ I can’t walk 
down the stairs, and the elevator is only 
safe for two, so Rosa and I will ride and 
meet you two gentlemen on the ground 
floor.” 

“No,” countermanded Sala. “I ride 
with you. No more tricks!” 

“ Just as you say,” conceded the lame 
man. To Peter Haegel he said: “I trust 
Rosa to your care,” and added soundlessly: 
“ Forever!” 

V 


THE tall Sala and the broad-shouldered 
Kingbeck entered the rickety elevator, and 
the door slammed shut after them. There 
was a curious smilé on Kingbeck’s lips as 
he started the mechanism. 

The car began to wheeze and rattle as it 
sank below the floor. Two-thirds of the 
way to the next landing it stopped. 

The voice of Sala rose in angry com- 
plaint, and that of Kingbeck replied in 
soothing mockery. Then the elevator and 
the shaft itself began to shake and rattle 
with the sound of a physical struggle. 

“ Beat it, Haegel!” came the panted 
command of the lame man. “I can hold 
the car here until you get away, I think. 
Use your gun, if you have to, but don’t 
come back. Good-by!” 

The significance of the strategy was quite 
clear to Peter’s mind. Whatever other 
opinion he might have of his recent host, 
he could not help but admire the bravery 
and the spirit of sacrifice which prompted 
him to lock himself in the narrow confines 
of an elevator-cage with a man of Sala’s 
physical proportions and apparent strength. 

The orders he had just received were in 
the nature of a dying behest—Peter knew 
that, and he did not hesitate to act upon 
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them. He could not help Kingbeck, but 
perhaps he could save Kingbeck’s wife, who 
was clinging in bewilderment to his arm. 

Rosa’s life had suddenly taken an un- 
expected and sinister turn. She’ who had 
been sheltered from even the knowledge of 
the evil which beset her benefactor, now 
her husband, was face to face with all the 
hideous consequences of sin and crime. 

“Come on, Rosa— quick!” Peter or- 
dered peremptorily. 

Half dragging her, he started down the 
narrow stairs. 

Part way to the next floor they passed 
the stalled elevator, and had a momentary 
glimpse of the two men inside the rickety 
cage fighting for possession of the control 
lever and threshing about like a couple of 
tigers in a trap. 

Doors on the second floor were cautious- 
ly opened, and kimonoed tenants were 
peering timidly to see what the noise was 
all about; but at the sound of a shrill whis- 
tle all disinterested spectators withdrew 
suddenly, and doors were slammed shut and 
bolts hastily thrown. 

Peter did not know what the whistle 
portended, but he slipped his gun out of his 
pocket and loaded the barrel for the first 
shot. 

Below, at the entryway, was the sound 
of running feet, first across the corridor and 
then on the stairs. As Peter rounded the 
turn in the stairway to the main floor, there 
was an explosion just ahead of him, and a 
vicious bullet whanged into the plaster over 
his head. 

He jerked Rosa back around the turn 
and opened fire pointblank at two men who 
were coming up, shooting as they climbed. 
Alone he would have faced them both, and, 
trusting to the advantage of shooting down, 
would have made a dash for the open air; 
but he could not subject Rosa to the cer- 
tain danger. 

Behind him, on the landing just above, 
he heard doors being unbolted again. Across 
his mind flashed the recollection of King- 
beck’s statement, earlier in the evening, 
that the entire building was tenanted by un- 
derlings of the ruthless Sala. It would 





never do to be caught in a cross-fire from 
above and below at the same time. 

So he emptied his automatic down the 
stairs, and, picking Rosa up across his 
shoulder, beat a swift retreat back to the 
third floor and into the apartment they had 
just left. 
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As he stood in the door, listening for the 
sounds of pursuit, he saw the top of the 
elevator-cage sink swiftly from sight, and 
a second later there was a terrific crash as 
the lift platform struck the basement. The 
cable had given way under the strain of the 
struggle which had been taking place in 
the car. 

The thought sickened him for a moment, 
and almost paralyzed his initiative. There 
seemed little doubt that the word with 
which his new-found friend had entrusted 
his wife to him — “ forever” — had been 
prophetic. 

Peter’s jaw whitened as he set his teeth. 
That trust should not be in vain! 

He closed the door, perhaps as much to 
shut out the thought of the horror out there 
in the elevator-shaft as to protect them 
against the attack which must surely come. 

The lock and the bolt on the door were 
flimsy affairs, no safeguard against violence. 
Peter reenforced them by dragging all the 
movable furniture over and piling it against 
the panels. Rosa, as soon as she compre- 
hended his intention, helped him, tugging 
with feverish energy at the heavier pieces, 
such as the piano and the davenport. 

“ Ts there a back door?” he asked Rosa. 

She shook her head, but took his hand 
and indicated that he was to follow her. 

She led him through the apartment to the 
kitchen. A sliding panel revealed a de- 
scending rope in a narrow shaft. 

“ Dumb-waiter, eh?” 

Peter seized a knife from the kitchen ta- 
ble and hacked the rope in two. 

“ There’s that, for a few minutes at least! 
Now to get help. Is there a telephone?” 

Rosa piloted him silently to an instru- 
ment in the hall. Peter picked up the re- 
ceiver and began pumping the handle up 
and down rapidly, in the hope of attracting 
the attention of the operator more quickly 
than usual. There was an ominous and 
sickening lack of sound in response to his 
efforts, and at last he gave up. ° 

“ Cut off, of course!” he muttered. “ And 
probably there wasn’t a policeman near 
enough to hear the riot, or any one else 
who would dare turn in a police call for a 
disturbance in this neighborhood!” 

By this time there was a persistent ham- 
mering at the front door. Peter examined 
his barricade. It would hold for a little 
while at best—that was all. 

As he stood there trying to think if there 
was anything further he could do to stave 











. Teached wildly for a weapon. 
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off the fate which seemed to be closing in 
on them, the glass in a framed picture on 
the wall splintered noisily and dropped to 
the floor. 

With his eye he measured the location of 
the picture and its angle with the front 
window. 

“Firing from the house across the 
street!” he decided. “‘ Turn out the lights.” 

Rosa obeyed. The features of the room 
were blotted out. There remained only 
impenetrable darkness, broken by a gray 
patch at one end, where the window let in 
the feeble radiance of the street. 


VI 


THE situation seemed suddenly very se- 
rious indeed. Everything that he had done 
so far was merely to stave off the ultimate 
disaster for a few moments longer. No 
outpost, ringed by machine guns, was ever 
more surely doomed to extinction than were 
they, marooned in this unfriendly neigh- 
borhood and surrounded by enemies who, 
for their own sakes, could not afford to let 
them eScape. 

In the darkness the nearness of the end 
seemed more nerve-sapping—darkness and 
silence, save for the splintering of wood 
around the door, which was evidently being 
forced with a jimmy. 

Rosa felt it, too, because instinctively 
she found him and touched his hand. Her 
own hand trembled, and Peter threw a re- 
assuring arm around her. Her fright 
brought home to him again the necessity of 
maintaining his own courage. 

“We can’t get out by ourselves, so 
there’s got to be a way to signal for help,” 
he told her in her ear, more to reason the 
thing out for himself than because he ex- 
pected her to help. “Ships at sea have 
their wireless, armies their rockets and 
flares; savages have their signal fires, 
and—” e 

Across the gray patch that was the win- 
dow appeared the legs of a man, dangling 
from above. The apparition paralyzed at 
once Peter’s mind and his organs of speech. 

The legs came down lower and lower. 
They were feeling for the sill as a foot-rest. 

Peter released Rosa from his arm and 
His hand 
encountered the piano-stool, which they 
had not added to the barricade because of 
its negligible weight. He picked it up over 
his head, basket-ball fashion, and let drive 
at the window. It struck in the upper sash, 
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drove through with a crash of glass, and 
landed in the pit of the intruder’s stomach. 

Perhaps the surprise helped to loosen the 
man’s grip on the ledge above. At any rate 
he hung for a moment, scrabbling franti- 
cally, and then dropped backward out of 
sight. 

Peter brushed cold beads of perspiration 
from his forehead with his coat-sleeve. It 
was not the first time that he had been in a 
tight place, but the sheer ruthlessness of 
passion and the instinct of self-preservation, 
even when encountered in himself, appalled 
him. Why, that man had been a living, 
hating thing a second before, and now— 

“Look out! Behind you, Peter!” 

He turned, without questioning the fact 
that the warning had come from the lips of 
Rosa in spoken words—lips which had hith- 
erto been dumb. Later he had time to 
thank God that in the moment of supreme 
need she had been able to make the super- 
human effort that overcame the handicap 
under which she had labored for years. 

With all his fighting animal instincts now 
aroused, he sensed that the enemy whom 
he turned to meet had a knife in a hand 
upraised. Clutching at random, Peter en- 
countered the descending wrist, which he 
grasped in the circle of his own powerful 
fingers. 

But his new assailant was not dependent 
upon weapons alone. He was a strong 
man, as strong as Peter himself, and he 
circled Peter’s neck with his other arm in 
a choking embrace. 

From war-time experience, Peter knew 
an Apache trick or two himself, and with 
his free thumb he put enough pressure on 
the other man’s eyeball to cause him to 
break the throat grip. 

Even while fighting for breath and life, 
Peter’s mind was dealing with the separate 
problem of how his assailant had entered 
the apartment. The front door still held, 
though it was splintering, and no one had 
got in through the window yet. Then he 
hit on it. 

“ The dumb-waiter shaft!” he cried out. 
“ Pour hot water down it—acid, ammonia, 
anything!” 

He heard Rosa moving to obey, and de- 
voted himself whole-heartedly to a desper- 
ate effort to extract the breath of life from 
the man who had been about to strike him 
down from behind. 

Interlocked, they crashed to the floor. 
Peter felt a sharp stab in his arm, and 















thought for a moment that his antagonist 
had to get action with his knife as 
they fell. The crackle of glass under them, 
however, offered the true explanation. 
They had fallen near the spot where the 
picture-frame had been broken, and a splin- 
ter of the glass had pierced his skin. The 
cut smarted and was bleeding, but was not 
serious. 

By a lucky chance Rosa found the run- 
ning water in the kitchen sink almost boil- 
ing hot. She emptied a dish-pan full of it 
down the dumb-waiter shaft. A howl from 
below advertised the fact that she was “ on 
target,” and the sound of a heavy body 
slipping and falling indicated that the 
enemy had found it advisable to retreat 
hastily. 

But her mind was not on the action and 
reaction. While she poured hot water reso- 
lutely down the shaft, she was repeating to 
herself: 

“Ships at sea have their wireless, sav- 
ages their signal fires—” 

There she halted, just as Peter Haegel 
had done. 

Signal fire—why not? There was no 
telephone, and the policeman on the beat 
was either in cahoots with the law-breakers 
of the neighborhood or too worldly-wise to 
take a hand; but in the city there was one 
group of fighting men who let no considera- 
tion interfere with a call to duty, who never 
hesitated for anything—neither danger nor 
politics. 

And there was a way to call to them, to 
signal for assistance. It was a trifle dras- 
tic, but the case demanded a desperate 
remedy. The sound of the two men pant- 
ing and tearing at each other in the next 
room spurred her to the execution of her 
mad idea. 

She began lighting newspapers and 
throwing them down the dumb-waiter shaft. 
The first one went out. The next she sat- 
urated first with a little kerosene, which she 
kept for cleaning furniture, and it sailed, a 
flaming torch, down the grimy flue. Other 
papers which she threw after it caught fire 
readily from the first, and the shaft made a 
fine chimney. 

A wave of heat and acrid smoke drove 
her away from the opening and to the 
kitchen window for a breath of air. She 
lifted the sash. The outlet was just what 
the fire needed, and with the added draft 
it began to roar and crackle like a forest 
conflagration. There was a red glow be- 
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hind her, which outlined her head to the 
woman who was leaning out of the window 
across the alley and wondering if anybody 
was getting hurt in the fight going on over 
at the Hillbilly Fiats. 

That red glow and the cloud of smoke 
coming out of the window decided the hith- 
erto listless neighbor. It was all very well 
not to take sides in a gang fight, but a fire 
was another thing. Twenty minutes’ neg- 
lect might wipe out the entire community. 

Instinct overcame caution. She turned 
from her window, screaming “ Fire! Fire!” 
and ran to the telephone. 

The smoke in the kitchen was becoming 
too thick for endurance. Besides, she 
might be needed; so Rosa slipped through 
the door into the living-room, and closed 
it tight behind her to keep out the smoke 
as long as possible. 

As she entered, the noise of bodies thump- 
ing on the floor ceased. There was a long- 
drawn sigh to replace the sound of panting 
breath, and then nothing more. The in- 
sidious attack on the door still continued, 
but in the room itself comparative quiet 
reigned. 

Rosa knew that the battle had termi- 
nated one way or the other. The terrifying 
question was, which way? Was the man 
who had given that sigh friend or foe? In 
the darkness she had no means of knowing. 
She moved noiselessly to the electric light 
switch, and stood with her hand on it, but 
did not turn it on. 

From far off came the faint clamor of the 
fire department sirens. They were coming. 
God grant it was not too late! 

Rosa stood in an agony of indecision. 
She could hear the cautious movement of 
some one on the floor—the victor in the 
struggle which had just ended. Whichever 
one it was evidently did not know that she 
had come back into the room. Whether to 
reveal herself or not was the question. 

The problem was still undecided when 
the circle of light from a pocket flash 
gleamed for a second in the corner of the 
room nearest the window — gleamed and 
went out, then came on again steadily. 

The illuminated spot rested for a mo- 
ment, and then began traversing the floor, 


as if searching for something. At last it - 


stopped, and in the light glittered a short, 
ugly bladed knife. 

A hand reached down and picked it up— 
a powerful, dark-skinned hand. 


The light went out, then reappeared 4 
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second later more to the left, and rested 
this time upon the bruised and battered 
features of Peter Haegel. His eyes were 
closed, but he was breathing faintly—that 
could be seen even by the limited radiance 
of the flash. 

The other man was now in front of the 
window, outlined against the gray light of 
the opening. Rosa saw his arm raised slow- 
ly, as if to strike. She screamed and turned 
the electric light switch. 

The blinding glare of light revealed a 
room full of drifting smoke, and, by the 
window, like a giant in a fog, a man with 
arm upraised. 

The arm which held the knife aloft was 
descending to strike; but suddenly it grew 
limp, and the blade clattered to the floor, 
followed after a second by the swaying fig- 
ure of the owner. 

Rosa was partially conscious of having 
heard the bark of a rifle from the house 
across the street just as this happened. Her 
light had offered Sala’s own men a target! 

The girl fainted as the fire department 
motor-trucks drew up thunderously before 
the building. 

VII 


At the hospital Haegel and Kingbeck 
occupied adjacent cots. They were both 
conscious, although Kingbeck was in pretty 
bad shape from the shock and the fall. The 
surgeon who had just been examining him 
shook his head at the nurse as he walked 
away. 

“ Well, policeman!” Kingbeck hailed his 
neighbor. “I let you in for something, 
didn’t 1?” 

Peter Haegel smiled back, disarranging 
the strips of adhesive plaster which indi- 
cated the best routes across his face. 

“IT didn’t mind doing it for you—and 
for Rosa,” he said. 

“ Oh, so she has pierced your rhinoceros- 
hide heart, too, has she? Every man who 
has ever seen her has fallen for her one way 
or another, including Sala.” 

“Who disproved your theory that there 
are no villains?” 

Kingbeck searched the Secret Service 
man’s face with that same quizzical, tol- 
erant smile that he had worn earlier in the 
evening. 

“Who are we to judge, Mr. Policeman, 
when neither of us has been damned by a 
careless ancestor? Had all of his blood 
been either white or black, perhaps he 
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would not have felt himself the object of 
the mistrust of both races.” 

Came Rosa to the hospital ward—Rosa, 
shaken and pale, but wearing the wistful, 
hesitating smile that made you want to 
shield her from all harm even if your own 
body was battered out of the semblance of 
the image in which man was made. 

“ Dick!” she whispered. 

“Why, Rosa!” he said, his voice break- 
ing a little with excitement and tears. “ You 
spoke—out loud!” 

Rosa did not explain, but Peter did, very 
soberly. 

“ There has .been a miracle, Kingbeck. 
In the darkness up there she had to speak 
to save my life—to warn me, and God gave 
her the power.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, there has been no miracle. I have 
always been able to talk.” 

Kingbeck was puzzled. 

“But why did you make me think 
that—” 

“To gain your sympathy,” she replied 
miserably, “ as a means of worming myself 
into your confidence.” 

Kingbeck said nothing, and asked no 
further questions, but turned his face away 
to hide his eyes and the place where his 
quizzical smile used to be. 

Peter Haegel was not so easily satisfied. 

“You’re on Federal assignment?” he 
questioned. 

She answered by handing him her iden- 
tifying papers. 

“ But I don’t understand why you let 
this thing go so far,” he debated. “ You 
must have had evidence enough to convict 
him months ago. Why didn’t you turn 
him up?” 

“ Could you have done it?” Rosa’s lips 
trembled as she looked at Kingbeck’s back, 
now turned resolutely toward her. “ Could 
you have done it if he had been gentler 
with you than your own mother, if he was 
the only man who never tried to take ad- 
vantage of your supposed helplessness, if 
he loved you as he used to love me, and if 
you finally came to love him as I—” 

“ Rosa, my dear!” The tears were well- 
ing frankly in Kingbeck’s eyes as he turned 
toward her once more. “Let me look at 
you. My God, it’s so! Mr. Policeman, 
you were right—there’s been a miracle, but 
it’s a greater one than you thought, a great- 
er one than I’ve ever dared to dream. Tell 
that surgeon that he needn’t shake his head 
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about me any more. I couldn’t die now! 
Rosa, girl of my heart, bend over me so 
that I can see you through my tears. If I 





can get well some day—do you suppose 
you could—” 

He stopped doubtfully. 

“ Dick, dear, are you meaning this for a 
proposal?” 

“ God love you, yes!” 

She shook her head. 
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“T’'ll never marry you, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

And then, when Kingbeck tried to swal- 
low the hurt that had come suddenly into 
his throat, she shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed, as she addressed Peter Haegel and 
the world at large. 

“ Heaven help me during a long life! 
The man has forgotten already that we 
were married this evening!” 











By Will 


ATTERSON was plunging along 
B through the black, deserted region of 

the docks, when an idea struck him 
effulgently. He halted in his tracks and 
laughed aloud. 

Supremely, divinely exalted in the dead 
silence of the night, he applauded himself 
as about to do a weird thing—as it might 
turn out, a terrible thing. He marveled at 
so timely an inspiration, halting short to 
question the empty darkness. The smells 
—that was it—of the sea! The gripping 
smell of tar, of oakum, of the thousand 
mingled essences of distant lands, the se- 
ductive incense of romance, of adventure! 

Batterson’s brain was quite drunk. His 
impulses were the hazy, chimerical visions 
that ceaselessly floated off its surface like 
steam, after several weeks’ parboiling—at 
the last, in ingeniously illegal concoctions. 
For half an hour he had been seeing him- 
self a pitiably cheated figure, grossly 
wronged by life. The pathos of it had been 
making his eyes full of tears and raising a 
big lump in his throat. 

Now, somewhere deep within him, a 
clean, decent, and collected reasoning told 
him that he was simply drunk and acting 
foolishly, that in the morning he would be 
sorry, that— 

Ah, but there was the supreme adventure 
of it! And life was that—an adventure. 
Anyhow, a decent drink was a thing of the 
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past, and there must be plenty of countries 
where— 

He knew he was audibly sucking in great 
sawing gasps of the night air, in the frantic 
striving of his overburdened lungs, and that 
his teeth were shivering together nervously 
in his exaltation. Withal, in sudden lapses, 
he couldn’t prevent pictures of the past 
weeks flashing before his consciousness. 

The girl had brought him a timely con- 
tentment with life, and his intentions, 
though quixotic, had been honorable, not- 
withstanding the fact that she had drifted 
into his life quite hazily. She had held a 
beauty like a pearl of Ceylon—pure, plain- 
tively radiant; a pearl, so he told himself, 
that glorified the muck of her surround- 
ings. In three weeks he had come to love 
her deeply—oh, so deeply! 

Tears again. She, too, like himself, had 
been famished for beauty. It became his 
pride to knock the final demolishing holes 
in his share of the Batterson money, and— 

Now he chortled again, and a solitary 
water-front patrol slued sharply about to 
look at him. How his two uncles had 
hated him for the blithesome but unproduc- 
tive paths along which his share of the Bat- 
terson Traction money had sped! For the 
girl he had squandered lavishly to provide 
beautiful things for the educating of her 
soul; odd things of rare appeal and distin- 
guished worthlessness. Among them were 





















a celestial figurine of Manchu jade; a glo- 

rious mating of peach-bloom vases, like the 
chiming of a peerless couplet; an exquisite- 
ly hideous bronze mendicant. 

All these gifts— anew he laughed, in 
right merry bitterness— had proved emi- 
nently portable. For within the last hour, 
cleaned out in an intensive game of cards, 
he had looked in and found a sacked and 
looted apartment. The girl—and the jade, 
and the cloisonné, and the bronze—were 
leaving. He had laughed—it was all so un- 
erringly retributive—and sought to restrain 
her; but the girl had become unduly pro- 
voked, and had struck him a terrible blow 
with the bronze mendicant, impressing beg- 
gary on his mind, as it were. 

A man along the string-piece of the pier 
down ahead of him had tied a light on the 
shore halyards. He was about to cast off 
a line. 

Batterson shut off the clutching of his 
lungs for air, and approached. He could 
not see what sort of craft lay there a little 
below the level of the wharf; and it did 
not matter. 

For five years he had been but a moneyed 
vagrant. Now, at last, the Batterson uncles 
were to be appeased. At last was he going 
to clear out and make a man of himself, 
albeit in some new country. 

His searching hands came out fruitless 
from his empty pockets. His watch was 
gone, but in an inside pocket he found an 
overlooked cigarette-case in French gilt; 
and he slipped off his ring. 

The calm, coldly disapproving reason 
deep within him noted that the man’s eyes 
lit to sudden slits in the lantern-light, and 
went gnawing upon the glittering baubles 
in ravenous desire. Batterson held them 
out. His mind spanned all troublesome 
preliminaries. 

“ Take ’em,” he said. “I’m going with 
you, to get on my feet.” It was all very 
hazy. “ They’re to pay my passage.” 

“Do ye happen to know where we're 
bound, chummy?” 

“No. It doesn’t matter.” 

The man’s eyes opened craftily. 

“We been lookin’ for another hand. 
Come below.” 

Down in the vile little forecastle some- 
thing in Batterson registered an apprehen- 
sive impression of filth and squalor; but 
is tongue was remarking calmly, as he 
Stripped off his coat: “I believe you may 
tell me where you’re bound.” : 
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A ring of grinning faces and blinking 
eyes regarded him rapturously from the 
tiers of bunks. 

“ We’re bound northeast!” 

“ Northeast?” 

“ Yes—for the Maddalenes, for a load 0’ 
spring herrin’.” 

“Where are your Maddalenes?” Ro- 
mance faltered apprehensively. 

“ Afloat up in the middle of the Gulf o’ 
St. Lawrence.” 

The captain stuck a dirty finger on a 
chart on the bulkhead. 

“‘ Magdalen Islands,” read young Bat- 
terson. “I hope it’s interesting, your Gulf 
country.” 

His collar came off, absently. 

“There’s a seaful o’ fish up there,” 
vouchsafed a grinning head. 

“ Sea’s all ice one day—next day it’s 
vanished,” said another. 

“ There’s a lazaretto o’ lepers up the Tra- 
cadie shore.” 

Batterson was not hearing. His body 
seemed suddenly to have vibrated out of 
existence. For a moment he seemed gid- 
dily all mind, divested of body, stark, de- 
tached. He pitched headlong into a bunk. 
The great roaring in his ears thundered 
— to silence; and life closed to behind 


II 


Acony came before realization. Batter- 
son suffered deeply before he was fully 
awake. Along with the misery of unsuc- 
cored nerves yammering for stimulant, 
came something else. It had to do first 
with his nostrils. He seemed to be breath- 
ing uncarded wool—foul, terrible stuff. 
The dimly outlined stanchions, the giddy 
motion, puzzled him less than this thing of 
breath. 

Hearing helped. The chuckling and 
clucking of ancient and putrid bilge, seep- 
age from untold cargoes of fish, gurgled 
behind the partitions about him. He fell 
heavily from the heaving bunk. 

On deck, the cold wind was unutterably 
sweet. It was late afternoon. He had slept 
nearly through two days. Daylight was 
withdrawing from a black, heaving sea. 
There was a fine, icy rain, bitterly dis- 
heartening. The appalling loneliness struck 
him—swamped him. 

The crew was functioning tensely under 
the hoarse commands of the captain. Bat- 
terson did not know the meaning of the 
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things around him. He sensed a threaten- 
ing wildness of coming storm. He found 
himself staring at the captain—a tall, pow- 
erful man, primal, elemental, brutal as the 
sea itself. The flesh was piled coarsely 
upon his face, as if by the rough buffoonery 
of a burlesque clay-modeler. 

Batterson stepped unsteadily up from 
the forecastle. The deck seemed to rise 
and spring the joints of his legs out of con- 
trol. He dragged at one of the hurrying 
crew to save himself, and the man slatted 
him away in vicious intolerance. 

The captain was beside him as he got un- 
steadily to his feet, pointing swiftly in 
black wrath. 

“ Get down below!” he shouted. “ You 
could go on overboard, only—we’re liable 
to need you!” 

Noting the instinctive resentment in the 
white, ghastly face, he struck Batterson— 
once. The cook and a sailor pitched the 
human wreckage down the companionway 
and kept on with their work. 

It seemed centuries later when conscious- 
ness jolted back to the man below. The 
vessel held a roaring clamor like stones be- 
ing tossed in a great caldron of metal. The 
cook was shaking Batterson, dragging at 
him. 

“ Your trick, matey!” 

He wanted to be kind, but there was an 
ominous negative quality about it, like the 
kindness of an executioner. He held a tin 
dipper of boiling tea to Batterson’s face. 
It slopped and swayed in the wild turmoil 
and scalded Batterson’s flesh. 

“ Cap’n 


“Drink it,” said the cook. 
wants ye on deck!” 

Life stirred to the scalding stuff like the 
spasmodic response of a senseless body 
touched by fire. The cook snatched at er- 
rant bread-crusts traveling out from some- 
where, and plunged them into the hot tea. 

“Git it into ye! Ye’ll need it! Cap’n 
says you can spell him, while I git some 
grub aboard the men.” 

On deck Batterson clung ignominiously 
to the compass-box, staring, bewildered, 
into the hard face of the captain. The 
skipper’s eyes flashed scathingly over him 
in bitter disgust. 

“Heave him to hell overboard!” he 
roared in a fury of disappointment. “ He’s 
no good!” 

Some attribute of an able line of Bat- 
tersons, long disregarded in this one, rose 
intrepidly within him. He let go his mon- 
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key-like clinging and forced himself to 
stand. 

“I’m some good—so long as—I’m 
alive!” he called out. 

They lashed him to the wheel. Some- 
thing had grown in him—something big 
that held the cowering flesh and bones of 
him gripped taut. They roared instruc- 
tions as to keeping the vessel in the wind. 

The Nova Scotia coast was to the west- 
ward. The gale was driving straight out 
from the southwest. The rain was con- 
gealing. Staring ahead into the lowering 
blackness, Batterson was conscious of men, 
like leeches, clinging, slatting, buried in 
smothering seas and hurled skyward again 
—but still clinging. 

They took in the mainsail. He saw 
them put the jib in a jacket, trice it up and 
crotch it, and take in the jumbo. Then 
the wind blew still more fiercely, and they 
had to run on. 

And now hail, like balls of ice, hurtled 
out of the sky. The seas frothed white. 
The man lashed to the wheel ducked his 
head. Where the grim missiles struck, they 
brought blood. 

The vessel descended into hollows that 
calmed the foresail; then up—up like a 
wearily charging horse, up to the watery 
pinnacle. Seas smashed the dories into 
kindling; but through all something held 
him rigid. 

As if from another world, he stared at 
the men sent to relieve him. He beat back 
the impending oblivion of bodily agony, 
got through the boiling seas, and made the 
companionway. 

On the second day the Linnet made into 
a sea of ice and hove to. On the fourth 
day, at dawn—mystery of the Magdalens 
—the anchor that had been fast in the sur- 
rounding ice hung clear. The Linnet rode 
free. The waste of ice had vanished in the 
night. 

Beyond, afloat on the smiling sea, were 
the Magdalens. 

III 


THE sun was warm on Batterson’s back. 

He sat hunched on a little elevation 
above the sea, a look in his sunken eye- 
balls like that of a playful puppy kicked 
into a corner by a suddenly brutal master. 
His body was a battered husk in which the 
fires burned low. The sun was warm on 
his back. That was the one thing to which 
the husk reacted. 














Slowly he turned his head. The islands 
might have been waste scraps from a dis- 
tant continent carelessly strewn on the sea. 
As he looked, some miserable thing in him 
reacted feebly to a disturbing lance of 
beauty. Glittering, fleecy clouds, like 
snowy peaks, zigzagged low around the ho- 
rizon; the sea, greenly crystal, like resid- 
uary liquor from its recently vanished ice, 
was painted in in translucent silver. 

He ignored it. He looked away. His 
back was warm! 

From below him on the beach came a 
hollow rumble from the keel of the Linnet’s 
boat being dragged down the rocks. Bat- 
terson did not stir. The men stood a mo- 
ment looking about for him. 

He had come ashore in the first boat, 
white, emaciated, silent. He would not go 
back in the Linnet. He did not know what 
he was going to do, but his eyes cursed the 
Linnet. 

Slowly his lips curled apart from his teeth 
in bleak derision. A flash from the pre- 
Linnet days had come to him—his boasted 
confidence in his savoir faire, under any 
and all circumstances. He gave a disgust- 
ed grunt. Life, as he had known it, was 
the mere tickling of delicately hued phil- 
osophies with a straw; the bland pawing 
over of human emotions spread out like the 
glass slide of a microscope. A simple fun- 
damental was confronting him now, and 
already was he helpless before it. 

He had to eat. Savoir faire! He would 
probably starve to death with debasing 
celerity! 

The men below had gone. He sat listen- 
ing to the sodden thump, thump, of their 
oars between the thole-pins. His back was 
warm! 

The skin of his shoulders crawled tenta- 
tively back and forth under his thin, ragged 
shirt. His hollow eyes shifted round to the 
village, stopped— 

There were shed-like buildings with in- 
termittent rising steam — fish-canneries of 
some sort. He noted great heaps of coral 
refuse. These gave him the clue. The 
sheds were the lobster-canneries. 

The hunger in his overworn body pained 
him. There was something terrifying in it. 
He rose and shifted along like an unoiled 
automaton, jerkily, toward the buildings. 
_ Ten minutes later he stood in the clean 
little office. He knew that the chief of this 
business, crude and remote as it was, must 
have some connection with the distant 
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world, would understand his preposterous 
situation, and would help him to get back. 

The calm, reliant eyes sounding his own 
did hold understanding — deep, unerring; 
but the chief was a—woman, and his man’s 
plea died. 

She had merely glanced at his wrecked 
clothing to gaze into his face. 

“ What brought you to the islands?” 

She exacted honesty, manliness, from the 
start. 

“T was drunk,” he said. 

“ How did you come in?” 

“T came in the Linnet.” 

“Why are you staying in the islands? 
Why don’t you ship back in her?” 

Curiously she watched the aversion that 
came to light up the sunken eyes. Batter- 
son told her the truth. 

“It’s a poor réle for a man—to die that 
kind of a death, on the Linnet.” He hesi- 
tated for a moment. “ I understand there’s 
a steamer connection later. Meanwhile I’m 
quite broke, and I’ve got to—eat.” 

The girl rose, an authoritative, crisply 
trim figure in a tweed skirt and linen shirt- 
waist. She pulled a cord, and a whistle 
sounded somewhere. A big foreman en- 
tered. The girl spoke rapidly in French. 

“ Put this man to work, Pierre, but— 
first get him some food.” 

They put him to work on the wharf— 
that is, when the contents of a couple of 
dinner-pails and some strong tea, scalded 
up at the boiler, had mitigated his stag- 
gering. It was the only work he could do. 
It took the adroitness of a man who had 
used his hands to pick the meat from in- 
tricate lobster anatomy, to puncture and 
resolder the hot, bulging, new-vatted cans, 
to label, or to pack off; but any lubber 
who could walk could trundle a barrow of 
lobsters into the cooking-shed. 

When the day’s quota was in, they set 
him to wheeling out the shucked wastage. 
The course was out over a long trestled 
runway, over a vast heap of the gleaming 
coral refuse. It assailed his nostrils mur- 
derously. His muscles were already quiv- 
ering weakly in poising the teetering wheel- 

ow. 

At nightfall one of the men came to halt 
him. Batterson did not know about the 
knock-off whistle, and he stared uncompre- 
hendingly. Then he dropped his barrow 
and followed the man. The palms of his 
hands were in ribbons. He felt the salt 
gnawing into them, with a smart like the 
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sear of a blast-torch. His beaten body was 
drenched with weariness. 

The foreman came up to him. 

“ You are to come with me,” he said, in 
his clipped, brittle French, and added, not 
unkindly, a sympathetic “ mon brave!” 

Somewhere in Batterson’s lethargic ex- 
haustion lived a tiny spark. For the first 
time in his life he had earned his keep, and 
he had done a good job. 

They took him to a boarding-house—a 
low, rambling cottage back from the shore. 
He washed out his salt sores at a wooden 
sink, the last of ten others. He ate supper 
at a long table lit by kerosene lamps— 
strange savory messes of fish, served in 
deep soup-plates. He tore at bread—new 
bread, great chunks of it—and gulped the 
inevitable hot tea—bowlsful. Later came 
bed, roughly clean; a falling down; black- 
ness and oblivion. 

IV 





For the first two or three weeks Batter- 
son refused to think. If he had done so, he 
would have gone mad with self-disgust. In 
any case, what was the use? He couldn’t 
escape. The herring fleet had loaded and 
gone long ago. 

Throughout the swift, strange days of 
grueling labor he was vaguely conscious of 
a grim satisfaction. He had got himself 
into this grotesque mess. The Battersons 
hadn’t been squealers, and he had proven 
no exception. He would like his uncles to 
know that much. 

Then he woke to a change. It was 
vague, not quite graspable; but somehow 
the world was different. It might have 
been that his body was catching up on the 
years of wastefulness, with a bit to spare 
to feed a reviving spirit. Probably, too, 
he was intrigued by Margaret St. Cyr. 

Their intercourse had been slight. He 
had instinctively accepted her as the head 
of things on the island. Twenty-four hours 
among the people of the hamlet, where her 
forebears had been canners for three gen- 
erations, fixed that fact unquestionedly. 
They loved her, they were inflammably 
proud of her; but always they were her 
people and she was their lady. A middle 
distance was non-existent. 

About that time she sent for Batterson. 
In the first days’ shrewd questioning she 
had learned that his people had been man- 
ufacturers, and that he, before he became 
an esthetic waster, had been trained for the 
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marketing end. Now, in the period of post- 
war depression, she wanted to discuss con- 
ditions with him, if only to talk out her 
own plans. 

He had gone to the great old stone manse 
back from the shore. The interior was like 
an old French-Canadian book. The at- 
mosphere was perilously akin to what he 
had always known; and that day he had 
seen Margaret St. Cyr as a woman. 

From then on it had all been interesting, 
watching his life reassemble into a new de- 
sign. Opportunity came to go away from 
the islands, but he did not take it. It 
would be like leaving in the middle of a 
game. He was curious. 

Came a Sunday. He was shaved and 
cleaned, preparing to go to the old St. Cyr 
place. He looked at his hands. They were 
grimy and black. The nails were wrecked. 
They were callused accumulatively. They 
were beautiful—the hands of a man! 

He laughed dryly and awoke to a reali- 
zation of how far his standards were 
changed. He glanced out of his little old 
window. The crude, rough, labor-scarred 
little cove held a greater art than Gauguin, 
and now he knew it. The surf on the beach 
made a more wonderful music than De- 
bussy. Smilingly, as he buttoned his wrist- 
band on a coarse horn button, he went to 
comparing, also, the over-dissected, over- 
researched, complex thing of love, as usual- 
ly understood, with what he had come to 
recognize in himself, the clean, compelling 
impulse of a man toward his woman. 

He had never thought of it thus. Love 
was a function, as natural as breathing 
from the chest. It was a consummation; 
and he had achieved it. It put art in the 
rugged landscape and music in the sea. It 
made an epic of the fifty-seven dollars in 
the drawer. 

She walked with him that day, frankly, 
down among the homes of the shore people. 
She had on a light, shimmering dress that 
made her look like the flowers on the head- 
lands. She was very beautiful. 

Batterson forgot himself. In the flush 
of his new-found vigor, his mind functioned 
brilliantly before hers — playing about it 
dazzlingly with the unconscious vanity of 
the masterful male. 

She held herself calmly, but the color 
came and went revealingly in her cheeks. 

“T think you are finding yourself, mon 
ami. Already have you gone far. It is a 
man’s country, the islands. There is a say- 

















ing on the coast that the Northeast is the 
gateway to real manhood; and the farther 
northeast, the hardier its men.” 

Batterson laughed. 

“That means the husky, the man-ani- 
mal. It makes no account of a man’s 
mind.” 

“In the beginning, the other came first. 
God so intended it. Of what use are all the 
acquired characteristics if, perchance, a 
man cannot first protect the life that makes 
them useful?” 

“ But to be his best, a man-—me, for in- 
stance—needs his own environment. I’m 
going to go back, and some day I'll show 
you—me !” 

She shook her head. 

“T have seen many men go soft at the 
height of achievement, and a man’s battle- 
field is where he is. You haven’t proved 
yourself yet—even to yourself. Perhaps 
it will come—here in the islands—and it 
will be given you to know—yourself!” 

Batterson regarded her smilingly. 

“You’re a wonderful little fixer! I’m 
coming back. I’m going to let my whiskers 
grow, and wear the reddest guernsey I can 
dig up, and 2-2-i-i-pp—off you go!” 

But boats came and went, and still Bat- 
terson did not go. The girl was right. His 
new-achieved manliness was as yet but half- 
tempering, not the hardened steel. Deep 
down he felt that once back, the strange 
new sweetness he had found in life would 
go out, like waking from an appealing 
dream. Besides, he loved. 

And now he gave himself willingly to 
every phase of the island life. The island- 
ers had long ceased to marvel at him or to 
laugh at him. They even came to like him 
for his courage and tenacity. 

In Jo Michelle, a half-wit sealer, he 
found a dog-like comrade. Jo taught him 
the way of winds, tides, eddies; the marvel 
of cod, herring, lobster life. He taught 
him, too, the lore of the seals, and their 
wonderful part in the northern scheme of 
existence. And, a somber note, Jo de- 
scribed to him the dead white winter, which 
shut down inexorably about the islands, 
holding them prisoned for months in a 
rigid shroud of ice. 

On the last boat of early November, Bat- 
terson was to go back; but at the last mo- 
ment chance took a hand. 

He was standing moodily on the end of 
the now deserted factory wharf. Old Pitou, 
one of the ancient lobster-fishermen, was 
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rowing rheumatically by off in the tide, car- 

rying a ballasted lobster-pot across his bow. 
A swirl of tide veered the dory suddenly. 
The heavy pot slid overboard, and in a 
frantic clutch for it the old man was car- 
ried over, the dory moving away in the 
tide. 

An islander would have had him back in 
his dory in a trice; but there was no island- 
er. There was only Batterson. So Batter- 
son leaped. | 

He came up and struck out, but even 
from the first he knew that he was going to 
be inefficient. He gained on the struggling 
old man but slowly. His miserable fore- 
knowledge, of course, froze his courage. 
When he reached old Pitou he clutched 
him, and—the horror of it choked him— 
he knew he was clutching him for support 
himself, rather than to aid him. 

Out of it came a flash of bitter realiza- 
tion—in the code of the islanders he would 
be about the lowest thing in the order of 
manhood. And Margaret St. Cyr! 

He forced himself to be sanely calm. He 
did not fear death; but to lose his man— 

He fought doggedly onward, but the icy 
tide bore powerfully on, and soon the years 
of the wastrel mocked triumphantly at the 
feeble glow of his new strength. Then, in 
his struggle, he looked ashore and saw Mar- 
garet St. Cyr coming down to the office 
from the road. He would rather have died 
than cry out for help—from her. If he had 
been alone, he would have made the shore 
or sunk in silence; but the old man was 
whimpering— He raised his voice and 
shouted with all his might. Ashore the 

girl looked, saw—comprehended. 

She called sharply for big Pierre in the 
office, ran and leaped lightly down into a 
motor-boat by the wharf, and spun the en- 
gine. Pierre leaped in, and the boat shot 
swiftly out and down the tide. 

It was rather bitter—the landing, later. 
Old Pitou was enjoying his prominence, 
and was chattering volubly. Big Pierre was 
grinning stolidly. And when old Pitou 
cackled forth the boast that he had saved 
his savior, a raw smile went around among 
the entire throng. 

Perhaps it was the smart of having some 
one loved ridiculed, and the added ignominy 
of feeling it justified, that stung the girl to 
a sharp, white anger. She dispersed the 
men peremptorily. Then she turned to the 
man beside her. 

“ They are right. 








No man should at- 
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tempt to save the life of another till he is 
able to save his own!” 

Batterson bowed and moved away. 
Down by the village the last boat out blew 
the hour whistle. Batterson kept steadily 
on, unheeding. 

Late in the afternoon the villagers saw a 
strange thing. Jo Michelle was starting 
north for his winter’s sealing. He was 
starting off with the sky dead gray with its 
first warning of snow, and with him was— 
Batterson. 

A girl on a headland watched them chug- 
ging far off into the northern seas, into the 
face of impending storm. She had sent big 
Pierre to learn. He had halted Batterson 
on the shore. 

“ Ou allez vous, mon vieux?” he said. 

“ Pierre, I’m bound northeast!” replied 
Batterson. 

And in the morning, if she could have 
seen through the wild turmoil roaring out 
from the northeast, she would have seen a 
man, bruised and beaten, but refusing to 
die, washed ashore on Farewell Island, the 
last rugged outpost toward eternity—alone. 


V 


Sprinc — in the ice country! Spring, 
and light, and deliverance; brilliant sun 
with a tinge of softness; clear, crisp air, 
still and at rest. On the vast ice-floes seals 
were colonizing fraternally; high in the air 
wild geese streamed up across the genial 
sun like strings of bubbles mounting up- 
ward in sparkling wine. 

Imprisoned deep beneath layers of ice 
like hardened steel, the germ of revived life 
was stirring, was moving outward, onward, 
upward, to irresistible expression. On the 
vast surfaces of ice covering the sea the 
morning had disclosed erratic, aimless 
cracks wandering irregularly off into the 
mighty distances like boundary-lines on a 
map. 

A man was making downward along the 
ice from out of the northeast, a tiny speck 
on the white wastes. He strode along pow- 
erfully. In his parka of sealskin, he was as 
much a part of things as the wild geese and 
the seals. 

His course was now forty-eight hours old. 
Two days before, a vague change had come 
in the night. The morning told that the 
winter was done; that the season of fierce, 
blinding, unheralded snows that made the 
ice impassable, was over; that the south- 
ward way was open. 
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He had been on Farewell Island five 
months—alone, wresting life from his sur- 
roundings with undying tenacity, through 
endless days and nights. With the first 
snows he had burrowed a habitation into a 
bank, like a bear. From a smashed boat 
he had saved a few priceless things— 
matches, tea, a rifle, and a cartridge-belt. 

The first few days had developed an un- 
believable ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
There were seals which he made to yield 
food and clothing and—fire; before the ice 
were ducks, tame with the security of the 
unmolested; there were roots which he dug 
out before the snow covered all. For five 
months he had been a man matched against 
the most primitive elements of life; and he 
had won. 

Now, after two days and two nights on 
the southward march, his endurance was 
the endurance of muscles of steel, and of a 
confident courage that seemed to have be- 
come part of him. Already it seemed he 
could trace landmarks. Ten miles ahead, 
or twenty—distances in the open were so 
uncertain—he thought he detected one of 
the outlying islands lying along the ice, a 
low white streak pitted by underlying 
black. 

He was glad. For twenty-four hours 
the rumbling artillery of the ice had gained 
steadily. With increasing frequency had 
the thunderous, whipping swap of convul- 
sive change grumbled across the ice-world 
about him. The time when the wide fields 
would break up and move was evidently 
close at hand. 

Three hours later, scattered wide about 
him, the sealing crews dotted the ice like 
moving black specks. And —he glanced 
again, closely—a uniformity had come into 
their progress. They were moving shore- 
ward, hurriedly, like ants toward a nest, 
the remotest moving so rapidly as to de- 
note running. 

The voyageur looked afar, about the ho- 
rizon. It had a strange appearance. It 
was as if the vast icy floor held slow cur- 
rents, and moved sluggishly within itself. 
He faced about and quickened his pace. 

And now he saw clearly. The outside 
ice had yielded to the first mysterious 
quickening upon the sea. It had probably 
severed from the rim-ice of the land some 
days ago, and the breeze that had sprung 
up was starting it away. 

Near some of the sealers he could see 
their drags of sealskins, nested within each 















other like pods. Already some were aban- 
doning these for greater speed. 

And now, ahead of him, lay a black, fluid 
line like an irregular margin drawn in ink. 
He, too, ran. The face of things had 
opened up. Between him and the solid 
rim-ice extending a mile out from shore was 
a line of open water in a slapping black 
streak. The wind had breezed up faintly, 
and was prying it open in a vast, slow- 
cleaving wedge, so that he had to nin swift- 
ly down along the opening to make the 
other side. 

From the throng of black figures up near 
the shore he heard an odd wailing; long- 
drawn animal sounds, like the wolf-sounds, 
the wild-goose sounds. Nearer, he saw they 
were mostly the women of the island, be- 
wailing their men not yet all accounted for, 
for nearly every year he knew the ice 
claimed its toll. 

Suddenly they huddled, and pointed. 
Far out, a tiny black speck showed. There 
was a dead hush. In the poignant stillness 
some inner voice was speaking to the tall 
figure now heading the others: 

“ No man should attempt to save the life 
of another till he is able to save his own!” 

Batterson straightened in sudden deter- 
mination, and glanced swiftly about. The 
gap was hopelessly widened between the 
floe and the rim-ice; but far along a point 
of land was holding the vast floe like an 
axis on which it was turning outward— 
slowly, inexorably—in the wind. He 
turned swiftly, snatched a kit of food from 
one of the women, and sped down along the 
fissure with the speed of a deer. 

He made the point. The great mass had 
swung outward, and already the point of 
contact was leaving the shore. Batterson 
flew up the shore, turned back to the wind, 
and ran down to the opening, gaining ve- 
locity with every stride. His body shot 
into the air, soared outward, a marvelous 
flight, and he landed on the floe. 

From a little hummock of ice he sighted 
the distant speck, and made toward it. 
His course of action was vague. His grim 
experience of the last five months might 
help to sustain both until rescued, or until 
the ice closed with the land again. 

They met far out, amid little hillocks 
where the snows of the winter had lain piled 
and frozen. They stared long at each 
gg The castaway was Margaret St. 

yr. 

When she could speak, the girl said: 
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“T did not know I had wandered so far. 
But how came you here?” 

“I’m just back from northeast. They 
told me some one was caught out here. I 
saw a chance to—try out a few things, and 
decided to come out.” 

“ Did you know it was I?” 

She watched him eagerly. 

“No,” he replied quietly. “I thought 
whoever it was might like company—even 
mine. But we’re as gloomy as chief mourn- 
ers! I’m an old hand at living like the 
seals. It’s getting dark—let’s be comfort- 
able. The wind will probably shift us 
around so that we can connect with land 
somewhere.” 

“Tt may.” She turned away. “ But 
there is one thing you do not know.” 

He ignored her statement. He did know 
—the mystery of the vast fields of ice that 
eventually vanished in a night. 

He went to work. She watched him in- 
tently, interested beyond herself at his sure 
hand in things. With unerring decision he 
had battered a deep niche out of the lee- 
ward side of an inner hillock of frozen snow, 
and sheltered the entrance. The night was 
not cold. Spring, once launched, was per- 
sistent. 

Far off toward what had been the shore 
side, he had spied the bodies of some seals 
abandoned by the sealers. He dragged in 
a roll of the pelts; again an entire carcass. 
Deftly he worked at it with his sheath- 
knife. It grew dark, and the girl could not 
see plainly, but she found herself harboring 
an intense admiration for the powerful cer- 
tainty of the man’s movements. 

At length from the vicinity of the dark 
figure came the tiny flame of a match, fol- 
lowed by a rough, sizzling, frying sound, 
and lo, a little lambent flame burst forth 
and glowed steadily in the burning fat. 
They had a fire. 

He placed it before her reverently, as 
before a shrine; but he laughed cheerfully. 

“In me behold a fire-worshiper, after 
this winter!” 

She turned away to hide the tears. 

From the little food-kit the man took 
tea. He melted some of the topmost snow, 
and soon the girl was eagerly drinking the 

hot, reviving liquid. The kit held dried 
fish, a small tin of meat, and a few ship 
biscuits. 

She handed him back his tea pannikin. 
In the faint little flare there were still tears 
in her eyes. 
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“Thank you,” she said simply. 

In the morning the floe had swung 
_ around in the wind, which still held off 
shore. They traveled far back in the di- 
rection of the land side; but through the 
night, if there had been open spaces, other 
ice had worked in. As it was, they were 
simply a part of a great complex covering 
to the sea. 

Far off against the horizon they saw 
open water and a low-lying ridge of white 
which might have been land, or simply a 
higher elevation of piled snow. 

That day the little store of supplies gave 
out. Batterson had given the whole of it 
to the girl; for himself he had cut strips 
from the carcass of one of the seals, which 
he had fried, ineffectively, and eaten, 
washed down with melted snow. 

On the second day they were conscious 
of moving. There had come a terrific 
grinding rumble in the night, and in the 
morning they could see occasional inter- 
stices of black water in what had been a 
vast, unbroken field. 

That day Batterson departed to make a 
collection of seal-carcasses and store them 
near their own elevation, and in so doing 
he came to the edge of their floe. He stood 
staring at the water. It was within a few 
inches of the top of the ice. The floe was 
melting. The girl probably knew how 
many days it was likely to last. She prob- 
ably had computed to an hour just how 
long were their chances of life. Tacitly he 
took her cue—he would not ask. 

He went back and prepared such food as 
he could. His gaiety was tragic, but the 
girl knew that he was without fear save for 
her 


“Will you have your fillet breaded and 
sauté, or broiled with sauce supréme?” 

She met him bravely. 

“ Stewed, if you don’t mind—in a little 
wine, with truffles!” 


VI 


Came a night when life seemed a grim 
thing to the two human creatures on the 
ice. The man sat outside their primitive 
shelter, fast dripping away to nothingness, 
and stared at the tiny lambent flame flaring 
in the seal-fat. At one side sat the girl in 
a pile of the skins. Her eyes were on the 
man—wide, yearning, famished for the ten- 
derness and sympathy that was her wo- 
man’s right. 

A cold breath as of a stirring wind came 
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about them. The precious fire purred fee- 
bly and—went out. 

The man stared for a dead instant. Then 
he turned to the girl. His face held the 
pitying tenderness of a parent for helpless 
offspring. He tried to smile encouragingly. 

The woman’s reserve, which she had held 
between them, melted and flowed away to 
nothingness. A sob came in her throat. 
She stretched out her arms and moaned: 

“ Will you hold me, please?” 

The man gripped her close, and in that 
one moment Batterson came into his own. 
He held her head tight to his breast, and 
his whole body thrilled with tenderness. 

At length she looked up, her face like a 
pale star in the darkness. 

“To-morrow, mon ami, we may not be 
here. I want you to know that I have 
loved you even from that first day!” 

A streak of fierce light like a phosphor- 
escent sword stabbed its way across the 
heavens, quivered and turned blindingly— 
and withdrew. A ghostly legion followed, 
flying across the heavens from the north, 
thrusting a thousand searching, quivering 
shafts into the gray night. Then it all 
went out in momentary blackness. 

The man and woman clutched each 
other, silent. 

Again the heavens burst to life in a sud- 
den glare of living light. They quivered 
electrically with flashes of color, swift, 
transitory, hardly there before gone, only 
to flash forth instantaneously in new and 
blinding radiance. The whole world of ice 
was illumined to its remotest crack. 

Change was coming upon the ice-covered 
sea. As they watched, a grinding rumble 
swept beneath their feet. Far off the ice 
took on a momentary swaying upheaval; a 
great mass sloshed upward soddenly, heavi- 
ly, sagged out of existence, and left open 
water rippling blackly in the light. Again 
it came—the tearing, grinding throe in an- 
other quarter. And in the brilliant play of 
the heavenly fires they could see a whole 
area of the white field disintegrating into 
fragments. 

Instinctively, clasping each other like 
children, they moved across to a higher floe. 
The heavens burst forth afresh with a ra- 
diant, intolerable glory. The man stopped 
and stared. A clutching came in his throat. 
The woman held tight to his breast heard 
the heavy thudding of his heart. 

Off to the south, thin and elfin against 
the pale yellow horizon, were two upright 











lines, like thin vertical slits in the glare, like 
poles stuck in the ice, like masts—the masts 
of a vessel! And below, snug in the gently 
swaying ice— 

The man’s arms closed upon the girl’s 
body in a fierce grip of realization; and 
then—they ran. 

Hand in hand, like frantic children, they 
sped along in the lambent glare, stumbling, 
falling. The girl’s breath was agony to 
her. Gone were her robes of fur; her foot 
coverings were mere sodden, tattered pulp. 
The man was breathing heavily before the 
lure of new-dangled life. 

They had to make wide detours, for in- 
creasing openings were wrought by the ris- 
ing breeze, and long stretches sickened them 
with deepening shallows of pale green 
water; but they could see the outline of the 
craft clearly—a vessel anchored alongside a 
great floe. The shallows increased—at 
times they had to wade long areas, like 
walking in the sea. The great mystery of 
the ice was being achieved about them; 
the floor beneath their feet was jarring con- 
stantly with change. 

Presently the girl collapsed like a thing 
of flesh alone. 

“ Leave me!” she gasped. “I can go no 
farther!” 

The man stooped. For this moment had 
he been waiting. He gathered her up. His 
arms were about her body like steel. 

A row of motionless heads were above 
the rail of the vessel, stricken speechless in 
the weird light. Striding toward them, like 
Odin, like Thor, triumphant man-creature 
stalked, bearing in his arms a senseless 


woman. 
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A cry of fierce admiration came over the 
rail, and a tall figure leaped over and down 
upon the ice. 

“ God, but you’re a man!” he called out. 

The approaching man gazed ahead at 
the waiting figure. It was tall and power- 
ful. The flesh was piled crudely upon the 
face, as if by the rough antics of a bur- 
lesque clay-modeler; but there was a world 
of acclaim in his welcome. 

“Few men could have done what you’ve 
done, matey!” he cried in rough but cordial 
welcome. ‘“ Come aboard—we’ll look after 
ye! Come aboard the Linnet!” 


VII 








MorNING. 

The ice had vanished overnight, and the 
Linnet was chugging along toward a far 
land-streak through a greenly crystal sea. 
Batterson and Margaret sat up in the bows, 
watching. 

The girl spoke. 

“Tt is a noble thing to have saved a life, 
mon ami— second only to the God who 
gave it!” 

Batterson smiled thoughtfully and 
pressed her hand. 

“No! It was selfish. I merely wanted 
the life for my own.” 

A silent moment followed. 

“T am not afraid to have you go out 
now,” the girl said. “ When you return, 
you will find me ready. In a few weeks 
the steamer will come, and—” 

“T shall be already hewing away at a 
career,” he finished. ‘“ I want to earn you 
as soon as possible, so I’m bound back—in 
the Linnet!” 





GIPSY LIFE 


Here’s heather and fern and flaming sedge 


And a sky of windy blue— 
A gipsy camp at the moorland’s edge, 


A place by the hearth for you! 


Here’s East and West and a rose-walled lane 


And tossing heather seas; 
A winding path through the golden grain, 


A swift wind in the trees. 


Here’s North and South and a land of gold 
Where folk are far and few; 


A flaming hearth when the tale is told, 
Laughter and light and you! 





Gordon Malherbe Hillman 



































































Common-Sense Shoes 


LIFE, AFTER ALL, IS BASED ON THE FEET OF MEN AND WOMEN 


F you’re a man, the chances are that 
you never thought much about feet. 
They’re just something fastened on at 

the end of your legs that take you to places 

when there isn’t a taxi handy, or the limou- 
sine’s in the garage, or it’s the day before 
pay-day and you can’t afford the subway. 

But if you’re a woman, feet are something 

you’re bound to think about from the time 

you first lie to a shoe-clerk about wearing 

a triple A until they are carried ahead of 

you out to the hearse. 

Judging by the amount of thought she 
gives her feet, the average woman is a cen- 
tiped. Judging by the way she treats ’em, 
she’s a born fool. Yet you can’t blame her 
so much. A man can put any old thing he 
likes on his feet and get by, so long as he’s 
got a shine; but a woman’s whole history 
is in her shoes. They tell just how old she 
thinks she is; how successful she is; 
whether she’s married or not; and, if she 
isn’t, what hopes she has of finding the 
right man. 

From the time he puts on his shoes until 
he takes ’em off, a man can forget his feet. 
A woman never forgets hers as long as she 
is wearing the particular brand of cheats 
that happens to be the latest rage on the 
avenue. The kind of shoes women wear 
don’t let ’em forget! 

Notice a woman as she sits down in a 
subway train. The first thing she looks at 
is the row of feet opposite her; then, if she 
strikes an interesting lead, she may take a 
look at what the feet are carrying around. 
If you’re a woman, I don’t need to tell you 
that the way to get a fresh fellow’s goat is 
to stare at his feet. 

Feet have been my curse and my salva- 
tion, you might say. They lost me a good 
job and got me a better one. They lost 
me my gentleman friend and got me a 
sweller one. Then they—well, that’s what 
I started to tell about. 


By Jack Bechdolt 
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I was working in the Blue Star, in the 
ginghams, when I first discovered that my 
feet ain’t like most women’s. They can be 
pushed just so far into a triple A, size and 
a quarter too small, genuine sixteen-dollar 
two-color kid pump, with six straps and 
gilt buckles, and then they kick. The first 
time they really kicked me for a goal was 
one morning when I fainted dead away. 

Next thing I knew I was laid up for two 
weeks in the hospital, with my bills com- 
ing out of the employees’ health insurance 
fund, and a pink-faced old doctor with cot- 
ton-wool whiskers telling me all the kinds 
of fool I was. 

“ There’s just one way about it, young 
woman,” the doctor says. “ You can keep 
on wearing the kind of shoes you’ve been 
wearing, and I’ll give you six months. After 
that you'll be going on crutches. Or you 
can wear the kind of shoes I’m writing you 
a prescription for, and live to a ripe old 
age of self-support. If you’re like nine wo- 
men out of ten, you'll go back to what 
you’ve been wearing, and be an interesting 
cripple the rest of your life. If you’re the 
tenth—” 

Don’t get the idea for a minute that I 
was keen to take the doctor’s advice. I 
had a good hunch what was coming to me 
if I did. I’m just as stuck on wearing the 
last thing in fancy shoes as any girl is— 
more so, I guess, because it always seemed 
to me my feet were funnier than most girls’; 
and the funnier a woman’s feet look to her, 
why, naturally, the harder she tries to hide 
the joke. 

But there was the rent on our flat com- 
ing due again, and my old man out of a job 
on account of a strike, and the two kids in 
school and going through their clothes like 
a fire runs through a garage, and ma’s bad 
health getting no better from her janitor 
work. So I says to myself: 

“It’s up to you, Ina Hennessey! On the 

















low down, you never were any Pickford for 
looks, nor any Cinderella, either. It’s a 
case of feet or famine, and your move!” 

I took the prescription to be filled as 
soon as they let me out of the hospital. 

It cost me fifteen dollars, and all they 
handed me was a plain, brown pair of bro- 
gans that looked like the answer to an ex- 
amination paper in a correspondence course 
on shoemaking. All the guy that made ’em 
ever thought about was feet. Feet, that’s 
all! No style, no class, nothing—just feet. 
If you had a couple of tan ladies’ pocket- 
books and wore ’em on your feet, the effect 
would be just the same. 

They didn’t have any heels to speak of. 
They had the stream lines of a soap-box. 
They gave you about as much instep as an 
angle-worm has. All they were good for 
was to walk around in; but you could walk 
—TI’ll say so! 

I felt so rotten wearing ‘em, I was 
ashamed to go back to the Blue Star and 
let the girls see me. So when my particu- 
lar girl friend, Billy King—only her right 
name is Lulu—told me she knew of a swell 
job in a little shop in Greenwich Village, 
where all a girl had to do was to wear a 
smock and talk to artists and poets all day, 
I was strong for it. 

The shop was called Ye Copper Stew- 
Pan. It was run by a fellow by the name 
of Sol Herzbaum, who ‘lives out in the 
Bronx when he’s home, and wears a black 
derby hat and no collar when he wheels 
out the twins on Sunday. 

When he’s in the village, Sol musses up 
his hair and puts on a pink smock and a 
girl’s tam-o’-shanter, and sells hand-painted 
candles, hand-painted cigarette-holders, 
hand-painted powder-boxes, hand-painted 
fans, hand-painted vanity boxes, hand- 
painted desk blotters, and other kinds of 
hand-painted things,-to people who come 
down to the village to see how the artists 
and poets live. Sol tells the trade he paints 
all his things himself, but that’s a lie. He 
buys ’em from a firm over on Broadway, 
where they sell things like the prizes you 
get for throwing baseballs at Coney Island. 

I never saw any artists or poets all the 
time I was in Sol Herzbaum’s place. About 
the only man I ever did lamp was the fel- 
low who came once a month to read the gas- 
meter; but afternoons and evenings there 
was a raft of women—tourists, mostly, who 
had been told we were one of the sights. 

It wasn’t a bad job, at that. I had to 
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work to midnight, but the place didn’t open 
until eleven in the morning, so thai was all 
right. 

Sol’s place is down in a cellar, with four 
steps leading from the street, and the win- 
dows just a little below the pavement. 
Many a long hour I used to put in there 
when trade was slack, watching the feet 
go by. 

Feet were just about all I could see from 
the window, and my own being so much on 
my mind I took notice of them. I never 
knew there were so many kinds of feet, and 
of shoes to cover ’em. 

There were shuffling, flapping feet with 
the toes sticking out of the shoes. Those 
belonged to beggars, and to poor immi- 
grants who poked in the ash-barrels. 

There were big, black, square-toed ones, 
very deliberate—the cop’s feet moving the 
beggars on. 

There were silk-stockinged feet of women 
limping along — sometimes skipping along 
to meet a man’s nice, polished shoes that 
had been waiting and scuffling themselves 
impatiently for half an hour. 

There were children’s bare feet in sum- 
mer-time, when the firemen were opening 
the corner hydrants to cool off the poor lit- 
tle devils; and boys’ and girls’ feet on the 
way to school, dragging and scuffling, or 
coming home from school, hopping and 
jumping and kicking. 

On a rainy day you could tell the shoes 
that leaked by the funny way their feet 
walked to keep the water from squishing 
on their toes. On a snowy day you’d see 
them stamping along to warm themselves. 

I got so that I knew all the regular feet 
—the neighborhood feet that went by my 
window like old friends. When an inter- 
esting-looking stranger pair would show up, 
I’d scrunch my neck and rubber up to see 
what they were tied on to. The funny 
thing was that with all the tired feet I saw - 
from that window, I didn’t see another pair 
that wore shoes just like mine. I began to 
think I must have the only funny feet in 
the world. 

II 


LATE one afternoon, I saw all the feet 
begin to run one way, and I knew there 
was something doing down the street. More 
kept running past my window until I ran 
to the door of Ye Copper Stew-Pan to rub- 
ber out, and I saw they had a fire in the 
big building at the corner. Pretty soon 
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here comes the fire-trucks screeching and 
roaring, and firemen’s big brogans added 
to my feet-scape. 

When the fire was about over, and some 
of the trucks were leaving, and the pave- 
ment in front of the shop window had been 
empty for a couple minutes, I saw a pair of 
shoes like my own at last. 

They were on a man’s feet. They kind 
of stumbled as they came along, and kind 
of shuffled, feeling ahead, as if their owner 
wasn’t sure where he was stepping. They 
stopped by the stairs leading to the shop, 
turned my way, and stepped down sud- 
denly. I thought the man was drunk, and 
going to fall down the stairs. I ran to the 
door. Then I saw he wasn’t drunk, but he 
had something wrong with his eyes. They 
were wide and staring, and didn’t seem to 
see you. 

He was a swell-looking fellow with big, 
broad shoulders, and chestnut hair that 
curled a little, and nice, quiet clothes that 
you knew had cost a lot of money. Every- 
thing about him was swell. 

He come groping into the door, and I 
stepped back slowly out of his way. Then 
he stopped and stared, and sort of felt with 
his hand. I asked him what he wanted. 

“I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” he says. 
“T don’t want to intrude, but I’m in a 
funny fix. You see I’m blind—temporari- 
ly. I can just about make out the differ- 
ence between light and dark. It’s awkward 
—very!” 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
I said in my best shop manners. 

“ Well, yes, there is,” he told me; “ but 
if there’s a man here, I won’t bother you.” 

There wasn’t a man, so he went on. 
He wanted me to lead him to a taxi. 

“] was at my oculist’s, in the building 
where the fire was,” he explained to me. 
“ He has been testing my eyes to fit new 
glasses, and he doped them with atropin, 
to enlarge the pupils. I was waiting for 
him in a darkened room when the fire broke 
out, and everybody began to run out of the 
building. I found my way to a door, but 
I missed the doctor, and found myself hus- 
tled around by the firemen until I got lost 
completely. I don’t dare to cross a street 
as I am now. I’m almost afraid to walk 
on the pavement. It will wear off in a few 
hours, but just now I’m completely at your 
mercy.” 

“ Why, that’s all right,” I said. “ We'll 
go out and find you a taxi.” 
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Well, it seems there was something else 
on his chest. He turned kind of red, and 
had a hard time getting it out. 

“T haven’t a cent of money with me,” 
he said finally. “ Just ran into town for 
overnight to see the oculist, and intended 
to have him cash a check for me. Our 
town house is closed for the summer, and 
I don’t think I have a friend in town. Of 
course, to-morrow, as soon as the bank 
opens, I’ll be in funds again; but could 
you help me over?” 

Now it’s funny about a fellow. A wo- 
man ’ll take a look at him and make up her 
mind without batting an eye. If I heard 
a story like that once, it’s been a hundred 
times, and ninety-nine times I knew it was 
bull. Yet I didn’t even hesitate when I 
said: 

“Sure, if eight dollars and sixty-seven 
cents would help you out any.” 

That was all I had, and he didn’t want 
to take it at first; but I got him to, and I 
led him out to a taxi. 

He was awfully particular about asking 
my name and the number of the shop and 
everything, and promising to be back be- 
fore noon to-morrow, sure. We found a 
taxi finally—you never do see one when 
you’re looking for it—and he got in. 

“Oh, here’s my card,” he said. “In 


case of anything happening, you'll be sure . 


to look me up, won’t you? I’m a thousand 
times grateful to you. You’re a dear, that’s 
what you are—a regular ace of trumps!” 

Then the cab went away to an address 
on Fifth Avenue, and I was left staring at 
his card. I might have guessed it from the 
way he looked and talked and all. He was 
Kettleson Amory Hawes, Second! Of 
course everybody knows who that is—any- 
body that ever read a society column, 
anyhow. 

Ill 


WELL, you could have bought me out 
for about one German mark—me standing 
there on the curb like a fool, suddenly re- 
membering my funny feet, and how I'd 
forgot to powder my nose, and letting a 
swell fellow like him know that all I had 
in the world was eight dollars and sixty- 
seven cents! 

I felt so cheap I just shuddered when I 
thought about him coming back next day 
to pay me my eight dollars. I felt as if 
I’d rather I never saw the eight dollars 
again. And I didn’t, either. 
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When I came back to the shop, here was 
Sol Herzbaum shimmying with inhuman 
rage. He’d come in and found the place 
empty and the door standing wide open, 
and he was mad clear through. What the 
hell—-that’s what he said—did I mean be- 
ing off the job, and all this and that, until 
you’d have thought somebody had backed 
up a truck and stole all his hand-painted 
junk—which they hadn’t, nothing having 
been touched. 

“ You’re through!” Sol screams. “ You’re 
through here! Outside, you big loafer!” 

But I was through before he came to 
that. 

I bought all the evening papers on the 
way home, and put in the night reading the 
want ads and wondering what fate had in 
store for me next, as they say in books. 
Part of the time I’d find myself thinking 
about Kettleson Amory Hawes, Second, 
and wondering if we’d ever meet again, and 
hoping we wouldn’t—and sort of hoping 
we would, too! 

I don’t mean to say I was exactly in love 
with Kettleson Amory Hawes, Second; but 
for a long time I thought about him so 
much that I pretty near forgot all about 
Charley Spelman, who’s been my particular 
gentleman friend ever since we went to 
Public School No. 3 together. I didn’t fig- 
ure on marrying Mr. Hawes, or anything 
like that. It was just that he’s the kind of 
a swell fellow every girl is bound to think 
about a lot—the kind she dreams about 
sometimes, and wishes would come true, 
and all the time knows won’t ever come 
true. 

He was kind of gorgeous, like a swell 
sunset, and he made you feel about him 
much the same way you’d feel about the 
sunset. You'd like to own it, only there’s 
no place in a two-room flat to keep it, and 
your clothes and your education aren’t fit 
for you to associate with a swell sunset like 
that. I don’t know if you get just what 
I mean; but if you’ve ever been a girl with 
funny feet like me, you do. 

My particular girl friend, Billy King, 
she kidded me a lot about this fellow 
Hawes, because, of course, she found out 
about him pretty soon. Then she’d get 
serious and advise me. 

“Well,” she’d say, “ why don’t you go 
up to his house and make him pay you 
back your eight dollars, if you think he’s 
been trying so hard to find you? If it was 
me, I’d jump at the chance!” 





Imagine me stumping up all those swell 
stone steps in my funny shoes, and going 
by a lot of butlers and footmen in gorgeous 
uniforms, and asking for Mr. Hawes and 
my eight dollars! I got hot and cold all 
over when I thought about it. 

Telephoning or writing to him seemed 
just as hard to do. Anyhow, I was busy, 
like I always am, hustling to keep the rent 
paid up and the kids in decent clothes. So 
I just decided that if I had any sense I’d 
forget Mr. Hawes and my eight dollars, and 
buckle down to hard work—which I did. 

I’d got back my job in the ginghams at 
the Blue Star, not caring by now what any- 
body said about my funny shoes, so long 
as my feet supported me. I worked hard, 
and gradually forgot all about Mr. Hawes. 
I found out I liked Charley Spelman better 
than any fellow I knew. 

This Billy King, who was my best friend 
so long, is a swell-looking girl. She’s kind 
of little, and her blond hair fluffs out 
around her face. She wears henna and 
rust color and little sport hats awfully well 
—and she knows it, too! 

She was my friend, but she never fooled 
me much. I always knew she thought her- 
self a regular vamp and would go to any 
amount of work to make a hit with the 
men. I always knew, too, that a plain- 
looking girl like me, wearing common-sense 
shoes, doesn’t stand a Chinaman’s chance 
alongside a swell looker like that; but I 
did think we were good friends. 

Figuring that way, I never thought for 
a moment but Billy would lay off. Charley, 
knowing he was my particular fellow, as 
you might say. That shows all you know 
about a girl like her, once she gets the idea 
that the men are all crazy about her! 

One Sunday afternoon, the next summer, 
Charley asked me to motor out to Torch- 
light Park with him. Charley worked for 
a plumber that had a flivver, and his boss 
sometimes let him use the car on Sundays. 
It was a fine day, and I wanted to go, so I 
asked Billy King to go too—because, of 
course, a girl has to take her girl friend 
when a fellow asks her out that way. 

We drove all around the park, and saw 
all the cars that were out, and all the 
crowds, and the people lying on the grass, 
and the ball games and everything. Then 
we drove out to the end of a long point that 
sticks out into the water, and had our sup- 
per— which we’d brought along— and 
watched the sunset. 
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I climbed over a lot of rocks and ran 
around on the beach; but Billy didn’t, be- 
cause she was wearing a swell new pair of 
bronze pumps, size 3-AAA, with stockings 
to match, on her size 5-A feet, and she 
couldn’t limp more than fifty feet without 
sitting down to rest. But I just had to 
run around, the beach smelled so good, and 
the air was so cool, and everything swell 
like a regular seashore place. 

When I came back to them, I saw at a 
glance I’d made a bad mistake. That little 
blond vamp had got Charley all tangled 
up. The longer we sat around, the worse 
it got. They were the company and I was 
the crowd; and the better company they 
was for each other the sorer I got. 

Finally Billy said: 

“ Gee, there’s a swell soda place down 
in thé park, where you can dance on a 
swell floor, with a swell jazz orchestra and 
everything. Let’s go dance!” 

“T’d like to,” says Charley; “ but how 
about Ina? She don’t want to dance in 
them shoes—”’ 

“ Who says I don’t want to dance?” 

“ Well, how’d you look? I don’t see 
what a girl wants to wear shoes like gun- 
boats for, anyhow—” 

“Oh, you don’t!” 

“ No, I don’t. Look at Billy’s feet now 
—there’s something classy!” 

The poor sap! He had to run his head 
into it, in spite of all warnings. I was al- 
ready mad enough to eat wire nails, and 
him pulling that boner on top of it all! I 
was sorry for him even then, but so sore I 
forgot to be sorry long. 

“ Well, Charley Spelman!” I said. “I 
guess my feet are plenty good enough for 
me; and what’s more,” I said, “ they’re 
good enough to take me home by myself. 
Any time you want to give yourself the air 
in your second-hand tin flivver, why, you 
just feel free to do it,” I said. 

“T’ll do that,” said Charley, getting red 
and sore, and feeling worse about it be- 
cause he knew he’d made the wrong play. 
“T’ll just do that!” And he went over and 
cranked the car and jumped in. “ Come 
on, Billy!” he said. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t!” said Billy, all quavery 
like jelly. ‘“ That wouldn’t be right. I 
can’t leave Ina alone here, in the dark, all 
this way from home!” 

“ All right!” 

Charley threw her into gear and went 
away, just like that. 
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“ Now look what you’ve done!” Billy 
cried. ‘“ Got us ditched miles from the sub- 
way, and I can’t walk ten steps, my poor 
feet hurt me so. We'll die out here!” 

She took off her 3-AAA bronze pumps 
and burst into tears. 

Billy, whimpering and holding her feet 
in her hands that way, made me feel sorry 
for her, she acting like my friend in this 
pinch. There wasn’t anything wrong with 
my funny feet, and I said so. 

“T’ll walk on into the park and find a 
jitney or something,” I said, and started 
out, in’ spite of Billy’s whimpering that 
she’d die all alone in the dark. 

I’d walked most of the way in, and was 
getting kind of desperate, for the woods did 
look lonely to a girl that’s used to crowds 
and lights, when I saw an auto coming 
down the road, humming a quiet little song 
and sending out its cheerful headlights. I 
stepped into the middle of the road and 
waved my arms, and it stopped. 

“ There’s a girl back there that hurt her 


ankle,” I said. “ Will you take us to the 
subway?” 
“ Of course! Jump in.” 


I climbed in beside the man that was 
driving. It was one of those big, sensible- 
looking cars that cost about a million dol- 
lars, but try to look modest about it. We 
went purring along like velvet, and I tried 
to get a look at the driver’s face; but what 
I saw best by the light on the instrument 
board was his feet, wearing shoes just like 
mine. 

Then I knew who it was! 
tleson Amory Hawes, Second! 

I was so scared for a minute I couldn’t 
swallow. Then I saw there was nothing to 
be scared about, and I called him by name. 
He did stare! 

I hadn’t thought about it, but of course 
he wouldn’t know me, for he was almost 
blind the day we met; so I had to remind 
him about the eight dollars, after all. 

“ My dear girl!” Mr. Hawes says, stop- 
ping the car short. “ My dear Miss Hen- 
nessey, as if I’d ever forget you! I’ve had 
you in my mind all through the last year. 
I’ve tried and tried to find you. When I 
went back to the shop, the man told me 
you didn’t work there any more, and he 
either couldn’t or wouldn’t give me your 
address. I felt like a dog, wondering what 
you were thinking of me. I was ashamed 
to look at myself in a mirror!” 

He insisted on giving me my eight dol- 
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lars right then, before we went a foot far- 
ther. I guess he’d have given me the car 
if I’d let him. 

After we got it all talked out, I made 
him hurry on to find Billy King. Would 
you believe it, when we got to where I left 
Billy she was gone! 

At last we found a note stuck on a bush, 
saying that Charley had come back, and 
she’d decided she’d better ride with him 
than stay out in the woods all night and 
maybe die there. I guess she wasn’t pass- 
ing up any chance to show what she could 
do with Charley, either! 

Mr. Hawes wasn’t mad at all, for all the 
trouble I’d put him to. He laughed and 
said he would drive me in. When we got 
into the park, by the casino where they sell 
drinks and ice-cream, he stopped the car 
and made me get out and go in with him, 
and we took a table. 

I liked Mr. Hawes first-rate, right from 
the first. He made you forget all about 
who he was and his money and position and 
all. He was just a big kid, like Charley 
Spelman or any fellow I know. You had 
to like him! 

And then, a couple of tables away from 
us, who should I see but Billy and Charley 
Spelman? Charley was staring at me so 
you could hang your derby on his eyes. 
That gave me an idea. 

“Look here, Mr. Hawes,” I said. “I 
did you a good turn one time.” 

“You most assuredly did!” 

“ Now I want you to do me a favor. I 
want you to dance with me—will you?” 

It was a bold kind of thing to say, and 
no lady would have done it. I felt awful 
after it was out of my mouth and Mr. 
Hawes was staring so. 

“ I'd love to dance, Miss Hennessey, but 
maybe you’ve noticed the sort of shoes I 
wear? I have to wear them because my 
feet aren’t strong. I’m afraid you’d be 
ashamed to be seen dancing with a fellow 
with shoes like that.” 

“Oh, would I?” I stuck out my foot 
so’s he could see it. ‘“‘ Mine are twins to 
yours—that’s how I knew you im the auto. 
tebe in the same boat when it comes to 
eet!” 

Then—because I was kind of desperate 
or something, I guess—I spilled everything 
into the ear of Kettleson Amory Hawes, 
Second, all about me and Charley and Billy 
and everything. 

“ You’ve been saying you owe me some- 
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thing,” I said. “ Here’s a good chance to 
settle up. Will you?” 

“ You poor kid! You poor, funny kid!” 

The way he looked at me all of a sudden 
made me sorry for myself without any rea- 
son to be; but before I had time to figure 
that out, he was on his feet and holding 
out his arms to me, and we danced. 

Say, that fellow could dance, even if he 
did wear funny shoes! I wasn’t so bad 
myself, and every time I saw Charley and 
Billy staring at us as if they were going to 
choke, believe me, it didn’t interfere a bit 
with my dancing! 

Hawes got quite excited about it. 

“ This is great!” he said. “I haven’t en- 
joyed a dance so for years—and like a fool 
I thought my dancing days were over.” 

We danced until we saw Billy and Char- 
ley leaving, Charley looking red and sore, 
and Billy limping along behind him making 
out she didn’t care. Then we left, and in- 
stead of taking the subway, Mr. Hawes put 
me in his car and drove me all the way 
home. On the way we caught up with 
them in the flivver, and when Mr. Hawes 
honked his horn you should have seen ’em 
scramble to give us the road. I took 2 
good look at ’em as we went by, and kind 
of laughed! 

IV 


Mr. Hawes didn’t try to run away from 
the flivver, though. He just kept ahead of 
’em, and when they got to Billy’s—their 
flat is next door to ours—here we were talk- 
ing by the curb, beside our big car. Mr. 
Hawes was standing with his hat off, like 
the pictures of swell fellows in the clothing 
posters. I guess that didn’t help some! 

“ And don’t think you’ve seen the last 
of me,” he said. “I want you and your 
mother to take a little ride into the country 
to-morrow night. Please say you will!” 

He took us, me and ma, and we had a 
grand time. He and ma liked each other 
from the first. He kept on calling, too. 
He’d have been around every night, I guess, 
if I’d let him. Charley Spelman was going 
around looking as if he was ready to jump 
into the river for jealousy. 

After we had known each other 2 couple 
of weeks, one Saturday afternoon, when I 
was out with him, he turned off the road 
into a big place on Long Island, and drove 
up to a grand country house. 

“ Now you're coming in to meet my 
mother,” he said, before I got a chance to 
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kick. 
other.” 

Well, if there were any butlers and foot- 
men around the place, they were out of 
sight. I wasn’t worried a bit about its 
being grand, because Mr. Hawes made me 
seem comfortable, and so did his mother, 
who is a grand old girl, and reminds me a 
little bit of ma. 

After we’d visited and had some tea, she 
left us. We walked out on a kind of a ter- 
race, and sat there, and talked and got 
silent by spells. Finally we ran down for 
quite a while, till Mr. Hawes said suddenly: 

“Ina Hennessey, I’ve got something I 
have to tell you. I think you’re just the 
finest woman I ever knew—the finest God 
ever made. You're honest and sensible and 
fine clear thrdugh, and I love you. My 
mother loves you, too. Ina, you’ve got to 
tell me truly—is there any chance for me? 
Will you ever care—as I do?” 

He wasn’t kidding or anything. He 
meant it! 

Right then I knew I liked Kettleson 
Amory Hawes, Second, better than I ever 
dreamed I could. I felt so sorry for him, 
I could cry; but I had to do it, and I did. 

“ Ket,” I said—Ket is his nickname— 
“stick out your feet straight in front of 
you.” 

He stared as if he thought I was crazy, 
but he did; and I stuck mine out beside 
his, so our funny-looking shoes were side 
by side. 

“Look at ’em!” I said. ‘“ Good, plain, 
common-sense shoes! You don’t see many 
like ’em. It isn’t everybody has enough 
courage to treat their feet right. It kind 
of puts us in a class by ourselves. Now, 
Ket, we’ve got to show each other we have 
just as much sense about our hearts as we 
have about our feet. I’m not going to mar- 
ry you, and you're not going to be sorry 
about it. First place, I love Charley Spel- 
man better, and that’s reason enough. Sec- 
ond, if I loved you as much, I wouldn’t do 
it, because it would never work out happily, 
and you know it.” 

“T don’t!” 

“Yes, you do. I don’t mean because 
you’re rich and I’m poor. That doesn’t 
matter so much. I don’t mean exactly be- 
cause I didn’t get the fine schooling you 
did, or because you’re a big social some- 
body, and I can’t even qualify as a nobody, 
I’m so far off. Yet I do kind of mean all 
those things put together. They would 
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count in spite of all you could do—and 
that, with Charley Spelman, settles it so far 
as I’m concerned.” 

Would you believe it, me sitting there 
and calmly turning down Kettleson Amory 
Hawes, Second, and all his money? I 
couldn’t, even when I was doing it; yet 
there I was and there he was. 

We'Stared a long time at our funny feet, 
and finally he grabbed my hand and gave 
it an awful grip, and said we’d be friends 
and pals so long as we lived. 

We were pretty quiet all the way home, 
except he asked what did Charley Spelman 
do for a living. I told him Charley was a 
plumber, and just finishing a correspon- 
dence-school course in gas-engine designing, 
and when he got a swell job designing en- 
gines maybe we’d get married. 

“ H-m!” was all Mr. Hawes said, after 
listening to my story. 

Then we got home, and I saw Charley 
Spelman come boiling across the street with 
his face white and blood in his eye. He 
walked right up to us and shoved me aside. 

“Get out o’ the way,” he said. “ I’ve 
got something to say to this skunk!” 

Mr. Hawes was very quiet, but he didn’t 
look scared, either. 

“What have you got to say?” he asked 
coolly. 

“You took my girl away from me!” 
Charley shouted. ‘“ What I’ve got to say 
is you’re a—”’ 

“Wait!” said Hawes, still quiet, but 
white and stern. ‘“ Wait, before you call 
me that! I didn’t take your girl. I tried 
to, and she turned me down, to-day, be- 
cause she loves you and wants to marry 
you. Ask her!” 

I was crying and hanging on to Charley’s 
arm. 

“ That’s so—that’s the truth!” I kept 
sobbing. 

“You see?” says Hawes. “ Further- 
more, you’re not going to call me that with- 
out a fight—and I have a very good idea 
I’ve got you outpointed in weight and sci- 
ence both. What’s still more, you won't 
call me that, because you’re going to jump 
in this car with me and go right up-town 
and see a very good friend of mine, who 
owns the biggest gas-engine works in Amer- 
ica. We're going to convince him that 
you’re ready to begin engine designing and 
earn salary enough to marry Ina just as 
quick as she says you can!” 

And that was just how it all came out. 



















ful and cheering; and there are 

some that can’t help growing 
straight up like a pine-tree if they live with 
them long enough. But once in a while you 
get a man or a woman who doesn’t see any- 
thing but the shadows in the ravines, and 
doesn’t hear the wind make talk along the 
high places. Maybe they can’t be blamed 
for it; but when you run across one of that 
kind, likely as not you'll find death sneak- 
ing in the underbrush. 

Isabel Jarvis was one of them. She was 
dusk when she might have been dawn—a 
woman who had eyes like shady pools, and 
who ran a good deal to dark red in her 
clothes. Everything about her was like 
that—her voice soft, and her hair a kind 
of dream. She made you think of going by 
a bed of sweet clover in the night-time. 
Her husband was Richard Jarvis, the rich 
city man who built the place over at Split 
Rock, on the lake shore. 

There never was anybody in this neck 
of the woods that spent money the way he 
did, or was better liked, either. Maybe it 
was because he was what the papers call a 
gentleman sportsman—a good sailor and a 
good shot, and if he saw two crows on a 
fence he’d make a bet with anybody which 
one would fly first. But more likely it was 
because he was friendly to everybody, from 
rich city people down to Clowney Hart, 
who was part crazy, part foolish, and part 
mean, and who hung around the Jarvis 
place from the beginning to the end. 

Richard Jarvis took to Jason Brock the 
first time he saw him; and it wasn’t any 
wonder he did, both of them being the kind 
of men they were. Jarvis was out in one of 
those fancy fishing-rigs, working along up 
the Bouquet, and not having any more luck 
than you’d expect with a seventy-five-dol- 
lar fish-pole, when a storm came up. It 
Was one of the kind that hangs around the 
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edge of the mountains all day, getting set 
for trouble, and when one of that kind 
busts loose it’s time to pray or swear, or 
both. 

No matter how well-meaning a city man 
is, his bringing up will crop out once in a 
while. Jarvis got under a hemlock-tree just 
about the time one ball of fire lit in the 
river up-stream from him, and another 
plunked into some juniper-bushes off to the 
left. He hadn’t any more than leaned up 
against the trunk when a hand took hold 
of his arm, quick, and he turned around 
with his hands up, being a boxer. 

But there wasn’t any call for that. He 
saw a young fellow tanned to the color of 
butternut stain, straight Yankee by his blue 
eyes and yellow hair, with a smile, a shirt, a 
pair of pants, moccasins, and nothing else 
to speak of. 

“You picked the best place around here 
to get struck,” said Jason Brock. “ Better 
come with me.” 

“ All right,” Jarvis told him, laughing. 
“TI guess you’re right. Lead on!” 

Brock started for the open, but they 
didn’t get out from under the tree before a 
bolt of lightning scratched the bark and a 
few branches off, and plowed a good-sized 
furrow out about three feet from the base 
of the hemlock. 

They both went down, and they stayed 
down a few minutes before they got their 
minds clear enough to know whether they 
were killed or not. A limb had hit Brock 
about the shoulder-blade and taken off all 
his shirt but the collar and one sleeve. 
Also it had sliced down his pants so that 
he wasn’t clothed any to speak of. 

Jarvis looked at him and said something 
you won’t find in the dictionary. 

“ What’s the matter?” Brock asked him. 
“ Did it scratch me?” 

“ The gods themselves wouldn’t do that,” 
Jarvis told him. It was a funny way Jarvis 
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had of talking. “I’ve seen every worth- 
while fighter that’s stepped into the ring or 
onto the mat for twenty years, but I never 
saw a man put together the way you are!” 

Jason Brock laughed, and turned a shade 
darker. It was true enough that he was an 
able-bodied man. At first sight he didn’t 
look muscled up much, but when he moved 
the muscles did a regular dance under his 
skin, which was like a piece of white silk 
where it wasn’t tanned. He walked a good 
deal the way an Indian does, and he didn’t 
have any more stomach than a weasel. 

“I’ve lived outdoors all my life,” he told 
Jarvis. “ A man keeps good that way.” 

“ Ever box any?” 

“ No.” 

“ Ever wrestle?” 

“Only collar-and-elbow. That’s the 
only kind we know up here.” 

“ Well,” said Jarvis, “ you come to my 
house to-morrow. I’ve got a gymnasium in 
one of the stables. I'll have a ring built, 
and I’ll teach you something about fighting. 
It’s wicked to waste good material, and I’ll 
see that you don’t lose anything by it.” 

Jason Brock shook his head, and smiled. 

“ T’d like to,” he said; “‘ but I don’t want 
something for nothing.” 

“The devil!” said Jarvis. “If it ‘ll do 
your feelings any good, I’ll let you pay me 
when you’re champion.” 

Brock shook his head again, and this 
time he didn’t smile. 

“T wouldn’t go away from the moun- 
tains to stay,” he said; “ not for all there 
is in the world. I went to New York once, 
and once to Boston. I came back.” 

Jarvis was a man used to getting his own 
way, and he began to heat up some under 
the collar. 

“ Will it make your proud feelings rest- 
ful to know that I shall be paid by the 
pleasure of developing the most perfect hu- 
man being I ever saw?” 

“If you feel that way, it’s all right,” 
Brock told him. “I'd like to learn.” 

Then they got together, the way men 
and dogs do after the growling is over. In- 
side of half an hour they had swapped 
yarns and tobacco, and it was fixed for 
Brock to show up at the Jarvis place the 
next day and put on a pair of boxing-gloves 
for the first time in his life. 


II 


Jason Brock had been to high school 
down in Port Mary. He didn’t talk through 
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the roof of his mouth, the way some of us 
do, and he read books winter evenings. 
When he showed up in a gray flannel suit 
good enough for anybody, Jarvis looked 
him over and decided his wild man was all 
right to meet ladies. He went and got 
Mrs. Jarvis. 

She came down over the lawn, which 
Jarvis had had made smooth and soft as a 
piece of velvet, with a dark, cloudy dress 
looking as if it had never been anywhere 
else but on her, and her lips red like fresh 
blood. She said something polite to Brock, 
and went on with them into the stabie, as 
if she wasn’t having any fun, but wanted 
to humor her husband the way you do a 
kid. 

Clowney Hart was in the stable, loafing 
between odd jobs, and they let him stay. 
He sat on a nail-keg in one corner—a lump 
of a man, grinning more or less when any- 
body spoke to him. He was a queer lot, 
Clowney; willing to do almost anything, 
good or bad. He’d married a girl a thou- 
sand ways too good for him, and up to the 
time she died he’d been different — more 
like folks. 

When Brock stepped out of a box-stall 
with nothing on but the rig Jarvis had given 
him, Clowney sat up straight, and Isabel 
Jarvis took real notice for the first time. 
He wore tights up to his waist, and no 
clothes above that. Every time he moved 
the muscles wiggled like snakes along his 
arms and back. Her eyes opened wide, and 
then went half shut again, and she leaned 
forward on the stool that Jarvis had got for 
her. From that minute until the end of the 
lesson she didn’t stir hand or foot. 

Those that know say Jarvis was a good 
boxer. Anyway, he knew a lot more than 
a man who didn’t know anything about it. 
They set to, stopping every few minutes for 
Jarvis to tell Brock something about how 
to hold his hands. They kept it up until 
the city man was tired and called it enough 
for that day. 

“This man’s a natural fighter,” he told 
his wife, standing dripping and puffing, 
while Jason hadn’t hardly turned a hair. 
“ He never makes a false move. If he’d go 
into the ring, he’d be a world-beater!” 

“ He’s made for other things,” she said 
in her soft voice; and she looked up to 
Brock so that he could see down into her 
eyes farther than he’d ever seen into any 
eyes before. “ Things that have nothing 
to do with fighting!” 














Clowney “Hart chuckled. Maybe it was 
a little uncomfortable for a minute—not 
because of what she’d said so much as be- 
cause of a kind of feeling in the air—the 
way it is when the heat lightning is playing 
off over the mountains on a hot night. 

“Mrs. Jarvis isn’t much of a sports- 
woman!” puffed her husband. - 

Then he laughed, and went to get 
dressed. Brock pulled his gloves off and 
started to go to the box-stall where his 
clothes were. ; 

“ Stay and have tea with me this after- 
noon,” said Isabel Jarvis. “ I want to talk 
to you,” 

“Thank you,” Brock told her. 

While he was getting washed up and 
putting his clothes on again he felt a kind 
of tingle in his blood, as if he’d had a 
tumbler of good squareface gin. 

They sat on one of the porches and 
talked, the three of them, for more than 
an hour; and when Jason Brock went home, 
Isabel Jarvis knew all about him, from the 
time when he was a barefooted young ’un 
selling blueberries to the way he was living 
now—alone in a log house he’d built on the 
other side of Coon Mountain. 

He was to come back the next day, and 
he did; also the next, and the next, on into 
weeks. Every time he went there for his 
lessons, one way or another Isabel Jarvis 
saw him before he got away again. Some- 
times she went to see the boxing, and some- 
times she had lemonade or drinks with a 
snifter of hooch for them after they got 
through. 

Ill 


Ir was along in August that things hap- 
pened. It was a hot August, with Lake 
Champlain lying smooth as a mill-pond day 
after day, and a haze of smoke from the 
forest fires farther back, and the heat get- 
ting into one’s blood and one’s disposition, 
the way it sometimes does in the moun- 
tains. Richard Jarvis had to go down to 
New York right in the middle of the hot 
spell, on account of some business or other, 
which he cussed. free and earnest from the 
time he got a handful of telegrams at Port 
Mary until he took the boat down the lake. 

That same afternoon Jason Brock 
showed up as usual, not knowing anything 
about Jarvis going to New York. Isabel 
Jarvis called him up to a little porch that 
was tucked away on the side of the house. 
She was in one of those chairs where you 
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half sit up and half lie down, and she looked 
like the roses they send to the city and get 
—so perfect that she didn’t seem real. 
Brock drew in his breath when he saw her, 
and stood like a dummy without saying a 
word. 

She smiled. 

“ Sit down, Jason,” she told him. It was 
the first time she had called him by his 
front name. “ Mr. Jarvis has been sent for 
quite suddenly, but you’re to stay and have 
dinner with me to-night.” 

“ Thank you,” said Brock. 

He didn’t have a chance to refuse, even 
if he had thought of it, and he didn’t think 
of it. He didn’t think much of any at all 
just then. His brains were kind of numbed 
by Isabel Jarvis. It was hot enough so that 
it was natural to wear the thinnest kind of 
clothes, and for the first time he realized 
that she was as nearly perfect as he was 
himself. 

They had dinner there in the cool of the 
evening; and before they’d finished the 
moon was up, as big as the bottom of a 
wash-tub. It slid into sight, hot and red 
on account of the haze, and hung just over 
the ragged black line of mountains, as if it 
was getting swelled up full of wrath and 
brimstone. 

They drank some fizzy wine, and after 
dinner Brock lay back in a big, cushiony 
chair and smoked one of Jarvis’s cigars, 
than which there were no better. He saw 
her light a cigarette. She kind of whis- 
pered to him to pull his chair nearer; and 
when he was alongside he could look down 
into her face, not two feet from his own. 

For a few minutes neither one of them 
said anything. They finished smoking. 

“ Jason!” she said. 

She reached out her hand and took hold 
of his arm, hard—up near where the shoul- 
der muscles came down like iron bands. 

That was enough. Quicker than he’d | 
ever moved with the boxing-gloves on he 
was beside her, sitting on her chair, holding 
her up clear of it as if she’d been a child. 
He never did know how long it was before 
he dropped her down again and snapped 
up on his feet. 

“ No!” he said. 

It choked him to say even that one word. 
He couldn’t have got out another to save 
his life; and she was breathing like qtick 
little gusts of wind in the pines. 

“ Jason!” she whispered. ‘“ You — be- 
long to me!” 
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“ No!” he said again. 

All of a sudden she stood up and faced 
him. 

“ You're afraid!” 

“ No!” he said, for the third time; and 
then he got his tongue. “ This won’t work 
—not for either of us!” 

“ What do you mean?” she asked him. 

“ T mean—things like this have to be for- 
ever—for me!” 

“ You mean that love is for life? Is that 
it, Jason?” 

“ Yes, for me.” 

She laughed. 

“ So you think I’m a light woman! My 
God, boy, I’ll leave all this and take you 
away! I have plenty of money.” She 
stopped to laugh again. ‘“ Why, you may 
marry me if you want to, my dear!” 

“ Of course I would,” he told her. “I 
don’t mean that. Leaving out that Richard 
Jarvis is my friend, there’s something else. 
I never talked about it before, but—when 
I stand up on the high places, the world 
is a kind of music to me. You never heard 
it. I can tell you never did. For me it’s 
got to be somebody that hears and sees the 
same way. It wouldn’t work for us!” 

After that she didn’t say anything for a 
minute or two. The moon had got up far- 
ther and cleared away to its regular color. 
Somebody came out of the shadows toward 
the rear of the house. Brock saw it was a 
girl—a girl with her hair down, barefooted, 
walking free and swinging a pail in her 
hand. He couldn’t see her face, but he did 
see that she was slender, like a young girl. 
She went on. 

He heard Isabel Jarvis laugh, but she 
laughed differently this time. 

“ That’s the kind you'll get!” she said. 
“‘ Clare—old Clowney Hart’s girl. She'll 
pick berries for you, and you'll become a 
couple of dumb animals. A pair of you— 
bah!” 

“T never even saw the girl before,” 
Brock told her. 

“That one, or another of the same 
kind!” she sneered. 

Then, all of a sudden, she shut her fists 
and pushed her head forward until he could 
feel her breath. 

“Damn your soul!” she said. “Some 
women would kill you for this!” 

Brock stepped back. He felt like a fool. 
He kept telling himself he was a fool; and 
then he’d think of the wind along the 
ridges and shoulders of Coon Mountain at 
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sunrise, and he’d know that somehow what 
he was looking for was coming to him. 

“ You’re dreaming!” she told him. “ The 
poets dream—and die. You can’t find a 
dream!” 

“You don’t know what I mean,” he said. 
“ T wouldn’t care if she was sick, or homely, 
or what most folks call bad, if she saw the 
same things. I'd better go home now, I 
guess.” 

“ , then!” 

She struck him across the mouth before 
he could make a move to get out of the 
way. There were rings on her hand, and 
the stones bit in so that he could taste 
blood. He turned around, walked off the 
porch, and went home through the woods 
as straight as a crow flies. 


IV 


ALonc about sundown the next day 
Clowney Hart came clumping up to where 
Brock was sitting on his door-step, wonder- 
ing what had happened to him, and what 
was going to happen. Clowney had a note 
from her—a little creamy, smelly thing on 
paper thick as pasteboard. She wanted 
him to meet her at the boat-house, at eight 
o’clock that night. It was to get his prom- 
ise that the whole thing would be forgotten, 
she said; she couldn’t sleep until she heard 
him make that promise. 

Brock did some quick thinking and made 
up his mind it was better to settle it right 
off. Besides, he could guess how she felt, 
because he didn’t feel any too cheerful 
himself. He told Clowney to say yes, and 
Clowney went off with one of his grins that 
made you think of clabbered milk. Brock 
could have kicked him down the mountain 
and enjoyed it. 

Eight o’clock wasn’t long coming. 

The Jarvis boat-house was built down on 
the lake shore, a good way from the house 
and the other buildings. There was a rock 
cliff forty or fifty feet high running along 
the shore, with a mess of boulders at the 
foot of it, and a strip of good beach beyond 
that to the water’s edge. The boat-house 
had stairs going down to ‘it. There was 
what they called a pavilion at one side of 
it, where they had lunches and such, and 
it was there Brock found her sitting in one 
of the big wickerwork chairs. It was kind 
of dark inside the pavilion, but he knew 
she was there by the fire of her cigarette. 
“ Sit down,” she said. 

He went and sat down on the wooden 












bench that ran around the place, and leaned 
back against the railing. 

“ Everything’s all right,” he said, after a 
minute. “ You don’t need to worry.” 

“ Oh, I know that!” She pulled on the 
cigarette until it lighted up her face, and 
his, too. She laughed just a little. “ “It’s 
you who should worry!” 

‘Me? I don’t see why.” 

“Suppose I told my husband—certain 
parts of last night! He’s a good shot.” 

“ T can take what comes,” Brock said. 

He was kind of disappointed in her, al- 
though he could see how she might want to 
get even. 

“ Ah, can you take what comes? We'll 
see!” 

“You mean. you’re going to tell him— 
part of it?” 

“ Would you try to tell him the rest?” 

“ No! ” 

“ Neither would I tell him part!” 
“ Then I guess I don’t understand.” 
“You will!” 

She sat up straight with a jerk, and 
threw her cigarette over the railing be- 
hind Brock. It wasn’t two ticks of a watch 
after that before he saw a spurt of fire 
brighter than any lightning. Even while 
he was pitching over on the floor he knew 
he had been walloped on the head from be- 
hind. That was the last he remembered 
for a while. 

When he came to, he was lying on his 
back; and he didn’t need to try to feel that 
he was tied up, tight, with his arms 
stretched above his head and his legs strad- 
dled out. Staked on the beach, he figured. 
The moon was shining into his face. 

As soon as he got a little clearer in his 
head, he could see the black rocks around 
him. He lay quiet, wondering and turning 
his head right and left to try to make out 
just where he was. He had located the 
boat-house off to one side when Isabel Jar- 
vis got up from the shadow of a rock not 
half a dozen feet off, and stood looking 
down at him. 

“Are you all right, Jason?” she asked 
im. 

He laughed, but not like a man that’s 
tickled about something. Before he could 
Speak she dropped down on her knees be- 
side him. She cuddled his head up in her 
arms, the way women do a baby. She 
cried. He could hear her trying to choke 
it back, and could feel her wet cheeks 
against his, 
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“Oh, I don’t want to hurt you!” she 
groaned. “But it’s the only way — my 
dear!” 

He didn’t know what to make of it. Be- 
ing a woodsman, he didn’t waste any talk 
when he didn’t know what to say. 

She stood up again. He could see her 
fists in the moonlight, clenched and sparky 
with rings. She looked over toward the 
boat-house and called to somebody. 

“ Ready! ” 

It was Clowney Hart that came. Brock 
didn’t need to see his face to know that it 
was Clowney, rolling along like an ape. He 
had an ax in his hand. He stopped near 
Brock’s feet, set the ax down, and leaned 
both hands on the helve. 

“ Jason,” said Isabel Jarvis, “if you © 
can’t walk any more on the mountains, if 
you can’t go up there any more to worship 
your strange gods, perhaps you’ll take what 
I offer you. Yes, I’m sure you will. You'll 
be glad to, then!” 

Just for a minute he didn’t get all the 
meaning there was in what she said, and in 
Clowney standing there with the ax. Of 
course he’d read of such things in books, 
but he had never believed that they hap- 
pened. When a man fought in the woods, 
he was real rough about it, not being above 
using spiked boots and his thumbs and 
teeth; but Brock had never known any- 
body to set out in cold blood to cripple a 
man. 

“What are you up to, Clowney?” he 
said. 

“ Godfreys mighty!” 

* Don’t ask me!” 

“ He’s going to give you to me,” the wo- 
man told him. She lifted her hands to her 
face and held them in front of it, so as not 
to see. “Goon, Hart! Now!” 

“ Godfreys!” said Clowney. $ 

He lifted the ax, and Brock pulled 
against the ropes until the stakes creaked. 
Clowney’s voice sounded sort of thick and 
uncomfortable. 

“T don’t take much to this job, Mis’ 
Jarvis!” 

“A thousand dollars, you fool!” She 
took a step toward him. “Do you know 
what a thousand dollars means?” 

“ Hell!” said Clowney. “I'll make be- 
lieve it’s a beef critter!” 


Vv 


CLowney humped up his shoulders and 
raised the ax, looking down at the foot near- 


said Clowney. 
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est him and measuring the distance with 
his eye; but he didn’t get so far as to swing 
the ax over his shoulder. Clare Hart 
jumped down from a boulder, with her hair 
and dress flying, and buckled into her 
father. She drove him back his own length, 
too, before he got over his surprise and 
braced himself. 

“ You get out of this, Clare!” he growled. 
“You get home, where you belong!” 

She turned toward the other woman 
without answering him, and Brock saw her 
face for the first time. It wasn’t much to 
look at, in one way, but there was a set to 
the girl’s head such as a good horse has, 
and Brock could tell that she was built like 
himself—muscled hard under the skin, and 
moving as easy as the branches of a poplar 
in the wind. 

“ Don’t you know you can’t get him that 
way?” she said to Isabel Jarvis. “ You 
can’t make water run up hill!” 

“What do you know about men and 
women?” said Mrs. Jarvis. She stood with 
her lips apart a minute, looking at Clare, 
and then she spoke in a whisper. “ Girl, 
you—you love him yourself!” 

“T didn’t mean to listen, but I heard 
what you two said last night,” Clare told 
her. “I’ve been to the places up yonder 
that he means. Yow’ll never find Jason 
Brock, not if you cut him up into inch 
pieces!” 

“ You understand!” said Brock. He for- 
got all about being tied and tried to get up. 
“ Tell her!” 
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Isabel pushed the girl to one side. Be- 
fore Clowney knew what was going on, she 
had twisted the ax out of his hands. She 
was like a she-panther. She swung it, and 
Brock saw her arms black against the moon 
as she started to drive that ax down upon 
Clare Hart’s head. 

She probably would have done it, too, 
before Clowney could get to her or the girl 
get out of the way, if it hadn’t been for 
Richard Jarvis himself. He had come back 
a day sooner than he expected, or his wife 
expected; and when one of the hired help 
told him that she’d gone down to the boat- 
house, he went on down to find her. He 
heard and saw a good many things he 
wasn’t supposed to. 

He jumped out from the rocks just in 
time to strike the helve off to one side, so 
that the ax-head came down and buried 
itself in the sand. 

Isabel Jarvis staggered a few steps with 
the force of her own blow. Then she 
turned around and staggered again, but 
this time it was something inside of her that 
made her waver back and forth. 

“Oh, Dick!” she said. “ I’ve been lost 
—in the dark!” 

She kind of fluttered down at his feet, 
like an empty dress, and lay still. He 
picked her up in his arms and walked off 
without saying a word to any of them, over 
to the boat-house and then up the stairs to 
the top of the cliff. 

“ Give me your knife, dad,” said Clare. 
“ Jason Brock wants to go home, too!” 

























THE SOURCE 


Water in hidden glens 
From the secret heart of the mountains, 

Where the red fox hath its dens 
And the gods their crystal fountains; 

Up runnel and leaping cataract, 

Boulder and ledge, my stream I tracked, 
Till I came to the top of the world and the fen 
That drinks up the clouds and cisterns the rain, 

Whence down through the mire of the deep morass 
The procreant woodland essences drain; 

The thunder’s home, where the eagles scream 
And the centaurs pass— 

But, where it was born, I lost my stream. 


’*Twas in vain I said: “Tis here it springs, 
Though no more it leaps and no more it sings;” 
And I thought of a poet whose songs I knew 
Of morning made and big drops of dew— 

I remembered the mire of the marshes, too! 


R. Merton Hall 
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O those travelers by sea to whom 
“ pier ” and “ steamer ” immediate- 
ly conjure up the thousand-foot 

docks of the North River, with the tower- 
ing majesty of great liners held motionless 
by thick ropes and wire spring-lines, the 
irregular, cluttered docks of the East River 
present the dullest of marine effects. 

There, unheralded, battered and broken 
from endless struggles with screaming wind 
and stormy sea, the rusty ranks of tramps, 
nomads from the ends of the earth, lie 
quietly at rest. Shouting gangs of grimy 
stevedores, clattering winches, repairmen 
from the shore, make mad tumult; but 
through it all, as if in gentle forbearance, 
the old ships seem to sleep and gather fresh 
strength for the voyages that lie ahead, 
down the bay, out to deep water. 

To the critical eyes of Margery Blaine 
no lens of romance transmuted the somber 
gray of these vessels into the rich color of 
adventure, courage, or steadfastness, as she 
stared about in bewilderment from the 
small, high bridge of the Yucatan. She 
was impatient with herself, for she thought 
that a little more tact, a little more gen- 
erosity toward Captain Roger Blaine, her 
husband’s father, would have obviated the 
possibility of this preposterous situation. 

To Liverpool on this tiny tramp steamer! 
And all because she had allowed Billy’s 
father to feel her lack of sympathy for him, 
her impatience with his refusal to leave the 
sea and live at their home! 

As it was now, his sporadic visits when 
the Yucatan was in port were almost an 
irritation. The little old sea captain, in 
his blue serge, blended poorly with her cir- 
cle of friends—the friends of her recent 
years of prosperity. Warm-hearted, loyal, 
true as steel, Margery Blaine judged her 
want of love for the old seaman with un- 
Sparing severity. Now, at the rail of the 
ship, she remembered vividly how her re- 
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The Voyage of Understanding 


SAILING THE WINTER SEA IS A STRONG MAN’S GAME 


serve had melted before his wistful, half- 
frightened suggestion. The worn, gray face 
was before her again with all its appeal to 
her heart. 

“ Margery dear, I—I want you to see 
my work. Perhaps you will understand me 
then a little better,” Captain Blaine had 
said. 

But she knew that “ understand ” meant 
love—the love she had withheld. Later 
that night she had listened in astonishment 
to her husband: 

“T don’t urge you to go, Marge, but I 
hope you will. Father worships you, and 
he has no one but us.” 

She had replied that it was absurd, im- 
possible, not to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. Then she had twisted swiftly from 
his arms and sent a laughing query as to 
what one should wear on an ocean tramp. 
Billy’s shout of delight followed her up the 
staircase: 

“You thoroughbred—you genuine little 
thoroughbred!” 

The Yucatan’s run down the river was 
not impressive from the view-point of a 
sensitive woman who was hostile in every 
thought to the behavior and appearance of 
the old tramp steamer. The ship snapped 
two lines warping out of her West Street 
pier, and ran up a certain bill of damages 
in the matter of a slight collision with a 
brick-laden barge before she was past the 
Battery. 

In the Lower Bay, as she stood beside 
the pilot on the bridge, close to the wheel, 
Margery’s lips tightened scornfully as the 
Yucatan swung off her course in a wide 
curve. The pilot pointed a mittened hand 
at a great black-painted steamer that swept 
rapidly past with towering funnels and 
solid superstructure. 

“The Olympic, Mrs. Blaine,” he said. 

“ How we scurried out of her way!” she 
remarked mockingly. 
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“A matter of necessity,” the pilot ex- 
plained. “That ship cannot come to a 
quick stop. She is too big, too unwieldy. 
During the war I have seen her—or pos- 
sibly it was the Mauretania — give wide 
berth to the Leviathan.” 

He turned away to the wheel. Mrs. 
Blaine shivered in the bleak, wintry wind 
that was sweeping up the channel, then 
went below to the cabin that she shared 
with her husband. It was a comfortable, 
dark-paneled room on the main deck, just 
beneath the chart-room. Along one bulk- 
head was a single bed, whose stiff cleanli- 
ness surprised her. Opposite this was the 
usual combination bed and couch, covered 
with a heavy counterpane. A solidly built 
table, a couple of chairs, and a dresser, 
completed the furnishings of the room. 

As Margery closed the door, William 
Blaine put aside a book and smiled at her. 

“ Well, dear?” he asked. 

“ Billy, I’m here, and there’s no escape; 
but I tell you, old boy, it is awful! I am 
not a fool, and I’m really going to look for 
the spirit of the life, or whatever it is your 
father is trying to show me; but if the rest 
of this voyage even faintly resembles the 
start, well, I shall never understand it. 
This grimy, unimportant little ship! This 
cold, bleak-looking Atlantic!” 

She shrugged her shoulders in hopeless 
resignation. There was a hint of grimness 
in William’s face as he looked at her. When 
he spoke, it was with a kindly voice, a bit 
compassionate, for underneath her light 
words he knew that she resented her posi- 
tion—not so much for the discomfort of it, 
but for the uselessness. 

“We aren’t out of the harbor yet,” he 
said. ‘“ The sea has not uncovered. Your 
bleak Atlantic is just the bay.” 

She made no answer, and settled herself 
on a cushion at his feet. He went on with 
his book, but from time to time he let it 
fall to his lap. Gently he stroked her hair. 
She looked so appealingly young in her 
blue middy blouse as she drifted into a light 
sleep with her head pillowed on his knee. 

Half an hour later she opened her eyes 
dreamily. William smiled at her. 

“Meet the North Atlantic, Mrs. 
Blaine!” he said. 

II 


HER eyes widened for an instant as she 
felt the floor of the cabin rise slowly, even- 
ly, with a finality of helplessness that sent 
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her thoughts out to the bridge. There 
flashed through her mind a distinct picture 
of this first gray sea that had met the 
Yucatan. 

It was as if she actually saw the long, 
sloping ridge that broke the dull monotony 
of the ocean level. Its summit was blunt, 
uncrested, giving an impression of latent 
power, of hidden anger, just now unstirred, 
but to be reckoned with, the girl thought— 
to be everlastingly feared, to be senselessly 
hated, as she suddenly hated it now. 

The floor dropped away as the old tramp 
slid down the smooth incline of this first 
sea of the voyage. Her face was a little 
set, as if she were steeling herself against 
some vague but persistent fear. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“ Come in!” she called. 

She steadied herself on the edge of the 
table as the ship climbed more abruptly 
than the time before and then lurched 
heavily’ forward and down. The door 
opened and closed behind the captain. 

“ Come on deck, Margery dear,” he said. 
“ The ship is on her course!” 

Often this moment was to come back to 
her memory. Time never dimmed it. She 
always knew that it stood out as the first 
glimpse she had had of what lay behind the 
quiet exterior of her father-in-law. Many 
years after, when facing trials, when tem- 
porarily dismayed, worried, or weakened, 
she recalled this moment in the cabin of 
the Yucatan. She suffered again the same 
sense of disquiet, of fear, and again saw the 
gaunt, lined face of the captain, again heard 
his deep, reliable voice say: 

“The ship is on her course!” 

It was the simple statement of directive 
power. She thrilled to it now. Confidently 
she flung back her head. 

“Very well, father! Hurry, Billy! I 
want to see the Yucatan at work!” 

They went in single file up the narrow 
companionway and through the chart-room 
to the bridge. 

The mate on watch smiled frankly in ap- 
preciation of the sight of Margery. She 
looked like a girl of eighteen in her blue 
toque, with a muffler wound tight about her 
neck. In the sharp wind with its clean, 
salt tang the faint color of her cheeks was 
freshened to a pale rose. Her blue eyes 
sparkled as she looked out over the sea to 
the distant line where the sky hazily merged 
into it. She leaned over the rail with lips 


slightly parted. 
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At a soft chuckle behind her, she turned 


and faced Captain Blaine. He smiled 
broadly. Her face hardened a little. 

“ You’ve won only a small point, father. 
I admit your sea is wide and your horizon 
distant. I smell its salty breath. Perhaps 
it has even given a faint promise of lure 
that it may later reveal, but I distrust it; 
and, after all, the sea is not your home. 
Your home is this ship, which is tiny, un- 
safe, and not very interesting.” 

She turned outboard again, leaning her 
elbows on the rail, with her chin cupped in 
her hands. The somber gray of the sea 
stretched sullen, menacing, on its cold reach 
to the tumbling horizon. The woman’s 
eyes had an expression of uncertainty in 
them, as if in the face of this expanse of 
cheerless water she looked vainly for some 
redeeming quality that might lie deep hid- 
den—some fatal lure, some enchantment, 
by which men like William’s father were 
enslaved. 

Like a concerted answer of sky and sea, 
miraculously blended for her groping 
thought, a flood of gold spread over the 
surface of the sea. Margery turned and 
stared straight into the face of the setting 
sun, into a rift of the thick cloud-banks 
through which the bright gold was even 
now changing to dull red. With the change 
the waters flamed into a turbulent blood- 
red lake, across which the ship left a wake 
of seething white. 

The woman watched breathlessly. For a 
moment the brilliance of the dying day 
flared into yet greater intensity. Margery 
took her eyes from the sea, and looked at 
the length of ship that lay between the 
bridge and the stern. The Yucatan stood 
out clear and sharp, every foot of deck and 
superstructure outlined in the mellow light. 

On the port side, by the galley door, the 
second cook was peeling potatoes and talk- 
ing with some blackened man from below— 
a fireman relieved for mess, she guessed. 
As she looked, he dabbed his sweaty face 
with the sweat-rag loosely tied around his 
neck. She could see his face clearly, and 
there was something in it that went to her 
heart. 

“Why, he’s just a boy!” she whispered. 

Farther aft a seaman leaned out over the 
rail reading the patent log. A swift glance 
over her shoulder showed the helmsman 
slowly playing the spokes of the wheel, his 
eyes intent on the compass before him. 
Captain Biaine was holding some sort of 
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instrument to his eye, squinting horribly, 
twisting about in weird contortions. 

Suddenly she saw it all as a whole—the 
old tramp steamer carrying out its wander- 
ing destiny, going about the world, doing 
its work. Doing its work—ah, that was it! 
That was the meaning of it all. That told 
of the sweating men below laboring with 
engines and boilers; that told of the cooks 
in the galley, of the seamen on deck, and 
of the officers standing their watches. And 
at the top of it all, alone in the responsi- 
bility of his command, was the slight, erect 
figure of the captain. ; 

She watched him lower his instrument. 
He caught her eye and smiled. 

The sun went down. She turned at the 
flutter of something high in the air. Slowly 
the American flag was coming down. 

“Tt belongs, it belongs!” she breathed. 


Ill 


As the Yucatan steadily rolled on to the 
east, it seemed as if the Atlantic had con- 
centrated all its menace, all its hostile force, 
in one prolonged attempt to deserve the 
loathing that Margery had so often ex- 
pressed for it. Day after day broke with a 
dull, grayish gleam low over the horizon. 
In the midday hours the faint morning light 
would grow brighter, then rapidly fade or 
abruptly disappear behind thick cloud- 
banks, and the short afternoon would end 
in a briefer twilight before night descended. 

With resolution unconsidered, inherent, 
Margery spent most of the time on deck, 
heavily muffled against the bitter cold of 
the North Atlantic. She was a close friend 
of the mates—particularly Fleming, a gi- 
gantic veteran—and slowly she came to 
know a few of the crew. 

Their attitude toward her she found ad- 
mirable. There was no servility, no hint 
of familiarity; just a friendly welcome, a 
little shy, a little awkward, but she came to 
a warm appreciation of its genuine sim- 
plicity. The officers’ “good morning,” 
given with a polite touching of their caps, 
pleased her; the smile of a hurrying sailor 
brought a response to her own lips. 

One day, with a half-hearted consent 
from Captain Blaine, Margery went down 
to the engine-room in the care of the chief 
engineer. As she stepped from the deck 
through an iron door to the upper landing 
of the engine-room well, she drew back, 
flinching away from the hot blast of dead- 
ened air. 
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“ Would you rather not go down, Mrs. 
. Blaine?” 

The old chief was bending over her, and 
she saw the glint of raillery in his eyes. 

“Of course I am going down! I expect- 
ed it to be hot, but this—why, I am per- 
spiring already! Come, shall I go down the 
stairs ahead of you?” 

The engineer motioned her to follow him. 

“ Keep tight hold of the rail,” he said. 

They stopped for a moment on the land- 
ing of the next tier. As the engineer point- 
ed out some uninteresting detail, Margery 
mentally exclaimed at the innate delicacy 
of this seaman, who realized that she want- 
ed a moment’s breathing-space. She smiled 
at him and nodded. 

They went down to the next tier, and it 
was as if she had stepped into another ex- 
istence. The roaring grind of the engines, 
the hiss of escaping steam—the engineer 
was frowning at this—the harsh clatter of 
iron upon iron from some distant place— 
combined to make an overwhelming tumult 
of sound. 

She spoke to the engineer, and he bent 
down till his ear was close to her lips. He 
heard her say that she wanted to go down. 
He noticed the dark hair plastered in wet 
tendrils against her forehead. 

“TI never dreamed such awful heat ex- 
isted,” she told her husband afterward. 
“Tt beat at me in waves that seemed almost 
solid. When I got down to the main floor, 
Billy, the whole thing seemed like some sort 
of a grotesque, impossible play. I stood 
there, drenched, screaming my lines above 
the uproar, gesturing wildly, staring about. 
It was weird!” 

The chief, when he reached the main 
floor, turned to give a steadying arm to the 
woman. The third engineer, a youngster 
not over twenty-three, stared in surprise, 
and then came forward from the desk where 
he was writing in a large, canvas-covered 
book. His face was radiant with a friendly 
smile, and his eyes were soft and slightly 
enlarged. 

“ Here, Mrs. Blaine!” he yelled. “ Stand 
under the ventilator, where it is cool!” 

Margery shook her head. The chief put 
his hand lightly on her arm, and she fol- 
lowed him down the narrow passageway 
between shiny, plunging pistons. She was 
careful to walk in the exact middle of the 
iron floor-plate. 

An oiler stooped to remove a galvanized 
bucket from her path. She smiled at him 
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as she saw that it was half-filled with 
clothes. The man flushed under his mask 
of oil and grease, and then grinned sheep- 
ishly as she passed on. 

At a small door in the after bulkhead 
the chief stopped uncertainly, frowned a 
little, then stooped to her ear and yelled: 

“ Shall we skip the fire-room and go up 
on deck? It is dirty and hot in there.” 

Margery shook her head, and he at once 
led her through the door and down a short, 
windy passage. Then the captain’s daugh- 
ter-in-law saw the unforgetable — a lurid 
blend of great furnaces, with brief flashes 
of fire through doors that were quickly 
slammed shut, of an intricate maze of iron 
ladders leading up to gloomy tiers above 
the boilers, of men in cotton shirts busy 
with unknown tasks, of other men shovel- 
ing coal in the glare of an open furnace 
door. 

She noticed one heavy-set, middle-aged 
man, wearing a thin undershirt. As he 
shoveled, his face showed haggard and pe- 
culiarly strained, almost desperate. Next 
him was a boy, stripped to the waist. As 
he shoveled, his lips moved, and Margery 
knew he was singing. 

The two stumbled over some sort of a 
heavy iron bar, colliding roughly, and she 
shrank back at the vicious glare in the eyes 
of the older fireman as he drew back with 
a snarl and raised his shovel to strike his 
mate. The other, slender, red-cheeked, 
with light hair rioting out from the rim of 
a greasy black cap, just laughed and 
reached out a hand to the other. Then 
they were both shoveling again. 

Margery drew a long breath of relief. 
Suddenly, in the heat and glare and dirt of 
the Yucatan’s fire-room, she had her second 
glimpse into the heart and spirit of this sea 
life—this life which had seemed so mean 
to her, which she had urged Billy’s father 
to abandon, the faintest suggestion of which 
at her dinner-table she had resented. 

Now, as she stood on the swaying floor, 
she saw the gentleness of rough men in the 
manner of the young fireman who had 
soothed the jangled nerves of the partner 
beside him. She saw each man as a human 
being whom she could reach out and touch, 
with the barrier of social class torn down. 
She knew that she liked these men, for 
they were to be trusted in their job. 

The two firemen glanced up at her, and 
she smiled at them. The boy beamed in 
return, but the eyes of the older man were 
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dull and unhappy. Her smile faded at the 
naked misery in his face. Then the two 
went on with their work, the boy riotous 
in the strength of youth and health, the 
other sodden in contemplation of the youth 
that had gone and the empty future that 
stretched ahead—a fireman at fifty years 
of age! But the work went on. 

When they were back on deck, the chief 
said: 

“You must go to your cabin at once, 
Mrs. Blaine. You are soaked through.” 

Margery thanked him, and hurried for- 
ward. Her room was empty, and she went 
to bed at once, thoroughly tired with the 
heat and noise of the engines. Her 
thoughts were confused, and she wanted to 
marshal her new impressions in some sort 
of order. As she dropped away in a light 
sleep, the one thought standing out clear 
from everything else found expression in a 
barely audible murmur: 

“T have been blind to the worth of 
Captain Blaine. He is a strong man in a 
strong man’s game, and every man on this 
ship is playing that game. Think of my 
little dinner circle, against what I have seen 
to-day in that awful fire-room! The sea is 
—the sea is—the sea!” 

Her face was grave as she slept. 


IV 


THREE days after Margery’s visit to the 
engine-room the Yucatan was lurching into 
tremendous seas that drove along behind a 
heavy gale straight out of the northeast. 
The mate, on his four-to-eight morning 
watch, observed with a little anxiety the 
growing violence of sea and wind. 

“ Gettin’ bad, ain’t it, Mr. Fleming?” 
asked the helmsman, spinning the wheel 
wildly as the ship eased off slightly from a 
heavy sea. 

“T’ve seen much worse,” grunted the 
mate. “ Hold her, lad, hold her!” 

By eight o’clock the mate was admitting 
to himself that he had not seen worse. The 
old tramp was not behaving well. Time 
after time she flinched away from the seas, 
and for a long moment she would hesitate 
sickeningly before swinging back to her 
course. And each time this happened, for 
all his length of service on the ocean, Mr. 
Fleming unconsciously stretched up on the 
tips of his toes, sinking back as the ship 
lumbered again into the face of the seas. 

He turned from the wheel at a light step 
behind him. 
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“ She’s making heavy work of it, sir!” 
he shouted. 

Captain Blaine nodded shortly. 

“ Nothing to worry about, beyond an 
uncomfortable two days or so. This is a 
damned fine ship, Fleming! I’ve had her 
ten years, and I know her.” 

The mate did not answer. There was a 
dark frown on his face as he braced him- 
self against the impact of a great sea that 
loomed high over the blunt bow. For the 
first time the Yucatan failed to climb. The 
wave reared over the low rail and broke on 
the forecastle head in a wild smother of 
broken water. 

Under the shrill scream of the wind came 
the deep reverberation of the iron decks vi- 
brating under the blow of hundreds of tons 
of green water. Then from the Submerged 
foredeck, with a vicious, hissing rush, came 
gust after gust of spray and spume that 
beat heavily on the plate-glass windows of 
the wheelhouse. A following sea, big as its 
mate, crashed over the bow, and the old 
tramp, like a panic-stricken beast, yawed 
wildly away from her course. 

Fleming stole a glance at the gray face 
of his commander. Then he peered out 
forward into the welter of wind and sea, 
and he grinned when he saw dimly, as if 
through a filmy curtain, the snub-nosed 
ship fight her way back to immediate 
safety. It was a fight that was repeated 
over and over again long after the mate 
had left the bridge for his watch below. 

Captain Blaine was no alarmist. Years 
of ocean tramping had trained him to know 
what difficulties a stout ship, full-powered, 
well-officered, efficiently manned, could be 
expected to resist.- He considered this 
storm to be no worse than many that the 
Yucatan had weathered. The presence of 
William’s wife troubled him more than any- 
thing else. 

At two o’clock the ship suddenly slowed 
down. Captain Blaine jumped for the en- 
gine-room tube. 

“ Third engineer speaking,” a voice an- 
swered. “ Bad steam leak in No. 1 boiler. 
Chief coming down at once!” 

Half an hour later, the chief engineer, 
white-faced, told Captain Blaine bluntly 
that he could not say how soon a full head 
of steam could be looked for. 

“T am going below again at once. The 
whole engineer’s force, except the firemen 
off watch, will stay on the job until you 
have steam!” 
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For two days Captain Blaine kept the 
bridge. On the second day he switched 
from coffee to rum. The mates stood their 
regular watches, and then they, too, began 
to double up as the desperate condition of 
the old Yucatan was realized. Her slow 
speed barely gave her steerageway, and it 
was a constant struggle to keep her from 
swinging off into the trough of the sea. 
The crew never turned in to their quar- 
ters. Off duty, they clustered in the galley 
passageway with their mates on watch, 
stretching out on deck for short spells of 
rest. They laughed loudly among them- 
selves, and cursed incessantly without 
meaning anything in particular. They 
were mostly Americans, and very young. 
Captain Blaine requested—it was virtu- 
ally an order—that Margery should remain 
below deck. She read a great deal in her 
stateroom, but her thoughts continually 
strayed off in calm contemplation of the 
danger which she but half realized. She 
saw the captain only three times, and then 







he was muffled up in thick storm clothes 


almost beyond recognition. 

Early on the morning of the second day 
after the failure of the Yucatan’s boiler, 
Margery was sitting fully dressed on the 
settee, talking to her husband as he washed 
at the basin. She looked suddenly up and 
called out: 

“Come in!” 

The door opened, and Captain Blaine 
walked slowly into the room. He did not 
look at Margery, but spoke directly to his 
son. As he did so, the two others stared 
unbelievingly at his face, for the first time 
in two days seen unmuffied under the bright 
light of the electric lamp. 

The woman caught her breath at sight 
of the strained, hollow eyes that peered out 
through reddened slits in the weary face. 

“ Sit down, father,” she said gently. 

He shook his head and spoke in a low 
voice that reached them as a whisper. 

“ William, the storm is moderating, but it 
may be only a lull. The ship is crippled 
without steam, and I have decided to send 
you and Margery to another ship that I 
picked up last night. She is the British 
liner Ventura, bound to New York. You 
must be ready to leave in half an hour. 
Her captain will stand by to receive you, 
and Fleming will take you over.” 

William looked steadily at his father. 

“You believe that would be the safest 
for Margery?” he asked. 
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Captain Roger Blaine raised his eyes to 
the woman’s face. 

“ Margery dear,” he said simply, “ it is 
better that you should leave the Yucatan.” 

“And you, father, and the crew—will 
you abandon ship?” 

Blaine’s lips came tight together. 

“TI hope to dock her in Liverpool in two 
days,” he said, and, turning, left the room. 

As she hurried into heavy wraps, above 
all ‘fear of personal danger there came into 
her heart a flood of deep feeling for the old 
sea-captain who was risking his life to take 
his crippled ship to her destination. “I 
hope to dock her in Liverpool,” he had said. 
The thought that Margery might not see 
him again was intolerable to her now. 

“T must say good-by to him. I must 
tell him what I think of him!” she cried to 
her husband. 

He checked her. 

“He cannot be distracted now, dear. 
He needs every thought on the handling of 
the ship. Marge, Marge, do you see now 
what measure of a man father is?” 

Her eyes gave him his answer. 

They heard the hoarse shouts of seamen 
on deck, and a sharp knock sounded on the 
door. Margery gave a long look around 
the stateroom, then nodded soberly. 

“T’m ready!” she said. 

It was the big mate who steered the ca- 
reening life-boat down the slope of a great 
sea that swept evenly alongside of the Yu- 
catan. To the girl huddled on the floor- 
boards there was death in his face as the 
boat left the lee of the steamer’s high sides. 
Then for a second he caught her eye, and 
she saw him smile. It was a harsh, savage 
smile, more like a leer; but even in her fear 
of the sea she caught the chivalry of the 
first officer, who smiled to give her courage. 

She drew her eyes away and looked 
around, straight into the face of a young 
sailor. In it she read stark fear as he 
pulled desperately at the bending sweep. 
When the boy saw her looking, the terror 
still showed in the eyes, but his clenched 
lips twisted into a smile—a smile for the 
woman. 

Fleming steered into the lee of the big 
liner and checked the boat until he caught 
a rising wave. He sheered up on it. 

“ Now!” he yelled. 

As he slid down into the trough, a swift 
upward glance showed the woman climbing 
the sea-ladder. Twice he lost a chance to 
send the man up; then, with the third at- 
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tempt, he steered true, and a minute later 
he swung off for the return to the Yucatan. 


V 


ALonc the wide decks of the Ventura 
there was general surprise when the woman 
from the distressed ship declined the offices 
of a stewardess and refused to go below. 
They saw her look back over the stretch of 
tumbling water, and wondered at the in- 
scrutability of her face, their ready sym- 
pathy lessening a good deal at its apparent 
indifference. 

She stood close to the rail, heedless of the 
tearing wind and sleet. Her hand stole out 
to meet the clasp of her husband, but her 
steady gaze never faltered as she stared out 
into the storm. 

At the end of a particularly vicious squall 
she drew a sharp breath and lifted her arm 
to point. She felt William’s hand tighten 
its grasp. A quarter of a mile astern they 
could just make out the old tramp lumber- 
ing soddenly into smashing seas; and dimly 
seen on her bridge were the shadowy fig- 
ures of Captain Blaine and the men on 
watch. 

Margery’s eyes were blinded by a sud- 
den rush of tears. 

“ Good luck, old Yucatan!” she whis- 
pered softly. 

With the thought, as if to carry it, the 
deep whistle of the liner roared out its 
farewell. 

“There'll be no answer,” grufited the 
first officer, on the bridge of the Ventura. 
“That chap has no steam to throw away!” 


VI 


FrrE Istanp, Ambrose Channel, the 
Narrows, the great passenger dock—home! 
Without effort, almost without thought, 
Mrs. Blaine stepped back from the sea into 
the routine of her every-day life. There 
were dinners, luncheons, the usual round of 
theaters and music, but the woman had 
something now that never left her—some- 
thing that held her mind clear above the 
trivial details of her life. 

A short newspaper item among the mari- 
time news shocked her even as it brought 
joy and relief. Like flaming words spread 
out over some great sheet of silver, the 
brief paragraph burned into her heart: 


LIVERPOOL—The S. S. Yucatan, from New 
York, arrived, damaged and leaking badly. Cap- 
tain Blaine reported severe storms. The ship was 
ordered to dry-dock for repairs. 
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Just that, and no more. Her eyes flashed 
as she faced William, her hands holding the 
r out to him. 
“Tt’s damnable!” she cried. Her voice 
dropped to a whisper, and suddenly her 
“No, no—it’s 


face was wet with tears. 
pitiful!” 

The fiery outline of the printed words 
faded. The silver sheet became a picture 
that was in her memory. She saw again 
the tumbling wastes of water, she shrank 
from the blasting heat of the fire-room, the 
clamor of the driving engines. Again she 
took to her heart the engineers, the firemen, 
the stokers—men! The sailors, the mates 
—men! Men who could win against the 
sea, as long as the lone figure stood on the 
bridge! 

What was it she had heard them call 
him? Oh, yes—“ the old man.” That was 
it—“ the old man.” 


Months passed. Winter yielded to the 
soft advance of spring, and the Blaines re- 
mained in the city. Little passed between 
them in discussion of Roger Blaine. They 
were waiting. 

The day came when the Yucatan steamed 
slowly up the harbor and crept into her 
Brooklyn dock. Late in the afternoon of 
that day, William Blaine, coming home 
from the welcome to his father on the ship, 
found his wife enmeshed in a maze of plans 
and frantic last-minute invitations given 
over the telephone. She sensed his surprise, 
his misgiving, as he suggested gently: 

“Don’t you think, dear, that father 
would rather have his first night with just 
us two?” 

“ Yes, Billy, I know he would, but oh, I 
must, I will, make him understand! Many, 
many nights we three will be together, but 
to-night I want Father Blaine to see—to see 
what I think of—” 

She broke off, and her lips trembled as 
she turned away to the window. Together, 
with their arms tight round each other, they 
gazed into the red sunset. William, bend- 
ing low, barely caught the whispered words: 

“The men who go down to the sea—” 

Then she looked up into his eyes. 

“ How is he, Billy?” 

William Blaine’s face was sober. 

“He’s older. Nothing I could say 
seemed to lessen his feeling of shame over 
the danger and hardship you suffered. He 
feels now that you will never accept him. 
He seems to have given up, I’m afraid.” 
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There was a queer little smile on the wo- 
man’s face as she looked up at her husband. 

That evening, in her drawing-room, Mar- 
gery Blaine seemed distrait as she chattered 
idly to her guests. Dinner was announced, 
but she frankly delayed it. A sense of puz- 
zled anticipation stole over the room. The 
talk went on, here and there interspersed 
with questioning glances, veiled smiles, lit- 
tle gestures of restlessness. Mrs. Blaine 
wore the distant expression of one who lis- 
tens for something. 

With the subdued ring of the door-bell, 
sounding from some distant part of the 
house, she started to her feet. A glance 
brought William to her side. With laugh- 
ing excuse they left the room. - 

Margery ran swiftly to the front door, 
dragging her husband after her with eager 
tugs at his arm. 

“ Hush!” she whispered. “ Look!” 

They stopped and peered through the 
edge of the curtain. Even in the dim light 
of the vestibule the two young people in 
the house could see the pale face of Roger 
Blaine—gray, lined, haggard, clouded with 
doubt, with discouragement, with defeat. 

Margery drew a quick breath. Then the 
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door was flung violently open by William, 
and a mighty grip drew his father inside. 

Like a man bewildered the captain stood 
there, motionless in the torrent of his sur- 
prise, for the unbelievable was unfolding 
before him. His big son was pushed aside, 
and Margery, the distant, the aloof, the re- 
served, was on his breast, laughing a little, 
crying a little, winding her arms around his 
neck. 

“Why, Margery!” he whispered. “ Lit- 
tle girl, little daughter!” 

For a moment she clung to him breath- 
lessly, then stood off a pace and looked him 
straight in the eye. 

“Father,” she said soberly, “you are 
always wanted here whenever you are 
ashore in this port.” The blue of her eyes 
deepened. “I like your sea. It is big, like 
the heart of this evening’s guest of honor. 
Come, father, my friends are waiting for 
you!” 

As they passed through the door there 
was a perfect silence in the room. The face 
of the girl was radiant. 

“ — want you all to know Billy’s father,” 
she cried. “ This is Captain Blaine of the 
Yucatan!” 





TRUE LOVERS 


Wuy should I ask perfection of thee, sweet, 
That have so little of mine own to bring? 
That thou art beautiful from head to feet— 
Is that, belovéd, such a little thing 
That I should ask more of thee, and should fling 
Thy largess from me, in a world like this, 
Oh, generous giver of thy perfect kiss? 


Thou gavest me thy lips, thine eyes, thine hair; 

I brought thee worship—was it not thy due? 
If thou art cruel, still art thou not fair? 

Roses thou gavest—shalt thou not bring rue? 

Alas, have I not brought thee sorrow too? 
How dare I face the future and its drouth, 
Missing that golden honeycomb, thy mouth? 


Kiss and make up—'tis the wise ancient way; 
Back to my arms, oh, bountiful deep breast! 
No more of words that know not what they say; 

To kiss is wisdom—folly all the rest. 

Dear loveliness, so mercifully pressed 
Against my heart! I shake with sudden fear 
To think to losing thee I came so near! 





The Dark Chapter’ 


A COMEDY OF CLASS DISTINCTIONS 


By E. J. Rath 


Author of “The Brains of the Family,” “Too Much Efficiency,” etc. 


HE Kilbournes, of Kilbourne Heights, are a prosperous and quite an interesting American 


family. 


Mrs. Kilbourne’s hobby is the reclamation of tramps, and the other members of 


the family are disgusted but not surprised when she installs as chauffeur a man whom she has 
picked up on the road. He gives his name as Wade Rawlins, and tells his benefactress a weird story 


of his previous experiences. 


fifteen. 


There are three young Kilbournes—Hilda, aged twenty-five; Kane, twenty-two; and Marian, 
Another member of the household is Grosvenor, the dignified butler. Marian 


Kilbourne, 


who is something of a tomboy, forms a sort of friendly alliance with the new chauffeur, but Hilda 
views him with suspicion and even hostility. As he drives her to the golf club, she asks him for his 
true story. He politely declines to reveal his past, but admits that there has been a “ dark chapter” 


in his life. 


VII 


[' was the dark chapter that spoiled 


Hilda Kilbourne’s game. She could 

shoot a truthful ninety over the club 
course. Week in and week out she would 
average very close to that, for she had that 
talisman called form, which never alone 
makes a champion, but which saves many 
an ordinary player from the affliction of off 
days. Hilda’s form was good and her game 
was steady, and once she had been known 
to tum in an eighty-two that nobody 
questioned. 

But the dark chapter marked a hundred 
and five on her card, and the elder Harlan 
girl, an unchallenged duffer who topped her 
tee shots, beat her two up and told every- 
body at the clubhouse. Hilda was trying 
to read that chapter during every one of 
the eighteen holes. Her game was a riot 
of imagination that had nothing to do with 
the little white ball. 

She fashioned as many plots as there 
were putting-greens, and she discarded each 
as soon as it reached the sticking-point— 
which happens in the case of most plots. 
This futility annoyed her so much that she 
forgot to be ashamed of her game until the 
last hole was played, and then she realized 
that she had achieved humiliation and 


disgrace. 


She blamed it all on Wade Rawlins. She 
would not have admitted that the dark 
chapter awakened her curiosity as an in- 
teresting challenge to the imagination. She 
had explained to him that it was purely a 
case of exercising wise precaution, and she 
was sticking to that explanation; but the 
thing upset her, for all that. It edged her 
temper to the point of exasperation, and 
filled her with a resolution concerning which 
she intended to say nothing to anybody. 

With Rawlins the forenoon passed com- 
fortably—most of it lazily. He would have 
been glad if Miss Kilbourne had turned 
him into a caddy, as some of the morning 
players were doing with their chauffeurs. 
He had an idea that her follow through 
would be worth watching, and would re- 
mind him of the “ Winged Victory ”; but 
when she left him in the car, with instruc- 
tions to park it in the proper place and wait 
for her, he felt no especial sense of disap- 
pointment. It had been quite a morning, 
even if it ended there. 

There were more than a dozen cars rim- 
ming a circle in the rear of the clubhouse, 
and there was plenty of room for the blue 
roadster. It was obvious at once that half 
a dozen idling chauffeurs knew the car, but, 
of course, not the driver. One of them 
made inquiries about Oswald; it developed 
that Oswald had never been popular in the 
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fraternity, and that almost anybody would 
have been an improvement. 

Rawlins accepted that as a welcome to 
fellowship; yet he confessed to himself, 
after a little while, that his contemporaries 
did not interest him very much, despite 
their affability. The talk ran to house- 
maids much of the time, and as he did not 
yet know any of these ladies, the discussion 
had little significance for him. 

It was forbidden, it seemed, for him to 
saunter around the side of the clubhouse, 
where he might watch the putting on the 
home green; so presently he went back to 
the blue car, settled himself in the seat, and 
began reading a book of instructions about 
the ignition, which he found in a side 
pocket. It was more interesting than chat- 
ting about housemaids, at any rate. When 
he had finished the book, and had discov- 
ered that it did not tell him very much that 
was new, he fell to thinking about Miss 
Kilbourne. 

He did not deceive himself into believing 
that she had abandoned her inquiries. On 
the contrary, he was certain they would be 
renewed, although probably in a different 
manner—more subtly, and with less direct- 
ness. It was no trick at all to read persis- 
tence in her, and he had an idea that she 
might reveal ingenuity, too. So he specu- 
lated intensively as to the line she would be 
likely to follow. 

In this speculation he had been passing 
many quiet minutes, when a car came into 
the circular drive with a flourish, a side- 
slip, and a locking of brakes that scrubbed 
the tires deep into the gravel. There was 
a vacant space in the parking-line beside 
the blue roadster. The arriving car cut 
diagonally across the road, reversed, and 
shot rearward toward the space, under a 
nonchalant turn of the wheel. 

The maneuver was planned to be briskly 
and beautifully done, with a world of skill 
and a dash of carelessness. It missed being 
such an achievement only by inches. The 
tail-light and the bracket that held the 
license-plate crashed smartly into a mud- 
guard on Miss Kilbourne’s car. 

Out of the new car jumped a young man. 
He was as handsome as the modern Greeks 
who advertise collars, and as perfectly 
dressed as their kinsmen who put snap and 
distinction into the pictures of clothes. He 
was exactly right in everything but his 
judgment of distance, and he had been al- 
most right in that. As he walked smartly 
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around to the rear of his car, to assess the 
damage, there was a frown of annoyance on 
his brow, and his pink cheeks showed a 
color that was higher than normal. 

“ Damn!” he muttered. 

His tail-light was shattered and his 
license-plate bent into a V. There was a 
deep dent in the forward mud-guard of the 
blue car, and several ugly scratches seamed 
its enameled surface. The young man 
glanced up from the unpleasant sight and 
saw Rawlins. 

Rawlins was standing up in Miss Kil- 
bourne’s car, poising a pencil over the back 
of an envelope and craning his head side- 
wise. There was a reassuring calm in his 
bearing, but the young man did not wish 
to be reassured. 

“ What are you doing, parked where you 
are?” he demanded, and there was au- 
thority in the way he spoke. 

“Getting your number, sir,” replied 
Rawlins. 

“ My number?” 

“Yes, sir; but you’re standing in the 
way.” 

The young man, a good deal pinker in 
the face than he had been before, took a 
step forward. 

“ That’s it, sir! 
now.” 

Rawlins made a notation, put the paper 
and pencil in his pocket, and resumed his 
seat. 

“ My number?” repeated the young man. 

“Yes, sir. It’s customary.” 

“Why, you—have you got the idea in 
your head that /’m to blame?” 

“T had that idea, sir.” Rawlins’s voice 
was quiet and casual. “In fact, I still 
have it.” 

The young man walked over to the side 
of the blue roadster, sustaining a ‘steady 
glare. 

“ Don’t you know how to park a car?” 


Thank you—I have it 


“ Yes, indeed, sir.” 

“And do you call this car properly 
parked?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

There was a sweeping gesture from the 
young man. 

“When there’s a line of cars, you’re re- 
quired to park up alongside the last one on 
the line. A child knows that. Here’s a 
whole space between you and the next 
car! ” 

Rawlins looked at the space and nodded. 
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“T see it, sir. The car that occupied it 
moved out a few minutes ago. I was on 
the end of the line when I parked. Is there 
a rule that I must move every time some- 
body else moves?” 

“A whole space!” repeated the young 
man, scowling. 

“ Plenty of room for one car,” said Raw- 
lins. ‘“ Why didn’t you use it, sir?” 

“T didn’t have to use it. I was en- 
titled to—” 

“No, sir; you didn’t have to use it. 
There is plenty of other room; but you 
were aiming at it, and I got the idea that 
you were trying to use it, at any rate.” 

There was a semicircle of chauffeurs at 
a respectful distance, all with faces immo- 
bile, and all listening. A pair of club mem- 
bers on their way to a car farther down 
the line paused. The young man observed 
them all out of the corner of his eye. He 
rapped his knuckles sharply on the spoiled 
mud-guard. 

“T take neither impudence nor advice 
from chauffeurs,” he said slowly. “ If your 
employer—”’ 

“The car belongs to Miss Kilbourne, 
sir.” 

For an instant the young man was out of 
countenance. He stared at the blue road- 
ster with sudden recognition in his eyes; 
but he rallied strong. 

“Tt makes no difference to whom it be- 
longs,” he countered sharply. “ No chauf- 
feur can be insolent to a guest at this club, 
and I’ll be damned if you can sit there grin- 
ning at me!” 

Until then Rawlins was unconscious of a 
grin; but the awakening did not erase it. 
The grin was still there as he continued to 
look the young Greek fairly in the eyes. 

“I might argue that with you, sir; but 
it’s off the main track. The only thing 
worth talking about is a new mud-guard for 
Miss Kilbourne’s car. I doubt if it will 
cost you more than thirty or forty dollars. 
As for the labor, I'll put it on myself and 
charge you nothing.” 

One of the chauffeurs smothered a 
chuckle with a cough. Another club mem- 
ber sauntered into the group and stared. 
The young man who stood beside the blue 
roadster was chewing his lip nervously, for 
it was becoming a matter of prestige. 

“You can’t step out of that car and talk 
that way,” he said. 

_ Rawlins measured him carefully and be- 
lieved that he could. But should he? If 


it involved a question of tenure at Kil- 
bourne Heights, that tenure outweighed 
everything. Besides, he could not see that 
his private honor had yet been touched by 
the young man in the perfect clothes. He 
felt that he was doing very well, just where 
he sat; so he grinned again. 

“ Come down out of that car!” 

It was a command, and there was no 
note of faltering in it. One of the three 
club members stepped forward and laid a 
hand on the young man’s arm. 

“Wheeler, you can’t afford to lick a 
chauffeur—here.” 

He thought he was putting it tactfully 
by conceding the victory in advance; but 
his hand was shaken off, and the young 
man stepped closer to the blue car. 

“ T'll find out whether he’s a quitter, or 
whether he’s got the nerve to step down 
here and mix it!” 

It was a nice setting for trouble, and 
Wade Rawlins appreciated every detail. 
The chauffeurs, in semicircle, were expec- 
tant and favorably disposed. The three 
club members were neutral, and two of 
them did not seem averse to further de- 
velopments. Young Mr. Wheeler was red 
in the face, and would prebably be hasty 
and wild. 

It was all too tempting to be fundamen- 
tally sound, thought Rawlins. It was not for 
him to claim ‘the pleasant privilege of bat- 
tle—not then, at any rate; so he shook his 
head and smiled. 

“ Sorry, Mr. Wheeler—I believe that is 
your name—but I’m not at liberty to mix it 
to-day. And besides, sir—” 

He paused, so that his air of deference 
might take its full maddening effect. 

“ Besides, sir, it strikes me that the place 
to mix it—that is, for gentlemen who don’t 
know how to back a car into a parking- 
space—is with the police department and 
the automobile insurance companies.” 

Mr. Wheeler gasped. 

“That being the case, sir, I'll trouble 
you for your full name, sir—and the ad- 
dress, please. And if you have a driver’s 
license—I take it that you have, because 
anybody can get them—I’d be glad to have 
a look at it, sir.” 

He reached hopefully for his paper and 
pencil. 

“You come out of that car before I 

”? 


Mr. Wheeler’s ultimatum, for such it was 
intended to be, remained unfinished as 
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Hilda Kilbourne, who had joined the group 
unknown to its members, stepped into the 
foreground. The challenger fell back and 
eyed her uneasily. 

“ T’m sorry, Hilda, but this man—” 

“Let’s not discuss it,” she interrupted. 

Her eyes were angry as she handed the 
bag of clubs to Rawlins and stepped quick- 
ly into the car. Young Mr. Wheeler moved 
forward again. 

“Please let me explain the situation, 
Hilda!” 

“Some other time, Herbert, 
please.” Her voice was very cool. “ And 
would you mind moving your car? We 
can’t get out unless you do, and I’m rather 
in a hurry.” 

For an instant he stood pleading with his 
eyes; then he bowed and turned to his own 
car. As the blue roadster swung into the 
drive, he cast a savage look at Rawlins. 
Hilda was staring ahead. 

When they were clear of the grounds, it 
was Rawlins who spoke. 

“So long as you know who he is, it’s all 
right, of course. You’ll know where to send 
the bill for the mud-guard.” 

“T care nothing about the mud-guard. 
You are not to mention it again.” 

She spoke so vehemently that he stole a 
glance at her. 

“ Am I to get a new one, Miss Kilbourne, 
or have this one hammered out?” 

“Do whatever is necessary. It’s quite 
unimportant.” 

He raised his eyebrows involuntarily, and 
attended to the business of driving. 

“ Not that way!” she exclaimed irritably. 
“ Take the other road.” 

“T was going back the way we came,” 
he explained mildly. 

“ Be good enough to go back the way I 
tell you to.” 

“Certainly, Miss Kilbourne. But—” 
He hesitated. “I’d like to have you un- 
derstand that it was not my fault—what 
happened back there.” 

Hilda Kilbourne turned on him with a 
sort of fierceness. 

“T wish to hear nothing about it,” she 
said. “It was extremely embarrassing to 
me—intensely embarrassing. I would not 
have had it happen—” 

She broke off, and fell to twisting her 
hands in her lap. Rawlins was astonished. 
Just why a little argument should be in- 
tensely embarrassing to a non-participant 
was beyond his understanding. He did not 
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see how it could have shocked even the gen- 
tlest of creatures, and Hilda Kilbourne was 
something more than that. 

“I’m sorry, of course,” he said. “I did 
not know I was embarrassing you, Miss 
Kilbourne.” 

“ Drop the subject, Rawlins! 
hear another word about it.” 

“ Very well, miss. I suppose that means 
I’m not to take him to court?” 

She stared at him in amazement. 

“Take him to court!” she cried. “ Why, 
if you dared— If you ever mention this 
matter again, Rawlins, to me or to anybody 
else, I’ll see to it that you make a short stay 
at Kilbourne Heights!” 

It was not to be comprehended at all, 
this agitation over a trifling thing. He put 
the whole matter away for further con- 
sideration and gave his attention to driving 
the car. 

Hilda sat rigid all the way back. She 
had forgotten the card of one hundred and 
five; she had even forgotten the dark chap- 
ter. All she thought about was her intense 
embarrassment. 
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THERE were three cars in the Kilbourne 
garage — Hilda’s roadster, the limousine 
that Mrs. Kilbourne used, and a touring- 
car that was preferred by Mr. Kilbourne, 
who did not like to be shielded from the 
air when he drove. 

The touring-car needed washing, and 
Rawlins spent two hours on the task, be- 
cause he had been told that it would be 
needed later to meet the head of the house- 
hold. There was still Mr. Kilbourne to be 
reckoned with, and Rawlins understood the 
psychology of a first impression. He was 
not content with merely removing mud; he 
did a painstaking job of polishing with 
chamois, for he was determined that the 
car itself should serve as his strongest rec- 
ommendation. Oswald, he was certain, 
had never given it so much attention. 

It was a joy to work in the Kilbourne 
garage, if you had a taste for that sort of 
thing, for it was a self-contained plant that 
had been furnished with a view to utility. 
There were a tool-shop and a work-bench 
at one end of it, an electrically driven lathe, 
a well-selected assortment of small parts 
that were useful in emergencies, spare 
plugs, extra tires, a compressed air 
that was filled from a power-pump, a wash- 
ing-stand for cars—everything, it seemed, 

















that could make work possible and easy to 
a man who knew how. The more discov- 
eries he made, the more respect Rawlins 
conceived for an owner who provided so 
well for this branch of his establishment. 

He was giving final attention to the tour- 
ing-car when the telephone summoned him 
to receive instructions from Mrs. Kilbourne. 
It would be necessary for him to meet the 
train at twenty minutes past four; Mr. Kil- 
bourne had telephoned from the city. The 
station was three miles distant, and Mrs. 
Kilbourne explained the direction. She 
would go herself, were it not for a headache. 

“And, Rawlins,” she said, in seeming 
afterthought. 

“ Yes, madam?” 

“ Unless Mr. Kilbourne should ask you, 
I don’t think it will be necessary for you to 
explain the — er — circumstances — about 
yourself, I mean. Sometimes he is pre- 
occupied with business.” 

“ T.understand, Mrs. Kilbourne.” 

“ Of course, if he asks you,” she added 
hastily, “ there is no reason in the world 
why you should not tell him—not a single 
reason.” 

“ No, madam; of course not.” 

Perhaps it was only fancy, but he 
thought the replacing of the receiver at the 
other end of the house-line interrupted the 
sound of a sigh. At any rate, he was grin- 
ning as he went off up-stairs to change his 
overalls for uniform. 

He thought he understood. The buck 
had been passed, and by a lady who prob- 
ably had no idea what a buck was. Mr. 
Kilbourne would indeed be preoccupied if 
he failed to notice any difference between 
Wade Rawlins and Oswald. 

There was a driveway within the grounds 
that did not make the circuit of the house, 
and Rawlins chose it as he went forth in 
the touring-car. It headed across a part 
of the Kilbourne acreage that he had not 
yet explored. It skirted a sunken garden, 
very formal and quite deserted, although 
well kept. 

The garden seemed out of key with the 
ease and comfort of Kilbourne Heights; it 
suggested a landscape architect who had 
been indulgently allowed to have his own 
way, and had created a monument to him- 
self about which nobody else cared. Be- 
yond the garden rose a barrier of young 
evergreens, so thickly placed that they 
served the function of a hedge. The road 
passed between the garden and the trees. 
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As Rawlins drove slowly through, still 
examining the garden, there came to him 
the last sound he would have expected in 
such an environment—a tremendous splash. 
It was followed immediately by a series of 
lesser splashes and a thrashing of water. 
Then there was silence. 

He brought the car to a.stop and glanced 
across the road at the hedge of trees. For 
half a minute he sat quietly, vainly seek- 
ing with his eyes a weak spot in the ever- 
green armor. Then he heard another great 
splash, and again the lesser ones. 

It was too much for any man of inquir- 
ing mind. He climbed out of the car and 
followed the row of trees until he came to 
the end. A white-tiled pool, its waters in 
agitation, lay on the other side of the hedge. 
There were three marble benches, one on 
either side and one at the farther end, set 
along the edges of a smoothly paved walk. 

At the end nearest him rose a structure 
that carried two platforms, one about five 
feet above the surface of the pool, the other . 
some four feet higher. They were reached 
by a ladder. 

Ascending that ladder was a very slender 
figure in a one-piece bathing-suit, which 
was topped off with a scarlet rubber cap. 
Rawlins’s impulse was to withdraw, but he 
did not always yield to impulse. It seemed 
to him surprising that such a rangy young 
person as Marian Kilbourne should make 
so great a splash; so he waited and watched 
while she climbed the ladder. 

Not for an instant did she hesitate at the 
lower platform; she went steadily on to the 
top. For a few seconds she stood there, 
her bare toes gripping the edge. Lined 
sharp against the sky, her arms upraised, 
she seemed like a sculpture of “ Youth 
Hailing the Joys of Life.” At least, she 
suggested something like that to Rawlins; 
he was not certain just what it was, but he 
did not miss the spirit of the picture. 

Upward and outward she sprang; then a 
swift contortion of her body and another 
thunderous impact in the pool. The scarlet 
cap showed in the center of a swirl, and 
brown arms fell into a rhythmic trudgeon 
that carried her to the edge of the pool. 
Disdaining the steps, she flipped her body 
out upon the coping with a dexterous twist 
and rose to her feet, panting. 

Then she saw him. 

“Oh, Wade! Come over here!” 

As he hesitated, she made a compelling 
gesture with a dripping arm. 
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“ Come here!” she commanded. 

So he went. 

“T beg your pardon for intruding,” he 
said; “ but I heard the splashing.” 

“ Intrude be bothered!” she said. “‘ What 
I want to know is, did you see that last 
dive?” 

He nodded. 

“ Then tell what was the matter with it.” 

“You hurried the jack-knife too much, 
and then you were too slow snapping out,” 
he answered. 

Marian stared for an instant, pirouetted, 
gave a small shriek of joy, and clasped her 
hands in ecstasy. 

“Oh, boy!” she murmured. “ He knows! 
He knows! Now I’ve got somebody who 
can tell me how!” 

She scratched the end of her nose, where 
a drop of water was tickling it, and glorified 
him with a look. 

“You knew exactly what I was making 
a stab at, didn’t you?” she exclaimed. 
“ And that shows I had part of it right, 
anyhow. I bet you know all about it— 
everything. Oh, Birdy B., I’m going to 
learn things now! Got a bathing-suit?” 

Rawlins smiled. Enthusiasm always 
found his weak spot. As for Marian, she 
danced again on the edge of the pool until 
she lost her balance and disappeared be- 
meath its surface, to rise laughing and 
shrieking. When she flipped out again, she 
repeated the question. 

“No; I haven’t a bathing-suit,” he said. 

“Then we'll get one for you. Listen! 
Go back to the garage, telephone up to the 
house, ask for Bertha—be sure you don’t 
ask Grosvenor—tell Bertha to go to Kane’s 
room and get his bathing-suit, and then 
bring it to the garage. Put it on and come 
back—”’ 

She rattled it off as if it had all been 
planned in advance; but Rawlins, still smil- 
ing, shook his head. 

“I’m on my way to the station to meet 
your father,” he said. 

“Oh, bother! You don’t have to meet 
him, do you? There’s always somebody’s 
car there to give people a lift. You could 
explain that you didn’t know the road, or 
something like that; and then you could 
hide our car some place and teach me how 
to do ‘the jack-knife.” 

“T think I’d better meet your father, 
this time at least,” he said. ‘ And besides, 
would I be permitted—” 

He glanced at the pool. 
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“No, of course you wouldn’t actually be 
permitted. They’ve got a rule that the 
help can’t use the pool. I think it’s per- 
fectly silly to apply it to everybody. I 
wouldn’t let Grosvenor use it, of course. 
I’d drown him if I caught him here; but I 
don’t see why a perfectly clean tramp, who 
knows all about jack-knife dives and things 
like that— Oh, forget the rules! What’s 
the difference if they don’t know?” 

“T’m afraid I shouldn’t begin so early to 
break any rules,” said Rawlins. “ Besides, 
I wouldn’t have time this afternoon. I’m 
ordered to meet the train.” 

Marian made a face and sighed. 

“Watch this one, anyhow,” she com- 
manded, and trotted off, making a line of 
wet footprints in the direction of the diving- 
platform. 

Rawlins watched. She went up the lad- 
der with the speed of a boy, poised herself, 
and glanced down at him. 

“ Hold your arms more in front of you— 
not so high up,” he advised. 

She obeyed and balanced herself again. 

“ Now take more time at the start and 
less at the finish.” 

* All right! Now watch.” 

Again her slender body arched outward 
and performed a contortion in the air. The 
splash was not so great. 

“ Any better?” she demanded, from the 
pool, as she shook the water out of her 
eyes. 

“ Better,” he nodded; “ but still a little 
too slow on snapping out.” 

“ Did I keep my legs together?” 

“Yes; but you didn’t straighten them 
out in a line with your body. That’s what 
made the splash.” 

“ T’ll get it,” she said confidently, as she 
climbed out. “ Here goes again!” 

It was a shade better than the last, and 
he told her so. , 

“Gee whiz, Wade, I wish you’d get 
Kane’s bathing-suit! I want to see some- 
body do it and get it all explained to me at 
the same time. I want to get so I’m as 
good as Hilda, or better. You ought to see 
Hilda!” 

“T must go to meet your father now,” 
he said. 

“Oh, I suppose so! 


Well, anyhow, will 
you come out early to-morrow morning and 
teach me?” 

He locked doubtful. 

“ Nobody’ll know,” she urged. “I often 


come out early. I'll get Kane’s suit for 
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you; he’s never up before breakfast. I’ve 
just got to know how to do that jack-knife, 
Wade!” 

“T don’t think I’d better make any 
promises, Miss Marian. And I’m afraid 
you'll have to excuse me now.” 

“ Go ahead, then!” she said, as he turned 
away. “ But I’m going to fix it for you 
somehow. You see! And by the way—” 

Rawlins paused. 

“ What kind of a row did you have with 
Hilda this morning?” Marian inquired. 

The look of curiosity that went with the 
question put him on guard. 

“ A row?” he repeated. 

“ Oh, come through now! 
ber our agreement.” 

There was something suddenly business- 
like in the pose of the dripping figure in the 
boy’s suit. 

“Did your sister say there had been a 
row?” 

Marian wrinkled her nose. 

“ T won’t tell you what she said until you 
tell me what happened; but I know some- 
thing happened, or she wouldn’t have 
said—”’ 

It ended in a tantalizing pause. Raw- 
lins remembered his engagement and hur- 


You remem- 


ried away toward the car. He was just 
rounding the evergreens when a shrill com- 
mand halted him. 


“Oh, Wade! Watch this!” 

She was on the platform again, waving 
an arm at him. It was a back dive, and a 
beauty. He waited only until the scarlet 
bathing-cap appeared. 

“ Oh, Wa-a-ade!” 

But he was in the car and starting the 
motor, and it was too late to go back and 
tell her that the back dive was a success. 

“The imp!” he muttered, as the car 
moved. ‘“ I wonder just what her sister did 
say!” 

He did not give much thought to the 
route as he left the Kilbourne grounds. He 
had not paid close attention to Mrs. Kil- 
bourne’s instructions, but he knew the sta- 
tion was down-hill somewhere, for the rail- 
road followed the river; so he headed for 
it more by instinct than by knowledge. 

What Miss Hilda Kilbourne had said 
was the thing that occupied his mind. He 
did not believe she had made a complaint 
about him; he did not think he had given 
cause for that. He was certain that she 
was not a creature of petty criticisms. But 
she had said something to Marian, and 


Marian would drive a bargain before she 
told. 

The train was hauling in as the Kil- 
bourne car parked beside the station plat- 
form, the importunate Marian having made 
a near thing of it for Rawlins. Commut- 
ers, some with grips and others with pack- 
ages, flowed out from the day coaches and 
the chair-car. Rawlins observed chauffeurs 
greeting their lords and relieving their 
hands of burdens. He would have been 
glad to perform the service for Mr. Kil- 
bourne, but he had not been supplied with 
a description; so the obvious thing to do 
was to remain with the car until the owner 
discovered himself. 

Two gentlemen of middle age paused on 
the platform opposite Rawlins, just long 
enough to finish a discussion. 

“ And don’t forget to-night,” said one of 
them. 

“No chance of my forgetting it. But— 
well, I’ll phone if anything goes wrong.” 

The first speaker nodded and continued 
his way down the platform, at the heels of 
a chauffeur whom Rawlins had seen that 
morning at the club. The second man 
turned to the Kilbourne car and tossed a 
grip into the tonneau. 

Henry Kilbourne was a tall, heavy per- 
son of informal aspect, but with a proper 
measure of gravity in his bearing. His 
movements were deliberate and purposeful, 
taking a full allowance of time for every- 
thing, yet wasting none. Before Rawlins 
could spring from the seat to open the ton- 
neau, Mr. Kilbourne was climbing into the 
space beside the driver. 

“T’ll ride in front,” was all he said. 

Rawlins picked his way through a con- 
fusion of traffic and sought the main road. 
The meeting was puzzling him. There had 
not been a flicker of surprise in the eyes of 
the home-comer, nothing to suggest that 
any cognizance had been taken of a change 
in the household personnel. 

Instead, Mr. Kilbourne devoted himself 
to ducking his head well below the wind- 
shield in order to simplify the work. of light- 
ing a cigar. Rawlins was remembering 
what Mrs. Kilbourne said, that sometimes 
her husband was preoccupied with business. 
He had no intention of disturbing his 
thoughts. 

A full mile had been covered when Mr. 
Kilbourne spoke again, and this time it ~ 
was as casually as when he announced that 
he would ride in front. 
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“ Tramp?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Rawlins’s answer came as easily as the 
question. Mr. Kilbourne nodded and, after 
another pause, sighed. 

“So Emily’s done it again, eh? Well, 
the luck was too good to last. When did 
you come?” 

“ Yesterday, sir.” 

“ Stolen anything yet?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

Mr. Kilbourne turned his head sharply 
at that and eyed him, but two or three sec- 
onds of inspection seemed to satisfy him. 

“ Has Oswald left?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That’s good! We're so much ahead, 
anyhow. Oswald was no good.” 

He continued to smoke for a while, ap- 
parently well satisfied to know that Oswald 
was no longer a member of the Kilbourne 
establishment. 

“You gave the car a good wash, I no- 
tice,” he said suddenly. “ That was to 


make a good impression, I suppose?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

Again Mr. Kilbourne eyed him, as if to 
be certain that his new chauffeur was tak- 
ing the conversation seriously. 


“You’re the sixteenth or seventeenth 
hobo since we’ve lived out here,” he con- 
tinued. “I forget the exact count. My 
wife keeps it. Every time I get back from 
a trip I find a new one has been easing him- 
self into the place. How long are you fig- 
uring to stay?” 

“T hadn’t figured, sir.” 

“You won’t stay long—they never do. 
Has my daughter spoken to you about it?” 

“ Yes, sir. She told me the same thing.” 

Mr. Kilbourne nodded. 

“She’s right, of course. She knows 
bums as well as I do. I’d trust her judg- 
ment as soon as I would my own. Have 
you met Grosvenor?” 

“The butler? Yes, sir.” 

“ What’s your opinion of him?” 

Rawlins felt there was but one rule to 
follow when talking to the owner of Kil- 
bourne Heights—never to hesitate. 

“T think he’s a crab, sir.” 

Mr. Kilbourne made a third study of his 
mew driver. He made no immediate com- 
ment, but he was grinning as he flicked 
cigar-ashes into the road. The car had 
turned in from the highway and was ap- 
proaching the house when he spoke again. 

“ Better not mention that to my wife,” 
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he said. “She thinks Grosvenor’s an un- 
divided asset. I don’t. You're right—he’s 
a crab; but I can’t tell whether he’s a hard- 
shell or a shedder!” 

He dismounted in front of the porch, 
tossed his grip to the crab, and went into 
the house. “ 


Hitpa Ki~pourne was late at the din- 
ner-table, with an apology that involved 
an error in her boudoir clock. 

“You haven’t missed anything, except 
your mother’s regular explanation about 
the new hobo,” remarked Mr. Kilbourne. 
“T can’t see that it varied much from the 
other stories.” 

He continued to carve as he spoke. Save 
on guest occasions, when he acknowledged 
himself at the mercy of modern improve- 
ments, Mr. Kilbourne clung to the old- 
fashioned way of cutting the roast himself 
and helping the family. He knew that it 
was anguish for Grosvenor—which was a 

reason in itself. 

“ Anybody found out anything about 
him?” he asked. 

Mrs. Kilbourne gave her husband a sur- 
prised look. 

“ Why, I told you, Henry, everything I 
could remember about his story; and I’m 
quite sure I remembered nearly all of it.” 

“Oh, that! Yes, I believe you did tell 
me.” He glanced across the table at Hilda 
and dropped an eyelid. “ But that’s not 
what I was trying to get at. Has anybody 
found out anything about him?” 

“Yes. He can do the jack—” 

Marian checked herself abruptly, and 
reached for her glass. It occurred to her 
that she had very nearly embarked upon 
an indiscretion. 

“He can do what?” demanded her 
father, poising the carving-knife in air. 

Marian drank slowly and deeply, thereby 
winning time. 

“ He can jack up a car and change a tire 
quicker than anybody I ever saw,” she said 
with great deliberation. 

Marian had never seen him do it. There 
had been no need to change a tire since 
Rawlins came; but she justified the state- 
ment to herself by a firm belief that he 
could achieve the feat more rapidly than 
anybody else of her acquaintance, when- 
ever he chose to do so. Therefore she did 
not regard herself as fibbing, but merely as 
covering a false move. The affair of the 
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jack-knife dive was not yet ready for dis- 
closure to the family. 

She caught a glance from Hilda that was 
offensive with suspicion and perplexity, but 
she was so pleased with herself at what she 
regarded as a clever escape that she let it 
pass unchallenged. 

“ Of course, that’s something,”’ conceded 
Mr.- Kilbourne; “ but it’s not exactly bio- 
graphical. Still, we’ll let it go to his credit, 
especially as Oswald could take more time 
at such a job than anybody in the world. 
What have you discovered about this new 
man, Hilda?” 

Hilda had discovered so little that the 
memory of her morning experience was still 
rankling; but she had no intention of dis- 
closing that to the family. Rawlins baffled 
her, and she would not drag her pride in 
the dust of family confidences. 

More than that, he had done something 
else that gave her acute embarrassment. 
She was not prepared to discuss him. That 
was something to be deferred until she was 
in a position to demolish him. 

“ Why, he drives well, father,” she said. 
“T gave him a try-out this morning.” 

“ Any chauffeur drives well,” observed 
Mr. Kilbourne. “TI can drive well myself, 
when I feel like it.” 

“He seems familiar with all makes of 
cars,” she added. 

“Who isn’t?” demanded her brother 
Kane. “ That doesn’t make any holy won- 
der out of him!” 

“ Did I say he was a wonder?” inquired 
Hilda coldly. 

Marian had a glitter in her eyes as she 
looked at her sister. She had a long mem- 
ory. For a week past Hilda had been re- 
fusing to advance a cent out of her own 
allowance in order to bridge over the de- 
ficit that was chronic in Marian’s. She 
had read lectures, too, on the sin of ex- 
travagance; so Marian felt free to speak. 

“ Hilda never told me he was a wonder,” 
said Marian. “ All she said about him was 
that he had a perplexing personality.” 

For self-control Hilda was truly a mar- 
vel. Nobody in the family knew what it 
cost her to wear a careless smile. She even 
possessed the mysterious power of checking 
a blush when she chose to exercise it, as she 
now did. 

Marian knew it was a thrust, but she 
Secretly admired the superb defense. It 
was far more than she could have managed, 
if the attack had been reversed. 
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“ All tramps are perplexing,” Hilda said 
easily. ‘Otherwise they wouldn’t be 
tramps. Ask mother—she’s the expert.” 

“ No—she’s the easy mark!” commented 
Kane. . 

“ Hilda is right,” said Mrs. Kilbourne, 
ignoring her son. “ They have strange con- 
tradictions in their natures; but there is 
good in all of them.” 

That was a statement familiar to the 
family, but with each new tramp Mrs. Kil- 
bourne was driven to reiteration. 

“I suppose that goes for the one who 
stole my dog last summer!” growled Kane. 

“ He had a love for animals, and he was 
always kind to it,” observed his mother, 
with great calm. 

Mr. Kilbourne choked, but said nothing. 

“T suppose if this one stole your limou- 
sine, he could get by on the theory that he 
had an affection for machinery!” said 
Kane. 

“We have never had an automobile 
stolen, Kane.” 

And for Mrs. Kilbourne that settled it, 
not only for the hoboes of history, but for 
Wade Rawlins. 

“ This one isn’t going to steal anything, 
anyhow!” said Marian, ending her state- 
ment with a nod of emphasis that was in- 
tended to close the argument. 

““What’s the guarantee?” asked Kane 
wearily. 

“ Oh, I’ve talked to him.” 

“ Fraternized, I suppose!” 

Everybody knew Marian’s weakness, 
even the servants. 

“T haven't fraternized. You can talk to 
people without fraternizing, can’t you? 
I’m not going to be a snob for anybody!” 

“Tt’s not a question of snobbishness, 
dear,” said her mother. “ Nobody here is 
a snob.” 

“ Grosvenor is.” 

“ Marian, hush!” warned Mrs. Kil- 
bourne, looking anxiously toward the en- 
trance to the dining-room. 

“ Well, he is,” said Marian stubbornly. 
** And he knows that I know it, too. I told 
him so!” 

Mrs. Kilbourne expected no defense of 
her butler from other members of the fam- 
ily. He was perfect, but not popular; so 
she reverted to the previous subject. 

“T wish, Marian, that you would be 
more careful about establishing terms of 
friendship with— strangers. Sometimes 
they are apt to misunderstand, and—” 
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“I don’t bring them here,” complained 
Marian. 

“ That’s not the point, dear. Offering a 
man employment and giving him a chance 
to develop the good and useful side of his 
nature is one thing; but that does not mean 
that he is to be established as a family 
friend—at least, not until he has proved 
himself.” 

“ And they never wait that long,” jeered 
Kane. 

“ That,” observed Mr. Kilbourne, who 
had been an attentive listener, “is their 
paramount virtue. If they ever stayed that 
long, we should have the widest circle of 
frowzy friends ever collected by an indul- 
gent family!” 

“ Well, this one’s not frowzy,” said Ma- 
rian warmly. 

“That, of course, settles everything.” 
Mr. Kilbourne carved himself another slice. 
“ Although I must say that I don’t think 
any of you have discovered as much about 
your mother’s newest guest as I have.” 

The three Kilbourne children and Mrs. 
Kilbourne stared. 

“ Why, he only drove you from the sta- 
tion to the house!” exclaimed Marian. 

“ That’s true.” 

“ What in the world did you discover in 
that time?” 

“ TI discovered—” Mr. Kilbourne paused, 
and debated in his mind the advisability of 
satisfying the family curiosity. ‘“ On sec- 
ond thought, I think I’ll wait and see how 
long it takes the rest of you to discover it.” 

Hilda shrugged indifferently and Kane 
yawned. 

“You haven’t discovered anything at 
all,” said Marian. “I’m sorry I bit!” 

Mr. Kilbourne merely looked wise, and 
made no answer to the taunt. He felt that 
he really had discovered something, and 
that perhaps it would be more useful to 
him if he said nothing about it. He felt 
now that he had spoken hastily. At any 
rate, he wanted time to test the discovery. 

Hilda cornered Marian in her room, after 
dinner, and threatened to make her rue the 
day she was born if ever again she repeated 
for family enlightenment any opinions that 
Hilda might express concerning the new 
chauffeur. 

“ Not that I’m in the least degree afraid 
to tell my opinions to anybody,” said 
Hilda; “ but you repeated it simply to em- 
barrass me, if you could. You didn’t have 
a fair and square motive.” 
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“T did have a fair and square motive!” 
“Indeed! What was it?” 
“ You wouldn’t lend me any money.” 

“ Marian, that’s disgraceful! It’s no 
better than blackmail!” 

“ Well, I was sore—and I’m broke, too.” 

“ And you'll stay broke until your next 
allowance is due.” 

“ Bet you I don’t!” 

“ You'll get nothing out of Kane.” 

“ Bet you I don’t stay broke!” repeated 
Marian. 

“T am sure I don’t care whether you do 
or not,” said Hilda; “ but hereafter I want 
you to leave me out of any discussions 
about Rawlins.” 

“ He’s got you guessing, hasn’t he?” 

Hilda, who was on her way out of the 
room, whirled at the taunt. 

“ Have you been talking to that tramp 
about me?” she demanded. 

“ About you? Why, Hilda!” 

“TJ don’t trust you for a second,” said 
Hilda. “I know exactly what you do— 
you make a chum out of every tramp that 
comes to this place. It’s a disgrace! You 
talk to them about family matters just as if 
they were members; and if you don’t put 
a stop to it, Marian, I will!” 

“Tl bet I haven’t talked to him any 
more than you have!” 

It was not even intended to be a random 
shot. It was merely a retort, in order to 
keep the dialogue moving; but it made 
Hilda start. 

“Has he said anything to you about 
me?” she demanded ominously. 

Marian shook her head. 

“ Ts that the truth?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“If I thought it was—” Hilda paused 
significantly. 

“I guess you two had quite a chat this 
morning,” said Marian, and she smiled like 
the Cheshire cat. 

Already things were far beyond Hilda’s 
dignity. She merely remarked: 

“If it becomes necessary, father will 
send him off the place at one word from 
me. Don’t forget that, Marian!” 

Marian decided not to make any answer 
to that. She knew that Hilda had been di- 
rectly responsible for the departure of two 
tramps the previous summer, and she was 
taking no chances with anybody who could 
teach the jack-knife; so she switched to 
what she thought might furnish common 
ground. 
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“ What do you suppose father discov- 
ered, Hilda?” 

“ Tf anything,” added her sister. 

“ Think he was bluffing?” 

“ You know father.” 

“ Ye-es, but sometimes he’s smart at 
finding out things, too.” 

“Oh, sometimes,” conceded Hilda. 

“ He has a knack of sizing up people.” 

“ Oh, yes, but—” Hilda made a gesture 
of dismissal. “ What difference does it 
make? We actually talk about it as if it 
were important!” 

Marian ached to laugh, for Hilda was in 
a particularly transparent mood; but the 
younger sister felt that it was the wrong 
time to be undiplomatic. 

“T tell you what, Hilda! If—” 

As she left the remark unfinished, she 
pointed toward the door. Mrs. Kilbourne 
was passing through the hall, carrying an 
armful of books. Marian winked. Hilda 
sighed. 

“On her way to give the victim the sec- 
ond dose,” whispered Marian. “It’s al- 
ways the clean-up first— soap, water, a 
razor, and all the rest. After that, im- 


provement of the mind. Same old books, 


I suppose!” 

“ That’s one thing they never steal, at 
any rate,” said Hilda. “ Poor mother! 
She never gets tired of the uplift.” 

“ And never will. They all get the same 
shot of literary hop; but I’d like to see this 
one getting it!” 

xX 


Mrs. KILBOURNE never suffered any- 
body else to perform this duty in her be- 
half. She felt that it required the personal 
touch. She always wanted her tramp to 
understand that his welfare was a matter 
of concern to persons higher than servants. 
She made the pilgrimage conscientiously, 
bearing her little library of uplift with a 
hopeful heart. 

Yet, despite her simplicity and single- 
ness of purpose, she was not above seeking 
a small dramatic effect. To leave the books 
in the garage for each successive tramp to 
find was never a part of her system. They 
were always carried back to the house after 
the tramps left, usually by Grosvenor. 
When there was need for them again, she 
took them in person, thereby giving a cer- 
tain emphasis to the act. 

_ Rawlins was polishing the glasses in the 
limousine when she appeared. He bowed 
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and came to attention, his eyes on the arm- 
ful of books. She walked over to the work- 
bench and put down her burden. 

“T’ve brought you something to read, 
Rawlins.” 

“ That’s very kind of you, madam.” 

She picked up one of the books and 
glanced at the title. 

“Have you ever done much reading, 
Rawlins?” 

“ Not so much as I could wish, madam.” 

“ The right sort of reading often has a 
very powerful influence upon us, Rawlins. 
Many people waste their lives simply be- 
cause they’vé missed the inspiration that 
can be found in good books. I’ve brought 
you some that I know will be of great help 
to you. I selected them myself.” 

She paused for that to get home. 

“T call it my little course for—” 

“ Tramps,” he supplied, as she hesitated 
for a word. 

“ No,” said Mrs. Kilbourne, shaking her 
head. “ You see, you are no longer a 
tramp, Rawlins. You are a self-respecting 
working man. You must consider that the 
past is closed. This is a little course of 
reading for men who have just begun a new 
career. It’s not like a series of lessons, 
where you have to begin with a certain one 
and go on through to the end. You can 
begin with any book you like—whichever 
one strikes your fancy. You'll find inspi- 
ration in every one.” 

“ You’re very kind, madam, I’m sure,” 
he mumbled. 

“In a day or two I shall probably ask 
you what you are reading.” 

He bowed gravely. 

“ Are your quarters sufficiently comfort- 
able, Rawlins?” 

“Very comfortable, Mrs. Kilbourne.” 

“If you would care for some more pic- 
tures, I can send you some.” 

“Thank you, madam,” was the non- 
committal answer. 

She tapped the pile of books. 

“You'll have most of your evenings to 
yourself, and that will give you plenty of 
time to read. We rarely use a car in the 
evening. Mr. Kilbourne is always tired, 
and goes to bed early. If the children go 
out, they usually drive themselves; but we 
keep rather old-fashioned hours, as a gen- 
eral rule.” 

He gave her a nod of understanding. 

“ Good night, Rawlins. I am glad you 
are fond of reading.” 
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“ Good night, Mrs. Kilbourne.” 
He watched her until she had disap- 
peared in the darkness, then went over to 
the work-bench and examined his treasure. 
Presently he resumed his glass-polishing, 
and caught a smiling reflection of himself. 

Later, he had a perfunctory session with 
one of the books; but he found that putter- 
ing around the cars was a more engaging 
occupation, because it gave him free rein 
to think. He had discovered that he could 
easily spend hours thinking about the Kil- 
bourne family, himself, and the situation 
that had been created by his coming to Kil- 
bourne Heights. 

Rawlins was not habitually introspec- 
tive, but there were angles of the matter 
that needed thinking about. He did not 
yet clearly see his way through to the end, 
nor did he discern any necessity for haste; 
but it was not in human nature—certainly 
not in his own—to put his mind in charge 
of a writer of books when there was some- 
thing else that challenged it in a more per- 
sonal and portentous way. 

When he found himself yawning, he went 
over to the big doors, which stood wide to 
the summer night, and prepared to close 
up. Evidently it was as Mrs. Kilbourne 
said—the family went early to bed. He 
could see but two lights in the house, both 
of them in up-stairs windows. 

Outside, only the katydids and tree-toads 
were battling against the quiet, in a mys- 
terious, intermittent chant that seemed to 
give emphasis to the dark silence, instead 
of destroying it. He stood in the doorway, 
listening, for several minutes. 

Into the circle of light came a figure 
moving so softly across the lawn that Raw- 
lins’s ears gave no warning of its approach. 
In a dozen steps Mr. Kilbourne brushed 
past him, entered the garage, and motioned 
for him to close the doors. 

Rawlins obeyed, and not until the big 
square of light had been blotted from out- 
side view was there a word of speech. Then 
it came in the way of scornful literary 
criticism from Mr. Kilbourne. 

He was glancing at “ Self-Help,” that 
famous collection of inspirational biogra- 
phies by Samuel Smiles, and as he tossed 
it back on the bench he made a noise very 
like a snort. 

“The only interesting thing about that 
book,” he said, “is that it contains a fin- 
ger-print record of every hobo we ever had. 
You'll find it on the margins. They never 
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got the habit of washing up before tackling 
the uplift. And don’t let the title put any 
notions in your head. ‘Self-Help!’ The 
last one that got an inspiration out of that 
helped himself to the silverware!” 

Rawlins stood listening and watching and 
waiting for the explanation that would pres- 
ently come. 

“What do you think I’m here for?” de- 
manded Mr. Kilbourne suddenly. 

“T think, sir, that we are going for a 
drive.” 

Mr. Kilbourne did not appear to be in 
any wise startled by the answer. He nod- 
ded as if he had expected it. 

“ How did you know?” 

“T heard you speaking to a gentleman 
on the station platform, sir.” 

“ About to-night? Uhuh. I figured you 
heard it. All right! We're going to use 
my car, and be sure the cut-out is closed 
before you start it.” 

Rawlins slid into his uniform coat, lifted 
his cap from a peg, and walked briskly to 
the touring-car. There was no occasion for 
asking questions. The engine burst into 
rhythm so softly that Mr. Kilbourne gave 
an unconscious nod of approval. 

“No lights—just yet,” he © ordered. 
“ And put out the garage lights before you 
open the doors.” 

He climbed into the front seat, and was 
sitting there when the garage went as black 
as perdition. An instant later Rawlins had 
opened the wide doors again and was grop- 
ing his way back to the car, guided by the 
murmuring motor. 

As they ran out into the open, Mr. Kil- 
bourne gave an additional instruction. 

“We must keep away from the house,” 
he said. “ Do you know the other drive— 
the one that goes around by the high-brow 
garden?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Take it, and be careful you don’t lean 
on the horn by accident.” 

Then, in silence, and without the aid of 
lights to show the road, Rawlins set a cau- 
tious and deliberate course for the gateway 
that marked the boundary of Kilbourne 
Heights. Not until they were well clear of 
the place did Mr. Kilbourne grope along 
the instrument-board for the light switch 
and flood the road before them with a sud- 
den illumination. 

“ Now you can drive straight ahead until 
I tell you to turn. Don’t burn the road! 
They have a couple of motor-cycle men on 
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night patrol, and we are mot going to get 
pinched.” 

Rawlins merely nodded to that. He was 
beginning to understand the art of con- 
versation with Henry Kilbourne. 

“ Nobody except you and me,” remarked 
that gentleman in a casual tone, “ knows 
anything about this drive, Rawlins.” 

“ Certainly not, sir.” 

“ And nobody is going to know anything 
about it.” 

“No, sir; of course not.” 

“Tf anybody should find out anything 
about it”—Mr. Kilbourne paused long 
enough to give force to the remark—‘“ why, 
you'll need more self-help than you'll ever 
find in a book!” 

“ Yes, sir—both of us, I imagine.” 

“What? How’s that?” The passenger 
was eying the chauffeur sharply as he 
leaned closer. Then he chuckled in a short, 
grim way and made a motion of assent with 
his head. “ You have a good knack of 


gripping a situation, Rawlins,” he said. 
“Tt would be of some value to you if you 
had any character to back it up. I don’t 
know whether you have or not; but even 
if you haven’t any character, you can travel 
a long way in this world on discretion. 


Personally, I’m as discreet as hell. Emu- 
late me!” 

“T expect to, sir.” 

Mr. Kilbourne chewed his cigar for a 
while and kept his eye on the road. When 
next he spoke, there was a note of abstrac- 
tion in his voice. 

“In the lives of all great men there are 
certain lesser and inconsequential moments. 
No man, whatever sort of giant he may be 
among his fellows, perpetually maintains 
the stature in which the world sees him. 
In these moments that are lived away from 
the public view, the great men of the world 
are often as little children. Julius Cesar 
had his hours of innocent triviality. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte now and then shut the 
door in the face of all creation and became 
one of the common herd. George Wash- 
ington, laying aside the mantle of national 
fatherhood, stepped from greatness into the 
réle of the colonial cut-up. Abraham Lin- 
coln—am I boring you, Rawlins?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very good! And watch this next turn 
to the left. All great men slip from their 
pedestals, Rawlins—and mostly in the dead 
of night.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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“In the dead of night, when their fami- 
lies are asleep.” 

“ Naturally, sir.” 

“ So that even the family of a great man 
does not necessarily discover that he is as 
human as history subsequently discloses,” 
said Mr. Kilbourne, with a sigh. 

Rawlins nodded and took the turn to the 
left. 

“ Whatever history may say about me, 
Rawlins, I care little. If it brings to light 
the fact that sometimes as often as twice a 
week I embarked upon innocent midnight 
gambols, I shall not turn in my grave. The 
world will understand; but if Mrs. Kil- 
bourne, anticipating history, should dis- 
cover—” 

He gestured eloquently with both hands. 

“T think you get the idea, Rawlins?” 

“ Absolutely, sir.” 

“You have secrets yourself, I take it?” 

“ Yes, sir. I do not wish to deny it.” 

“T don’t ask you to. My family sus- 
pects you of having secrets. So far as I am 
concerned, keep them. Your secrets are 
your own affair. But ”—he raised an im- 
pressive forefinger—‘ this small matter of 
a five-dollar limit in the next house on the 
right is my affair. Am I perfectly clear?” 

“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“ And you are not likely to forget that, 
Rawlins?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Fair enough! Here is where we turn 
in, and here’s where I park the car. Curl 
up and take a sleep, if you like. I'll hunt 
you up when I want you.” 

Rawlins took the advice so literally that 
it required a vigorous shaking of his arm to 
rouse him, hours later. Mr. Kilbourne had 
already climbed into the seat and switched 
on the lights. 

“Tt is nearly three o’clock,” he said, 
“ and we are ten miles from our beds. The 
motor-cycle gentlemen quit at one o’clock. 
Be prompt, courteous, and careful. I shall 
probably take a nap.” 

He settled himself for slumber, pulling 
his collar up under his ears, but the swift 
rush of air defeated him. He made the 
best of it cheerfully and fell into a mono- 
logue. His memory for interesting details 
was prodigious. 

He narrated by jack-pots, those being 
the natural subdivisions of his tale, nor did 
he chide Rawlins when the speed slackened, 
so that the story might run to a better 
length. As nearly as Rawlins could reduce 
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the affair to figures, by mental arithmetic, 
Mr. Kilbourne had been treading the paths 
of glory. 

They were turning in at Kilbourne 
Heights. 

“So that made a hundred and sixty in 
the pot before the draw. Last hand, you 
know, and the limit raised to ten. And, 
Rawlins, I caught the little stranger. Did 
the little stranger ever wander into your 
hand, Rawlins, when you had a heart burst- 
ing with welcome for it? You need not 
answer. So then they gave me a ride, Raw- 
lins—me, with the little stranger in my 
hand! By and by there was nothing to do 
but to give them a ride. It was lonesome 
toward the finish; there was only one who 
had the courage of his curiosity. But— 
oh, boy!” 1 

Rawlins stopped on the driveway at the 
nearest point to the house, and the trium- 
phant hero carefully descended from the 
car. 
“Turn on the dash-light for a second,” 
he commanded. 

Within the range of its white glow he 
brought to view a tangled wad of govern- 
ment paper, from which he thumbed a ten- 
dollar bill. 

“ We now step back upon our pedestals, 
Rawlins. Be damned quiet about putting 
that car into the garage!” 

He stepped softly away into the gloom, 
crossing the lawn toward the house. Raw- 
lins eased the car into gear, doused the 
dash-light, and began feeling his way along 
the drive. 

In front of the garage he dismounted, in 
order to establish the bearings of things in- 
side before running the car across the 
threshold. The sound of a footstep on the 
concrete flooring checked him. He reached 
over and flashed on the headlights. A tall 
youth standing in the doorway shielded his 
eyes against the glare. 

“ Cut off the lights, will you?” he called, 
keying his voice low. 

“Who are you?” 

“ Kane Kilbourne.” 

Rawlins knew it even before the answer 
came, for the family likeness ran strong in 
the Kilbourne children. He dimmed the 
headlights and went nearer. 

“ Anything wrong at the garage, sir?” he 
inquired. 

No, 


“S-s-sh! Keep your voice lower. 


there isn’t anything wrong.” 
“ Were you looking for me?” 
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Kane Kilbourne shook his head and 
moistened his lips nervously. 

“No, I wasn’t looking for anybody.” 

“Then I’m afraid I'll have to ask you, 
sir, what you are doing here.” 

The younger Kilbourne countered. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded. 

“T have been out testing a mew carbu- 
reter,” said Rawlins quietly; “ but that is 
a matter that you will not report to the 
family. And now, sir—” 

He was entirely respectful, but he spoke 
as one having the advantage of position. 

“Look here!” said Kane, whispering. 
“You’re the new chauffeur, aren’t you? 
Rawlins, isn’t it? Well, I’ve just been out 
for a little drive. It’s perfectly all right, 
but—well, I don’t want you to tell my 
sister.” 

“You have been using Miss Kilbourne’s 
car, sir?” 

“Oh, that part of it’s all right. She 
wouldn’t really care; only I didn’t speak to 
her about it first, and—” 

He broke off, apparently annoyed at the 
necessity for explanation. | 

“T'll take a look at the car, sir.” 

“No damage done,” said Kane hastily. 
“That part of it’s all right; only I got 
some mud on it, I think, and—er—vwell, I 
think it ought to be washed up before Hilda 
sees it. You understand what I mean.” 

“T’m not so sure, sir. I think I’ll take a 
look.” 

Rawlins passed inside the garage and 
walked over to the roadster, making a show 
of examining it in the dim light. He had 
no doubts about Kane Kilbourne’s dis- 
claimer of damage. He was merely gaining 
a reasonable space of time for the other 
Kilbourne. 

“ Well, I don’t know about it,” he said 
slowly. “ I’m responsible for the cars here, 
sir. It may be all right for you to use Miss 
Kilbourne’s car, but I haven’t had any 
orders about it.” 

Kane fidgeted. 

“It’s all right, or I wouldn’t use it,” he 
said; “but Hilda wouldn’t understand— 
nobody would. See here, Rawlins, you 
mustn’t say anything to anybody—not amy- 
body, and particularly my father. He’s a 
regular bug on the subject of going out 
nights—old-fashioned and all that. He’d 
give me the devil. And—” 

He began fumbling in a pocket. 

“ Here’s three dollars—all I happen to 
have with me. You give the car a good 
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washing up and say nothing about it. Get 
me?” 

“ Where did you pick up the mud?” in- 
quired Rawlins. “1 haven’t seen any mud 
near here, sir.” 

“ [—oh, what do you care where I got 
the mud? Just wash it off, will you? You 
don’t expect me to explain everything, do 
you? Here!” 

He thrust the money into Rawlins’s hand 
and made off toward the house. 


XI 


Tue blue roadster was on the washing- 
stand, and the sponge had been discarded 
for the chamois, when Marian Kilbourne 
walked into the garage. She was an early 
girl this morning, for it still lacked half an 
hour of breakfast-time; but Rawlins had 
been even earlier. He was impelled by no 
strong sense of duty toward Kane Kil- 
bourne. He did not greatly care whether the 
young gentleman succeeded in keeping his 
adventure from the family. Nor was he 
more than mildly interested in the adven- 
ture itself; but he had his own affairs in 
mind, and they were in some degree linked 
with those of the head of the family. So he 
had managed with three hours of sleep, and 
had begun a new day well in advance of the 
schedule that was required of him. 

“ Good morning, Wade.” 

“ Good morning, Miss Marian.” 

She sprawled gracefully in a chair md 
watched the polishing of the blue car. 

“ When does the new mud-guard come?” 
she asked. 

“Tt ‘ll probably be several days yet.” 

“Wheeler going to pay for it?” 

He glanced up from his work. 

“ Hilda’s a fool if she doesn’t make him,” 
she went on, without waiting for an answer. 
“ He backed right into you, didn’t he? But 
I don’t suppose she will!” 

“She told you about it, then?” said 
Rawlins. 

“Who—Hilda? Not for a minute! 
She’d be the last to tell. I got it from 
somebody else. I have ways of finding 
things out.” 

She paused, and gave a look that seemed 
to signify something beyond the mere dis- 
covery in question. He sensed that she had 
an errand. 

“T think you ought to have punched his 
head when you had the chance,” she cun- 
tinued. “That’s what I’d have done; but 
I dare say you were right. 


I’m not criti- 
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cising. I hear you made a holy show out 
of him. It makes Hilda wilder than if you 
had climbed out of the car.” 

“T am sorry if she is annoyed,” he said 
cautiously. 

Marian smiled and shook her head 
wisely. 

“ No, you’re not sorry, Wade. It wouldn’t 
be human to be sorry. I’m glad. Father 
would feel the same way, if anybody told 
him about it. You see, there are only two 
in the family who have Herb Wheeler’s 
number. Father’s one of them and I’m the 
other. He’s no good!” 

Rawlins raised his eyebrows as a sign of 
interest, but kept at his work. 

“Not that I claim to know anything 
much about him,” said Marian. “It’s 
mostly hunch. I think it’s just a hunch 
with father, too. I can’t say that I blame 
him for wanting to marry Hilda. She’s a 
good catch. Anybody in our family is a 
good catch, on account of the money. 
Father’s made a lot of it in the last five 
years—barrels; but I don’t think you could 
claim that we’re stuck up just on that ac- 
count. Do you?” 

“T haven’t noticed it.” 

“Of course not! It isn’t our fault that 
father made all the money. It gets us in 
the spot-light, but we can’t help that. If 
Hilda wants to marry Herb Wheeler, I 
suppose that’s all right, so far as she’s con- 
cerned; but dog-gone it, Wade, why isn’t 
there some way she can marry him without 
turning him into my brother-in-law?” 

Rawlins shrugged and waited for more. 
He was beginning to understand the intense 
embarrassment of Hilda Kilbourne. 

“She ought to think about the rest of 
us,” complained Marian. “I'll bet you 
wouldn’t want him for a brother-in-law. 
Would you?” 

Rawlins laughed, but decided to be cau- 
tious, and did not answer. 

“ And speaking of you, Wade, the fam- 
ily didn’t talk about anything else at din- 
ner last night. You’ve got them guessing— 
except me.” 

He wanted to ask a question, but again 
he forbore. 

“Who are you, anyhow?” demanded 
Marian, abruptly inconsistent. 

The chamois paused suddenly, and Raw- 
lins examined his reflection in the wind- 
shield. He studied it with a half-puzzled 
look in his eyes, and then, after several sec- 
onds of scrutiny, continued the polishing. 
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“ You might tell me,” she said, frowning 
at him. “1 wouldn’t give you away, if you 
didn’t want me to. I wouldn’t dream of 
telling Hilda.” 

“Tt would hardly interest her, I should 
think,” he ventured. 

“Ooh-h! Wouldn’t it? That shows all 
you know. Come ahead, now, Wade. Out 
with it!” 

He considered the invitation deliberately, 
and finally something amused him, for he 
smiled. 

“ There’s nothing of any account,” he 
said. 

“ Wade, you promised not to lie to me.” 

“T’m not lying.” 

“You are!” 

Rawlins let that pass with a gesture of 
dissent. 

“ Everybody knows there’s something in 
your history,” she said vehemently. “ It’s 
not fair for you to hold out on me.” 

“ Your mother said she respected my—” 

“ Bunk!” 

“Even at that, perhaps everybody is 
wrong,” he suggested. 

Marian shook her head. 

“ Well, if you won’t tell who you are,” 
she said, “ you can at least tell me what 
you’re doing here.” 

He became thoughtful again, regarding 
her with a glance that was at once quizzical 
and abstracted. 

“ Will you believe me if I tell you that I 
don’t exactly know?” he asked. 

“ What?” 

“ Yes, I think that’s the answer.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it. You 
don’t know what you’re doing? Wade 
Rawlins, that’s rot! Unless ”—she paused 
and stared at him with fresh curiosity— 
“unless you’re one of those persons who 
has—oh, I don’t remember what they call 
it; but it’s somebody who has been banged 
on the head or something, and can’t re- 
member who they are.” 

He shook his head promptly. 

“Oh, nothing like that,” he said. “I 
can remember everything as far back as 
when I was five, and some things when I 
was four. No, I never had amnesia.” 

“That’s the word,” she exclaimed. 
* And you never learned it outside of col- 
lege, either! What college did you go to?” 

“ There are certain reasons—” 

She interrupted him with a scornful ges- 
ture and sprang up from the chair. 


“You'll be sorry, Wade Rawlins! You 
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can’t go on tantalizing me and get away 
with it. If you think you can tell me that 
you don’t exactly know what you’re doing 
here, you’re making a terrible mistake. 
Where did you learn the jack-knife?” 

“ Oh, that’s different.” 

“ Well, where?” 

He considered. 

“Tf I tell you that, will you promise not 
to ask me anything else?” 

Marian considered. Then she achieved 
a triumph of womanhood. 

“ No! ” 

Rawlins made no effort to conceal his 
astonishment. 

“No!” she repeated, with vehemence 
that rose to the stature of stern virtue. 
“You won’t trap me into anything like 
that! If I promise, I’ll keep my word; and 
if I do keep it, I'll never forgive myself. 
I might not keep it, either; and that would 
make me a liar. I hate liars. I hate you. 
I don’t care a fig where you learned the 
jack-knife!” 

“ And it’s really not important, either,” 
he said. 

“ Not a particle. But when are you go- 
ing to teach me?” 

“ T’d only get caught.” 

“ What of it?” 

“ And fired.” 

“ What of—” She stopped, and thought 
better of it. “ Of course, I don’t want you 
fired—yet. Even the worst ones stay a 
week, at least. We had one who stayed 
nearly a month. Mother thought he was 
really reclaimed, until we found he’d been 
stealing bottles out of the cellar. It dis- 
appointed her terribly; but father was the 
worst. He actually screamed. He just 
frightened you, the way he went on. 
Whatever you steal around here, leave the 
bottles alone. He goes on for days when 
anything like that happens.” 

“ T’ll try to remember.” 

The telephone on the house circuit rang, 
and she took the call. Five seconds later 
she jammed the receiver back on the hook. 

“ Grosvenor,” she explained. “ He says 
mother wants me at breakfast. The snoop! 
I think it was a presumption for him even 
to suppose I was down here.” 

She sauntered toward the door, halted 
at the threshold, and paused to watch a 
forehanded robin who knew where to find 
worms. 

“ Come here a minute, Wade!” 
He thought, when he joined her, that she- 
















































THE DARK CHAPTER 


had made some discovery about robins, so 
intently was she staring at the worm-hunt- 
er; but when she looked up at him with a 
slow and deliberate gaze he knew he was 
mistaken. 

“ What cars were out last night, Wade?” 

It was a jolt, and the casualness of her 
tone doubled its force. 

“Last night?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Don’t spar for time!” 

All the wisdom and mystery of the 
sphinx were in her eyes. 

“And don’t lie,” she added. “ What 
cars, and where did they go?” 

“You mean—our cars?” 

“I told you not to spar. Certainly I 
mean our cars. Do you think I’m interest- 
ed in anybody else’s? And who went out 
in them?” 

He had nothing but admiration for the 
unexpected attack; but there were large 
matters of policy involved, if not of prin- 
ciple. ‘In the lives of all great men—” 
He recalled the exact inflection of Henry 
Kilbourne’s voice. With his own secrets 
he might do as he pleased; but with those 
of the lord of the establishment, and of the 
lord’s heir— 

“Well, I’m waiting.” 

“You’ve forgotten your breakfast, Miss 
Marian.” 

“No, I haven’t. 
waiting.” 

“ Are you certain there were cars out?” 
Rawlins asked. 

There was a very fine display of scorn 
in the curl of her lips. 

“People don’t have to be old and ner- 
vous to suffer from insomnia,” she said. 
“Sometimes I have it myself. You'll be 
sorry if you don’t answer my question!” 

“Do you ever do anything for this in- 
somnia?” he asked. 

“Yes. Sometimes I get up and sit in 
the window.” 

“ Ah! »” 

“ At three o’clock in the morning.” 

“ And do you find it helps you?” 

She took his measure in a calculating 
way, 

“ Yes—sometimes.” 

There was no manner of telling what she 
teally knew; nor was there any way of 
judging what she meant to do with her 
knowledge. 

“Oh, you can slip a gear very quietly, 
Wade Rawlins; but I’ve got ears, and eyes, 
too. Are you going to tell me about it?” 
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I’m hungry—but I’m 
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No, he was not; but he was not going to 
lie to her, either, for he had made a com- 


pact. 

“T believe I’ll say nothing,” he said. 

“ Afraid?” 

“ Er—possibly.” 

“ But you don’t deny it?” 

“You don’t want me to.” 

Marian shrugged, but gave no sign of 
disappointment. 

“ Well, I believe I'll go to breakfast,” 
she said. 

He smiled. 

“T hope I’m as hungry as usual,” she 
added. “I wouldn’t want the family to no- 
tice anything wrong with my appetite. 
They might get started asking questions, 
and find out about the insomnia, and—oh, 
you can’t tell what!” 

She crossed the threshold, walked half a 
dozen steps, then returned, as if governed 
by an afterthought. 

“ By the way, Wade, I’m broke.” 

His admiration grew tenfold. 

“] spent all my allowance days ago. 
I’m not very businesslike, I’m afraid. 
Father says I’m not, anyhow. Do you 
suppose you could lend me five?” 

She endured his scrutiny with a calmness 
that approached the superb. He knew 
there was no alternative as he reached into 
a pocket. Unfortunately, the ten-dollar 
bill and the three one-dollar bills were 
rolled together. He had a premonition as 
he brought them to view. 

_ “Tm afraid I haven’t a five, Miss Ma- 
rian.”’ . 

“Oh, that’s all right, Wade!” She 
reached for the ten and got it. “ This will 
do very nicely, thanks. If I should forget 
about it, remind me.” 

“ Oh, any time,” he said. “ There is no 
hurry.” 

She smiled sweetly as she twisted the bill 
around her fingers. 

“T’ll do my best to eat a good break- 
fast, Wade. I don’t believe they'll notice 
a thing. Thank you very, very much!” 

“ Don’t mention it, please.” 

“ Don’t worry!” \ 

She went off in the direction of the house, 

with a buoyant and careless stride. He 
stood in the doorway, staring and wonder- 
ing. 
“ Now, what does she know?” ran his 
thoughts. “As a matter of fact, does she 
know anything? Or does she inherit a 
natural talent from the old man?” 
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He restored three dollars to his pocket, 
and laughed. 
XII 


WueEN Hilda Kilbourne telephoned to 
have her car brought to the door, Rawlins 
complimented himself on the wisdom of 
early rising. The roadster, save for the 
scarred mud-guard, was faultless. 

Rawlins himself matched it. His uni- 
form was brushed, his shoes and puttees 
polished; for he had an idea that Miss Kil- 
bourne would ask him to take the wheel. 

But Hilda, waiting on the porch when 
the car was delivered, chose the driver’s 
seat for herself, and closed the door behind 
her as she stepped into the car, leaving 
Rawlins at attention outside. She had 
* taken no notice of him beyond a curt 
“ Good morning ” as he touched the vizor 
of his cap. He stood there, waiting for her 
to drive off, and he did not deny himself a 
mild feeling of disappointment. 

As she reached for the gear-shift, she 
came to a pause that lasted for several sec- 
onds, her body inclined forward, her glance 
apparently fixed on the instrument-board. 
It was the pose of a person preoccupied 
with some thought that was remote from 
the matter in hand. Rawlins thought so, 
at least, and then learned that he was 
wrong 

She straightened, turned her head, and 
looked him evenly in the eye. 

“ Have you been driving my car, Raw- 
lins?” she asked sharply. 

The question took him by surprise, but 
it did not throw him into confusion. 

“Only from the garage to the house, 
Miss Kilbourne.” 

“That is not what I mean,” she said, 
shaking her head. “ This car has had a 
long drive since I used it yesterday. Who 
drove it?” 

It was merely human for him to suspect 
that Marian had divulged something, al- 
though instinct told him the suspicion was 
unworthy. 

“ Are you certain, Miss Kilbourne, that 
the car has been out?” he asked. 

He felt that his answers might in some 
degree be governed by finding out how she 
knew that the blue roadster had been 
driven. 

“The speedometer shows a run of over 
ninety miles since I had the car,” she said. 
* Who drove it?” 

He recognized the evidence as unanswer- 
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able, although it surprised him that she 
should have discovered it. It did not strike 
him as a feminine trait to keep an eye on 
the speedometer record. Marian was ac- 
quitted, but his own situation was not at all 
improved. 

“Did you drive it?” she asked—rather 
sharply this time. 

He had accepted three dollars foun Kane 
Kilbourne, and the door of explanation was 
closed in that quarter. Even without the 
money he doubted if he would have told. 
He had a feeling that Kane might prove 
useful at a future time. Yet he did not 
believe that it was a politic thing for him 
to accept the burden of guilt personally; 
he had a reason for seeking no quarrel with 
Hilda. 

“TI didn’t drive it, Miss Kilbourne,” he 
answered. 

“ Who did, then?” 

“T haven’t seen anybody drive it.” 

“ Rawlins, I want the truth!” 

“ That’s the truth.” 

“You mean to tell me that my car can 
be taken out and used for several hours 
without your knowledge?” 

“If the speedometer shows it has been 
driven, as you say,” he answered, “ then 
the car must have been taken out without 
my knowledge.” 

“What you mean,” she said slowly, “is 
that you know who has been using the car, 
but you do not intend to tell me.” 

He raised his eyebrows slightly and let 
that go for an answer. 

“ Very well!” said Hilda. “ If this hap- 
pens again, I shall mention the matter to 
my father. There is an understanding in 
the family that this car is not to be used 
without my permission.” 

He bowed, and again she reached for the 
gear-shift. This time her glance again be- 
came fixed, and after an instant of staring 
she stooped and lifted an object from the 
floor. It was a hairpin of imitation shell, 
of the shade that is manufactured for the 
imprisonment of blond locks. 

Without a word of comment, she handed 
it to Rawlins, but there was a scornful ac- 
cusation in ‘her eyes that carried her 
thoughts better than speech. He received 
it very calmly and with a grave bow. Then 
she was gone. 

As he studied the trifling thing, lying in 
the palm of his hand, he first smiled, then 
frowned at it. It was not Hilda’s, of course. 
He had never noticed her hairpins, but he 
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THE DARK CHAPTER 


knew they would be darker than that. The 
ninety-odd miles on the dial of the speed- 
ometer were something he could not easily 
have avoided, nor could he have been fairly 
expected to foresee that she kept track of 
her mileage; but for the hairpin he blamed 
himself, for it meant that he had forgotten 
to sweep the floor-boards. 

While its ownership was a mystery to 
him, he felt that Hilda Kilbourne had a 
settled conviction about it. She had asked 
for no explanation, and he knew that she 
would not have accepted a disavowal; yet 
it was no part of his present plans to make 
a vicarious sacrifice in the direction to 
which the blond hairpin seemed to point. 

“ My chapter,” he reflected, “ is too dark 
to contain a yellow-haired housemaid for 
the heroine!” 

Hilda, of course, assigned the hairpin to 
Rosa, that being the most obvious conclu- 
sion she could reach. Rawlins himself 
thought that Rosa was a likely explanation. 
She was pretty enough to go driving with 
Kane Kilbourne, provided family vigilance 
could be evaded; and he knew from ob- 
servation, during meals at the servants’ ta- 
ble, that Rosa would probably go driving 
with anybody. 

But it did not suit him to have Miss Kil- 
bourne assign Rosa to him. . It was not a 
question of setting up social distinctions, so 
far as he was concerned. That mattered 
little to him; but he wished to be the mas- 
ter of his own immediate destinies, and it 
was not in his mind to give Rosa a part in 
them. 

He remembered having seen Kane Kil- 
bourne headed in the direction of the ten- 
nis-court, and there he found him, spending 
a surprising amount of energy in the de- 
velopment of a service. 

“ May I speak to you a moment, sir?” he 
said politely. 

Kane eyed him apprehensively. 

“ Didn’t you wash the car, Rawlins?” he 
demanded. 

_ “Yes, sir, the car has been washed; but 
it happens that both of us forgot about the 
speedometer.” 

“ And Hilda noticed?” 

“To the extent of some ninety odd miles, 
sir.” 

Kane scowled and chewed his lip. 

“ Well, what did you say, Rawlins?” 

“T said nothing 

“Who did she _, an 

“ Me, of course.” 
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Kane sighed and looked less worried. 

“Oh, well, that’s all right!” he said. 
“ Even if you didn’t use her car, you were 
out driving, Rawlins; so she isn’t far 
wrong.” 

“T told you last night,” remarked Raw- 
lins, with a steady look, “ that that was a 
matter you would not report to the family. 
And I don’t think you will, sir; so it hap- 
pens that Miss Kilbourne is considerably 
wrong.” 

“What’s the difference? Suppose she 
does think you went out for a ride? It 
wouldn’t be the first time a chauffeur has 
borrowed her car.” 

“ This is the difference, sir.” 

Rawlins offered him the blond hairpin. 
Kane stared at the thing for a few seconds 
and slowly reddened. 

“ Well, what of it?” he asked sharply. 
“ What is it to you if I had somebody out 
for a ride?” 

“ Nothing; but it seems that Miss Kil- 
bourne assigns the responsibility for the 
hairpin to me.” 

“You—you mean to say Hilda saw it?” 

“ She found it.” 

Kane stared at it again. 

“ That’s your fault,” he snapped. “ Don’t 
blame me!” 

“T’m not blaming you, sir—I’m blaming 
myself. It was careless of me not to find it 
first. I’m willing to take the responsibility 
for the car being out, but I’m not ready to 
acknowledge the hairpin.” 

Kane grinned with the air of a young 
man well pleased at his own escape. 

“Will you return the hairpin to Rosa, 
sir, or shall 1?” 

“ Rosa?” 

“ Yes, sir—the up-stairs maid.” 

Kane’s face was fiery again. 

“ You—you really think I had Rosa out 
driving?” 

“ Yes, sir; I think so.” 

“Why, you—damn it all, what do you 
think I am?” 

“ Rosa is a very pretty girl,” remarked 
Rawlins quietly. 

“Pretty? Well —well, suppose she is 
pretty? What’s that got to do with it?” 

“ That’s usually all there is to it, sir.” 

Kane’s dismay had risen even with his 
anger. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. ‘ Why, she’s 
a housemaid!” 

“But she uses blond hairpins, sir.” 

“ Gee, so does any blonde! Why, I—” 
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Kane came to a stuttering stop and 
glared. 
“So I believe, sir; but your sister be- 
lieves that it belongs to Rosa, and I don’t 
think I ought to go quite that far in ac- 
cepting responsibility.” 
Rawlins was not employing the tone of 
@ man aggrieved, but rather of one who 
was having a thoughtful and cautious re- 
gard for his own status. 
“ But—confound it, it doesn’t belong to 
Rosa!” blurted Kane. 
“ Ah! ” 
“ T never had her out driving in my life.” 
Rawlins listened respectfully. 
“Why, she’s a servant!” 
“ But she’s pretty,” mused Rawlins. 
“Oh, damnation! Do you think I’m an 
idiot? I tell you, it wasn’t Rosa.” 
“Then who was it, sir?” 
Kane flicked the grass nervously with 
the tip of his racket. 
“ That’s none of your business,” he said 
sullenly. 
“T think it is, sir.” 
* Are you trying to blackmail me?” 
“No, I hadn’t thought of that. I sup- 
pose it might be done; but I was looking 
at it from a different angle. So long as I’m 
taking a responsibility, I have a right to 
know just what it involves. If it was Rosa, 
then I could figure on the situation intelli- 
gently. If it’s not Rosa, that puts a dif- 
ferent face on it.” 
“ Well, it wasn’t Rosa,” repeated Kane; 
*‘ but I’m not going to tell you who it was.” 
Rawlins pondered. 
“ Have you any objection if I speak to 
her about it, sir?” 
“ Speak to Rosa?” cried Kane, in a voice 
of horror. “I should say I had an objec- 
tion! Why, you can’t, Rawlins! I tell you, 
she hasn’t got a thing to do with it. I’ve 
never even looked at the girl.” 
Suddenly he flung the hairpin from him, 
as if it burned his fingers. 
“ See here, Rawlins, have some sense. I 
give you my word of honor it wasn’t Rosa. 
Are you willing to believe me?” 
. Rawlins rubbed his chin and watched 

im. 
“ It was somebody else,” said Kane slow- 
ly. “ I—TI can’t tell you who it was. You 
wouldn’t know her, anyhow. It was abso- 
lutely all right. As for the hairpin, that’s 
nothing. Any girl can drop a hairpin. 


Hang it, Rawlins, you’re not a Puritan! 
Why, you were out later—” 
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Rawlins stopped the young man with a 
quiet gesture. 

“ That is something we will mot discuss, 
sir.” 

“Then I don’t see why we have to dis- 
cuss my affairs,” said Kane; “ and I don’t 
propose to, either!” 

“ The difficulty is, they have become my 
affairs, sir. Miss Kilbourne—” 

“Well, suppose she does think so, is it 
any great crime for a chauffeur to take the 
housemaid out driving?” 

“ Perhaps you forget that I am on a sort 
of probation.” 

“Oh, be human, Rawlins! You know 
how a thing like this is. I couldn’t very 
well ask for the car, and—say, are you go- 
ing to give me away?” 

Rawlins made a show of hesitation, al- 
though he had no such thought in his mind. 

“ T’ll tell you what I'll do,” said Kane. 
“ You just let things ride as they are, and 
I'll make it worth your while. Yes, I will 
—you see. Just as soon as I can touch 
father.” 

So far as Rosa was concerned, Rawlins 
was already convinced. Just now he was 
thinking about Hilda Kilbourne and her 
opinions. 

“ You just promise not to say anything,” 
said Kane, in a voice that was becoming 
conciliatory, “ and I’ll get you a ten-spot— 
maybe twenty.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Ts it a go?” 

“Of course, if it should become neces- 
sary later for me to know something more 
about this young lady—” 

“ Tf it’s necessary, then I’ll tell you.” 

Rawlins nodded. Kane breathed deeply. 

“ T’m almost sure I can get you twenty,” 
he said. 

“ Thank you.” Rawlins bowed. He was 
becoming an expert at bowing. “And 
when you do, sir, would you mind not men- 
tioning anything about the matter to Miss 
Marian?” 

“Marian? Why in blazes should I men- 
tion it to Marian?” demanded Kane. 

But Rawlins had walked away in the 
direction of the garage. He did not want 
to be caught with a smile twitching on his 
lips. 

XIII 


Rawiins sat for a long time on the 
bench beside the garage door, his body lazy 
in the warmth of the forenoon sun, but his 
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THE DARK CHAPTER 


mind active with recapitulation of the past 
and visions of the future. 

He began at the beginning, which hap- 
pened to be the conductor’s story, and he 
went carefully through everything, down to 
Kane’s promise of reward. He did not 
even forget the woman at the roadside 
house, whose breakfast renewed him, or the 
dime that he tossed into the river. There 
was nothing too trivial for his memory; for 
it seemed to him that all the trivialities oc- 
cupied essential places. As for the entire 
fabric, it satisfied him—thus far. 

Going over the memories was a simple 
task. It merely required patience and at- 
tention; but the visions, which began pro- 
jecting themselves as soon as he finished 
recapitulating, were less clear. Sometimes 
they were very confusing. He could not 
put them into harmony with one another, 
or hold them together. They started from 
the same point, but scattered off at various 
tangents. 

“I’m not sure about the rest of it,” he 
admitted. “I can’t see it through to the 


end. The trouble is, I’m trying to reason 
it, and that’s not what I need. It’s clair- 
voyance I want, and I haven’t it.” 


He was roused from his visions by Hilda 
Kilbourne, whose roadster did not halt out- 
side the garage, but quietly crossed the 
threshold and disappeared inside the build- 
ing. He arose from the bench and fol- 
lowed her, wondering why she had not 
telephoned from the house. If she-said 
anything about the hairpin, he decided to 
disappoint her. 

Hilda was out of the car and eying him 
with a calculating look as he approached. 
He knew instantly that she was not thinking 
about the hairpin. There was something in 
her manner, and the set of her lips, and the 
hint of tenseness in her body, that tele- 
graphed a message more important than 
any mere suspicions concerning Rosa. 

“T want you to do something for me, 
Rawlins,” she said, speaking like a person 
with a plan. 

“Certainly, Miss Kilbourne.” 

“ And say nothing about it.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Til pay you—quite well.” 

He acknowledged the promise with a 
bow. It seemed they all paid, save Ma- 
nan, who collected; but he felt constrained 
to say: n 

“Tt won’t be necessary, Miss Kilbourne.” 

“Oh, I shall pay,” she said firmly. “I 
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prefer to. Is the touring-car ready to go 
out?” 

He nodded. 

“T shall want it; but first I want you to 
go to the house and get something for me.” 

She paused long enough to study him 
again, as if making certain of something. 
Then, from a pocket in her sport coat, she 
produced a key and handed it to him. 

“Go in by the rear way,” she said. 
“Have you ever been in the house, except 
for meals?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Well, there’s a door leading off the rear 
porch. It carries you into a hall. Follow 
the hall. It will turn to the left, and after 
a short distance it will bring you to the 
main hall. Under the staircase—and you 
can’t miss it—there is a closet, where we 
keep coats and hats and golf-clubs and 
things like that. The closet is locked, and 
I have just given you the key. You will 
find standing on the floor, just inside the 
door, two grips. I want you to bring them 
here.” 

“ And lock the closet again?” he asked. 

“No, it’s not necessary for it to be 
locked, after I get the grips.” 

“And what if I meet anybody, Miss 
Kilbourne?” 

“You must be careful not to, Rawlins.” 

He nodded in full understanding. 

“Of course, if you do, make some ex- 
cuse; but don’t, under any circumstances, 
tell anybody that you are doing an errand 
for me. Under no circumstances whatever, 
you understand!” 

She spoke qtietly enough, but he did not 
miss the emphasis. 

“ And tell nobody that I am here in the 
garage,” she added. “ And hurry as much 
as you can. Is it all clear now?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“T’ll wait for you here, then. I am re- 
lying on you, Rawlins.” 

He went out of the garage briskly, busy 
with his thoughts, but he did not allow 
them to interfere with the mission. It 
proved easy enough. He met nobody, and 
the grips were exactly where she said they 
would be. 

Hilda was standing rigidly beside the 
touring-car when he reappeared. 

“ Put them in the tonneau,” she directed. 
“ Did you meet anybody?” 

“ Not a soul.” 

“You didn’t see my mother—or Ma- 
rian?” she persisted. ° 
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Rawlins shook his head. 

“Tm glad. I—” 

She came to a stop, and it seemed that 
she showed the first trace of indecision. He 
watched her as she stood tapping one foot 
on the concrete flooring. 

“ Rawlins, I think it is better for you to 
understand something before we go any 
further. You are to drive the car, you 
know.” 

“ Whatever you wish to tell me,” he an- 
swered, trying to keep curiosity out of his 
voice. 

“You said something to me about your 
dark chapter,” said Hilda, lifting her 
glance. “ Would it surprise you to know 
that I have one?” 

“Not at all, Miss Kilbourne.” 

She laughed, but he got no impression 
of mirth; rather, of a slight nervousness. 
There was something at once apologetic and 
defiant about it. 

“T am going to be married.” 

He merely inclined his head in polite 
acknowledgment. 

“ Tt’s not—well, not exactly a dark chap- 
ter, in the same sense that—” 

As she came to an embarrassed pause he 
finished it for her: 

“In the sense that mine is.” 

“ What I mean,” she said hurriedly, “ is 
that it is dark only because my family do 
not happen to know about it. Otherwise 
it’s not dark at all.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Tt’s a little unfortunate, Rawlins, to 
have to be married—like this. It’s much 
simpler, of course, and more sensible; but 
it’s unfortunate when your family happens 
to be prejudiced—unjustly.” 

He waited for her to go on. 

“ Rawlins, has my sister ever said any- 
thing to you about Mr. Wheeler?” she 
asked abruptly. 

He knew it would be a case of Wheeler, 
so the question did not take him entirely 
by surprise. 

“ Yes, Miss Kilbourne.” 

“What did she say?” 

“‘ She said he was no good.” 

Hilda tightened her lips and tapped her 
foot again. 

“The little Borgia!” she muttered. 
“‘ She’s poisoned the mind of everybody in 
the family about Mr. Wheeler.” 

“She didn’t poison mine,” said Rawlins, 
but he made it respectful. 

Hilda looked at him sharply. 
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“ One foolish altercation doesn’t give you 
the right to judge anybody, Rawlins—al- 
though your opinion, I think, is immaterial, 
After this is done, you can tell the family 
what you like; but until then I want your 
help. And it is mot an elopement!” 

He must have given a sign of bewilder- 
ment, for she added quickly: 

“ When two people of full age and sound 
mind go away and get married, it is not an 
elopement. It’s just—a marriage. Eloping 
is for children and idiots.” 

He glanced at the grips in the tonneau 
and said nothing. 

“No, that doesn’t make it an elope 
ment,” said Hilda. “ You don’t under- 
stand. You would if you knew about all 
the stupid, unreasoning opposition, and 
everything they say about him, and—but 
you don’t, of course; and it doesn’t matter. 
I just want you to drive the car for us.” 

“ Do we wait for him here?” he asked. 

“ We—we will meet him a little distance 
from here.” 

Hilda flushed slightly as she spoke. She 
hated things that were furtive and clandes- 
tine, and she really hated this; but she did 
not intend to let herself be thwarted by 
the prejudices of the Kilbourne family. 

She stepped into the tonneau, and Raw- 
lins closed the door. As he went to his 
place behind the wheel, she was still stand- 
ing in the car, irresolute about something. 
Suddenly she ended the hesitation by sit- 
ting on the floor of the car. 

“T shall sit here and keep my head down 
until we are out of the grounds,” she said. 
“TI do not care to be seen.” 

She gave him a look of almost savage 
warning, so that he knew it would be dan- 
gerous business to laugh. Indeed, as he 
ran the car clear of the garage, and took 
the drive that avoided the house, he had 
no urge to be merry over the spectacle of a 
young lady sitting cross-legged on the floor 
of the tonneau, with her head bent forward 
and her chin between her hands. 

He was wondering if he had been delib- 
erately picked for humiliation. It was one 
thing to abandon an argument with Mr. 
Wheeler at the command of Miss Kil- 
bourne, but it was another thing to drive 
that gentleman to his wedding. She had 
not seemed to him like a creature of petty 
revenges, but he could see no reason why 
she did not content herself with the road- 
ster and leave him behind. He neither 
looked nor felt like Cupid. 





THE DARK CHAPTER 


Once away from the boundaries of Kil- 
bourne Heights, Hilda uncoiled herself and 
took a place on the seat. She gave him a 
road direction, and then settled back with 
a certain grimness of pose. 

“ After we meet Mr. Wheeler,” she said, 
“ we shall have a drive of about fifty miles.” 

He inclined his head to signify that he 
understood, but made no further answer. 
He was busy considering the affair from the 
point of view of a man with a monkey- 
wrench. 

He had an unsettled score with Wheeler, 
and it might have remained unsettled if he 
had not been commandeered into Hilda’s 
service; but now it was crying for payment. 
He was far too wise to offer remonstrances. 
Even had he been in a proper situation to 
do so, he would have refrained. It was 
opposition that was driving Hilda, and he 
would not add anything to the momentum. 
But while, for the moment, he was an abet- 
tor, he had no idea that he would neces- 
sarily play that réle to the end. 

Some three miles along the road they 
found Mr. Wheeler, sitting on an up-ended 
suit-case and thoughtfully smoking a ciga- 
rette. How he had arrived there Rawlins 
did not know, nor did he particularly care. 

Mr. Wheeler’s first words were neither of 
greeting nor of pleasure. As he put his 
grip in the car and took a place beside 
Hilda, he inquired: 

“ Why did you bring him?” 

And then Rawlins knew that a change 
had taken place in the original arrange- 
ments, and wondered. 

“TI didn’t feel like driving,” answered 
Hilda. 

“T could have driven.” 

“ Of course; but I thought we could talk 
better if neither of us drove,” said Hilda. 
“And then—well, we may need a witness, 
you know.” 

Wheeler was staring moodily at the back 
of Rawlins’s head. 

“T don’t see why you didn’t bring the 
toadster,” he grumbled. “I don’t see any 
use of lugging this man into it!” 

“ But it doesn’t really make a bit of dif- 
ference, Herbert.” She spoke in a voice 
that was conciliatory. “I’m sure it’s not 
at all important, either way. Did you 
telephone—” 

“T don’t like it,” interrupted Wheeler. 
“Does he know?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

Rawlins could hear him muttering. 
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“ But that’s all right, Herbert.” She was 
soothing him. “ Rawlins is entirely trust- 
worthy. In fact, he helped me. I thought 
it all over and came to the conclusion that 
it would be better to have him along.” 

And that was literally true, for she had 
thought it over—carefully; but why she 
reached the conclusion was not clear to her, 
even yet. Something that eluded analysis 
had moved her to have Rawlins along, and 
she obeyed the urging. 

“ Well, I don’t trust him,” said Wheeler. 
. “ Nonsense, Herbert! And please—he’ll 

ear.” 

He had heard, of course, but he made no 
sign. 

“ He can hear, for all I care. I think you 
might have consulted me first, Hilda.” 

She flashed a swift glance at the man 
beside her, then shifted it to the one in the 
front seat. Her shoulders moved restless- 
ly, and she laughed. 

“Let’s talk about something else,” she 
said lightly. “I started to ask if you tele- 
phoned to see about—a minister.” 

But there was a flat note in her voice, 
and she was conscious of the presence of a 
listener. It annoyed her to discover that 
she wondered if Rawlins thought it sounded 
silly. 

“T didn’t have time to telephone; but 
that’s all right. It’s easy enough to find 
one.” Wheeler reached a short pause. “I 
wish to the deuce you hadn’t brought this 
man, Hilda!” 

“ Herbert, please! 
done now.” 

Wheeler was scowling at the back of the 
driver’s head. 

“You might have understood that it 
would embarrass me,” he said, tossing his 
cigarette into the road. “ After what hap- 
pened at the club, I should have 
thought—” 

He broke off with a petulant gesture. 
Hilda stirred uneasily. Somehow, this run- 
ning away to be married was different from 
what she had planned. There was a false 
note that jarred her. Probably it had been 
a mistake to bring Rawlins, but it was done 
now, and why must there be an argument 
about it? 

“T’m very sorry, Herbert; but it really 
can’t be an important matter. I certainly 
should not have done it if I had known 
how you felt.” 

The statement did not wholly satisfy her. 
She was not quite certain that it was true. 
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There was a rambling thought in her mind 
that she would probably have brought 
Rawlins anyhow; but she did not want to 
quarrel. 

“Then why didn’t you ask me first?” 
demanded Wheeler. 

She did not wish to believe that he was 
talking childishly. She wished she could 
think about nothing save being a bride; 
but she couldn’t. 

“ Why didn’t you ask me?” he repeated. 

“You mustn’t be so masterful, Her- 
bert!” she said, trying to laugh. 

Suddenly he leaned forward and tapped 
Rawlins on the shoulder. 

“See to it that you don’t forget your 
place again,” he said. “I don’t think I’ve 
settled with you yet. I’m not in the habit 
of permitting chauffeurs—” 

“ Herbert!” 

There was a tone of amazement in 
Hilda’s voice. As for Rawlins, he did not 
turn his head or make the slightest sign 
that he heard. He was driving stolidly, 
evenly, his eyes watching the road. He 
was beginning to feel happy. 

“ Well, what have I done now?” demand- 
ed Wheeler. 

Hilda’s face was slowly taking on a deep- 
er color. 

“T think it would be better if you did 
not talk to Rawlins,” she said. 

“T don’t see it that way,” he answered, 
with a short laugh. “ When I start an ar- 
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gument I finish it. I’m going to let him 
understand—” 

“No, you are not,” she interrupted. 

She was staring at Rawlins’s shoulders 
as she spoke. It gave her an odd feeling of 
confidence to look at them; but she had an 
overwhelming sense of shame when she 
realized that he could do nothing but listen. 

“Oh! And why not?” 

“ Because you are not to argue with my 
driver,” said Hilda. “If it is necessary for 
him to understand anything, he will under- 
stand it from me.” 

For all the humiliation in her soul, she 
was getting a better grip on herself. She 
wished that everything would end very sud- 
denly—just how she did not care. It was 
all shamefully trivial, yet she had a feeling 
that it had become important above every- 
thing else. Rawlins did not matter, of 
course, and neither did Herbert Wheeler; 
but it suddenly mattered a great deal to 
Hilda. 

“Then you’re taking his part?” re- 
marked Wheeler, turning to look at her. 

“ My own part, if you please.” 

“ Against me?” 

“ Against anybody.” 

Wheeler reached into his pocket for a 
cigarette, and began tapping it on the back 
of his hand. 

“ And all on account of a chauffeur!” he 
said. 

Rawlins brought the car to a stop. 





OPEN SESAME 


No, I haven’t dreamed it! In a single week 
I have chummed with cowboys, bankers, crooks, and kings, 


Sat before a cardinal, climbed an Asian peak, 
Laughed at apes in jungle wilds and clowns in circus rings, 
Seen a New York heiress shipwrecked in Japan, 
Watched a‘duke, a silly ass, grow to be a man— 
All of this and more than this has met my sober gaze 
In the ordinary nights of seven commen days. 


Sounds like fairy-tales, I know, yet it’s solid fact; 
In the quarter of a month I have lived for years— 
More, for many centuries! I’ve seen Troy attacked; 
Watched great Czsar’s legions and the serried, shining spears 
Of the hosts of Pharaoh; viewed the diadem 
Crowning Solomon himself in Jerusalem; 
Ridden with a Sultan into Samarkand— 
All by knocking at the gates of modern movieland! 


Richard Butler Glaenser 
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The Yellow Sombrero 


THE STORY OF A DARING ATTEMPT TO MAR THE PEACEFUL 
REPUTATION OF ARIZONA 


By Charles B. Stilson 


“(CV HO’, now, Nady, don’t yuh be wor- 
ryin’ none. I never knowed yuh t’ 
be so skeery afore. Why, I hain’t 

got an enemy in the hull o’ Arizony. Whoa 

thar, Star! D’yuh want to capsize me?” 

Ruddy old Chad Hueston jerked testily 
at the bridle of his white-faced pony, which 
was dancing gingerly in the drive beside 
the ranch-house, and threatening a display 
of circus stunts. 

His daughter Nada looked at him from 
behind the horse-rail. Her smile at the 
pony’s antics gave place to the expression 
of concern which had been making wrinkles 
between her straight black eyebrows ever 
since her father had announced, that morn- 
ing, that he was to ride alone to Melrose. 

“T know, dad. It isn’t enemies that 
worry me—it’s all that money. That 
would make you enemies you never heard 
of. It isn’t safe for you to be carrying it 
alone.” 

“ Sho’, Nady! Don’t open yore head to 
harbor sech fool notions. The days o’ the 
bad men in Arizony are over with. They 
went out when them contraptions begun to 
come in.” Chad pointed up at the tele- 
phone-wire which ran in from the road to 
the side of the low dwelling. ‘‘ Why, the 
boys hain’t embellished a cottonwood with 
no real bad man sence—lemme sée—not 
sence they tuk Windy Carstairs fer horse- 
thievin’ over in Pima County, ’way back 
befo’ yore ma died—an’ that’s gittin’ to be 
a long time ago. ’Sides,” he added, “ thar 
don’t nobuddy know nawthin’ "bout this 
yere rhino, an’ I hain’t a goin’ to advertise 
it till I git it banked.” 

He slapped the breast-pocket of his coat, 
which bulged with the satisfying thickness 
of a well-filled wallet. 

“Oh, I suppose I am foolish.” Nada’s 
tone was that of all femininity when uncon- 


vinced. “ Just the same, it bothers me, 
and I wish you wouldn’t do it. Couldn’t 
you wait till to-morrow, when the boys will 
be in off the range, and have Ike or George 
ride in with you?” 

“ Huh!” Chad snorted. “ An’ lose six 
months’ int’rest at the bank? I should re- 
mark not—emphatic!” He frowned down 
at her suggestion from under his shaggy 
brows. “ Why, Nady, six months’ int’rest 
on fo’ thousan’ dollars ’d buy yuh that thar 
pinky-purple outfit an’ bunnet we seen in 
ol’ gal Hathaway’s sto’—a’most.” 

Nada had no further plea at her com- 


‘mand, so she did not reply. 


“‘ Fo’ thousan’ dollars!” Chad chuckled. 
“ Best price I’ve got fer a leetle bunch o’ 
yearlin’s sence Villa quit his stitchin’ up 
along the border. I dunno who this firm o’ 
Williams & Croll is—never heared of ’em 
befo’; but Mr. Williams is as quick a hom- 
bre with his cash as I used to be with a six- 
gun. Smokes darn good seegars, too, Mr. 
Williams does. This yere’s one of ’em. 
Hol’ up thar, Star! Want me to singe my 
whiskers?” 

Again Chad quelled the restless pony, 
while he applied a match to the tip of the 
cattle-buyer’s gift. 

At his mention of his old-time prowess 
with a “ six-gun,” his daughter had glanced 
up quickly. 

“ You're carrying your gun, aren’t you, 
dad?” she asked. 

“ Why, I wasn’t; but ef it ‘ll make yuh 
any easier in yore mind, I will tote the ol’ 
cannon. Slip in an’ fotch it, will yuh, 
ae It’s in the box at the head o’ my 

Nada brought the revolver, with its com- 
plement of belt and holster, dangling heav- 
ily from one of her capable hands. Chad 
buckled it around him under his coat, sigh- 
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ing a little at the discovery that it required 
two more holes of the belt to engirdle him 
than it had in the halcyon days to which 
he had referred. 

“ Nady,” he said severely, as he settled 
himself in the saddle, “ ef I fin’ that thar 
no-’count Kearns Gilman has ben hangin’ 
’roun’ yere when I git back, I’m darned ef 
I won’t be mos’ mighty tempted to ride 
over an’ plug him one in the stummick, jes’ 
fer luck. He was over yere agin Sat’day, 
spite o’ what I tol’ yuh an’ him. I tell yuh, 
Nady, I hain’t goin’ to see yuh waste yore- 
se’f on no dawg-pore loon of a cow-man, 
ef he is th’ han’somest-lookin’ critter in the 
county!” 

As Nada agreed with only the latter part 
of her father’s pronouncement, and as the 
subject had been quite extensively discussed 
between them on previous occasions, she 
did not reply. Chad scowled at her, but 
not for long. He loved her too well to 
cherish more than passing resentment. His 
features twisted into a smile. 

“ Good-by, honey. I'll phone yuh frum 
the bank soon’s I git thar, to sot yore mind 
easy. G’lang, now, Star!” 

With a wave of Mr. Williams’s “ seegar,” 
he laid his quirt lightly over the pony’s 
rump, and rode out of the drive and down 
the road in a brave storm of dust. 

When his black Stetson had bobbed 
over the crest of the first rise, Nada turned 
back to the house. 

“ He’s a good dad,” she reflected; “a 
mighty good old daddy, but—I wish he 
liked Kearns better! I believe he does like 
him, except for this notion that I’m too 
good for him—as if any one could be too 
good for Kearns! One thing is sure as 
sure can be—whether daddy likes it or not, 
I’m—going—to—marry—Kearns!”’ 

At each word of this spasmodic mental 
declaration, Nada nodded her head em- 
phatically. From the window of the 
kitchen, Bow Ling, the yellow house-boy, 
observing this demonstration, apparently 
intended in his direction, grinned delight- 
edly and returned the salutation bob for 
bob. At the same time he scandalized the 
rules which are supposed to limit human 
capacity by rolling a cigarette with one 
hand, while the other missed not a stroke 
of the spoon with which he was stirring the 
batter for an enormous cake. 

Half an hour later, her hazel eyes cupped 
into the twin barrels of a field-glass, Nada 
stood on the balcony above the porch of the 
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ranch-house, scanning the bald and rocky 
shoulder of White Horse Mountain at the 
approach to Comanche Notch, through 
which alternately crawled and climbed and 
twisted the road to Melrose. 


II 


Menrest trifles sometimes beget tremen- 
dous memories. 

Sturdy old Chad Hueston, riding down 
Sweetwater Valley on the Melrose Road, 
was experiencing a temporary recrudescence 
of a youth that long ago had retired behind 
the years’ accretion of wrinkles and griz- 
zled whiskers. Normally practical and un- 
imaginative, his mind had abruptly ban- 
ished the placidities of his more recent past. 
It had reset the stage with vivid fantoms 
gathered from the days when he had been 
known as Hell-to-Leather Hueston, and had 
gloried in his repute as one of the fanciest 
trigger-fingers between the Gila and the 
Colorado. 

Back they came trooping in response to 
memory’s cue—reckless horsemen from the 
Jornado, hard-lipped sons of fortune from 
the gold hills, red and wily tribesmen of 
Cochise and Geronimo, and slender, swar- 
thy riders from below the border, uncan- 
nily skilled in trickeries with rope and 
blade. 

Old Chad had known them all, ridden 
with them, worked with them, played with 
them, and assisted at the ends of many of 
them. His faded blue eyes lighted with 
welcome to their memories. His monotony- 
dulled ears thrummed eagerly to a music of 
galloping hoofs, in which the more material 
pounding of Star’s nimble feet was lost and 
forgotten. Forgotten, too, were the portly 
wallet and the purpose that was sending 
him along the Melrose road. 

For all this the old “ six-gun ” was ac- 
countable. The “ feel” of its girding, the 
good familiar pull of it sagging across his 
thigh, had lifted forty years from Chad’s 
comfortably padded shoulders. Uncon- 
sciously he straightened in his saddle. 
Under his mustache his lips, regardless of 
the impediment of the cigar, puckered, and 
from them issued a thin, hissing whistle, at- 
tuned to the cheery lilt of “‘ Green Grow the 
Rushes, Oh!” 

Fingers still supple fastened upon the 
source of the inspiration, caressed its 
scarred hickory grips, and drew the weapon 
from its holster. As its muzzle cleared the 
leather, Chad, aiming from the hip, laid a 
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bet with himself that he could clip the top- 
most pink tuft from a cactus which bloomed 
twenty paces to the left of the road. Again 
he swung it in a sweeping arc skyward, to 
follow unerringly the flapping course of a 
buzzard which rose heavily from some un- 
clean repast upon the hillside. 

“ Jes’ bet I could!” he thought. 

He almost put the wager to the test, and 
was restrained only by an intrusion of the 
present—Nada would hear the report, and 
it would worry her. 

Memory, awakened, declined to be sent 
to bed again. By the time he had reached 
the cleft of Comanche Notch, and was vis- 
ible to the waiting eyes on the ranch-house 
balcony, Chad’s verdant recollection, with 
the pertinacity of a pup after buried bones, 
had depopulated Arizona graveyards of 
several scores of their most interesting citi- 
zens. Comrading with those chosen spirits 
was not quiet, easy-jogging old Chad Hues- 
ton at all, but hard-mouthed, straight- 
backed Hell-to-Leather—an individual with 
whose disposition it was as safe to tamper 
as with an overdone batch of TNT. 

Star’s eagerness at starting had been 
somewhat moderated by the two hundred 
and seven pounds which he carried; and he 
took advantage of his rider’s preoccupation 
to loaf, twitching alternate ears to include 
any sound from the saddle which might 
presage an application of the quirt. 

Quite as effective as that instrument was 
the apparition, from behind a granite boul- 
der a number of yards from the road, of a 
tall man wearing a yellow sombrero and a 
black cloth face. The pony shied, snorting 
and dancing. 

What the jack-in-a-box personage might 
have been going to say, he preluded by 
swinging to the level an exceptionally 
wicked-looking specimen of hand-artillery. 

With Chad in the frame of mind which 
has been outlined, the sequel was as inevi- 
table as the final term of a syllogism. So 
instinctive was the old cattleman’s action, 
and so incredibly swift were the movements 
which that instinct dominated, that, al- 
though the stranger had the drop, the two 
shots made but one echo. 

Before the breeze had dissipated the light 
drift of powder-smoke above the road, the 
frightened Star was galloping down toward 
Sweetwater Valley with empty stirrups 
pounding against his ribs. 

In the blue above White Horse Mountain 
a circling speck grew larger. As it wheeled 
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downward in wide spirals, other specks ap- 
peared and followed. 

Those who knew them declare that the 
buzzards can scent newly shed blood far- 
ther than a man can see. 


Ill 


From Nada’s suddenly palsied fingers 
the field-glasses slipped, thudded against 
the balcony rail, and crushed with a tinkle 
of broken lenses on the concrete flagging 
at the foot of the steps below. Her eyes, 
deprived of their powerful aids, continued 
to stare, fixed and unwinking, at the distant 
mountainside, in strained but futile effort 
to visualize what further scene of the 
tragedy they had witnessed might be trans- 
acting there. Then granite gray and gran- 
ite red, the glittering sand-patches set with 
emerald cactus, and the sun-shot blue above, 
merged into a swirl of meaningless color. 

Nada did not faint. There was in her 
veins too much of the Hell-to-Leather blood 
to allow her that weakness. Nor did she 
cry out or weep; but for the space of many 
heart-beats she leaned sick and helpless 
against the railing, incapable of motion or 
controlled thought. 

“Poor old dad! Dear old dad!” she 
moaned. “I must go—” 

Under the stimulus of the pressing need 
for action, her intelligence collected itself. 
A glance at the fragments of the shattered 
lenses denied all possibility of learning for 
the present any further details of the brief 
and terrible drama which they had revealed 
to her. 

Relief for her father, if he were not be- 
yond relief—in any case, justice! In the 
girl’s heart the two demands—one warm 
and tender, the other chill and inexorable— 
entered in cadence. Quick thinking and 
hard riding must be her agents. Nada was 
capable of both. 

Instinct urged her to go at once to Chad; 
and in the corral beyond the barns her own 
saddle-pony was grazing. Kokomo was 
strong and fleet. 

Her illness gone and her spirits rising, 
she ran from the balcony to her room. Two 
minutes later she was hatted and booted, 
and her spurs were clinking on the stairs. 

She was half-way to the barns when she 
halted and began to retrace her steps. It 
cost her a mental struggle; but reason, dis- 
placing her blind instinct, told her that she 
could best serve her double purpose by re- 
maining where she was. 
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' Kokomo was the only horse about the 
i The others were out on the range 
with Chad’s riders. 

If she went at once to her father, and 
- found him badly wounded or dead—and 

from the way he had pitched from his sad- 
die she had little doubt that he was one or 
the other—she would be unable, alone, to 
move his heavy body. She would have to 
leave him and ride farther to fetch help. 
In the mean time the man who had shot 
him so treacherously would be putting long 
miles between himself and pursuit, perhaps 
would escape altogether—which Nada was 
determined that he should not do. 

She hurried to the kitchen. 

Bow Ling had ovened his big cake, and 
was padding around on cautious tiptoes lest 
he should bring about its “ fall,” when 
Nada appeared at the window. 

“ Ling,” she said, “ you must go to the 
range at once.” 

“Clake burnee,” protested Ling argu- 
mentatively, interrupting the Chinese ditty 
which he had been purring. Before the girl 
could reply, he had looked squarely into her 
face. “ All lightee,” he remarked in al- 
tered tones. 

Without further question, he slipped out 
of his apron, crammed a broad-brimmed 
hat over his ears, and came to the door. 

“ Can you catch Kokomo alone?” asked 
Nada. 

“ Yes, me clatchee.” 

She gave her instructions rapidly. The 
Chinese received them without the quiver 
of a muscle. 

“ Tell the boys that a man with a yellow 
hat did it—and oh, Ling, ride fast, fast!” 

“Muchee hellee fast, missy,” Ling 

. “You watchee clake.” 

He departed toward the barns at a wad- 
dling but swift run, his loose shirt and wide 
trousers bellying around him so that he re- 
sembled a squat gas-bag struggling to rise. 

When he was beyond Nada’s hearing, 
Ling put into voice in his native tongue a 
string of flowery oaths, weak enough, 
doubtless, in the translation, but extremely 
forceful according to Chinese standards of 
profanity. Two motives inspired Ling’s 
poetic anathemas and lent speed to his soft- 
shod feet—he was loyal to his salt, and the 
girl’s news had shocked even his stolid tem- 
perament; and he was consumed by anx- 
iety lest she, with the carelessness common 
to all foreign devils, particularly their wo- 
men, should allow the cake to burn. 
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Never had the telephone service seemed 
so slow to Nada as it did while she sat at 
the desk in her father’s little office, choking 
as her eyes wandered from one to another 
of the well-worn objects of his daily use, 
and waiting for the Melrose central to trail 
down Sheriff Joseph Benham. 

Bow Ling was a horseman by neither 

predilection nor practise; but he could cling 
to a saddle with the desperate pertinacity 
of an ape to a branch ina cyclone. By the 
time Sheriff Joe had been called from a 
tilted chair at the Carson House, the Chi- 
nese had caught and saddled Kokomo, and 
was off over the hills, screeching “ Gettee- 
up! Hellee-dam!” at every jump of the 
pony, and carrying a message which would 
bring Chad’s range-riders in at a killing 
pace. 
“ Be on my way ter Comanche Notch in 
*bout three yanks of a lamb’s tail,” Joe as- 
sured Nada, when he had listened to her 
story. “ The varmint that downed yore 
paw was wearin’ a yaller hat, yuh say? 
Yuh didn’t happen ter notice what so’t of 
a horse he was ridin’, did yuh?” 

“No, just the yellow hat—and he was 
a tall man; but you'll get him, won’t you, 
sheriff?” 

“T’ll shore bust a laig a tryin’; but I 
calc’late, ef Chad’s boys should happen ter 
meet up with him fust, thar won’t be naw- 
thin’ but a buryin’-pa’ty left fer me ter 
*tend ter!” 

Nada hung up the receiver and faced the 
most difficult task of all—the waiting. 
Tears had begun to flow while she talked 
with the sheriff. She reached for her hand- 
kerchief, and found that she had torn and 
bitten it to streamers. A pair of Chad’s 
old gloves lay upon the desk. She seized 
them and went up-stairs to her room. 
There she knelt, holding the gloves as a 
fetish, and prayed with all her strength for 
her father’s safety. 

As sincere as the prayer, if less Christian, 
was her satisfaction in the afterthought that 
in the section of Arizona included between 
the Monte del Oro and the town of Mel- 
rose she had made the wearing of a yellow 
sombrero a mighty profitless advertisement. 

With powers divine and human invoked, 
she was not ashamed to lie down on her 
bed and have her cry out. It was inter- 
rupted by a strong voice which shouted 
“ Hoo-hoo, Nada!” from the direction of 
the roadway. 

She sat up and busied herself with eyes 
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and hair. The mellow cry sounded again, 
and nearer. Nada knew that voice, and 
her whole being thrilled to it; for it be- 
longed to the man whom Chad that morn- 
ing, with her entire concurrence, had de- 
scribed as the “ han’somest-lookin’ critter 
in the county.” 

Here was help indeed! 
sheriff's men might gallop their ponies’ 
heels off; but it should be Kearns Gilman 
who would reach her father first, and per- 
haps impose a debt of gratitude which 
would incline Chad to a more favorable 
view of the project that stood first in the 
young folks’ hearts. All this, of course, was 
recruited upon the hope that Chad had sur- 
vived the treacherous bullet. 

Nada went to the window. A tall young 
chap on a powerful roan horse was turning 
into the drive from the Sweetwater Valley 
road; but the answering call died upon the 
girl’s lips, and she felt a constriction at her 
heart as if a hand had closed upon it. 

For the man who came riding so debo- 
nairly to his love-making was wearing a yel- 
low sombrero! ™ 


Her senses shocked to numbness for the 
second time that day, Nada cowered back 
from the window and from contemplation 
of a head-dress which association had made 
ghastly and hateful. She shuddered under 
the damning and inevitable conviction 
which forced itself upon her—her lover had 
shot her father! 

“ Ah, no, no! Kearns never could have 
done it!” was the protest of her loyalty to 
the man whom she had chosen. 

But the facts! There had been ill-will 
between the two men because of Chad’s 
stubborn opposition to his daughter’s mar- 
riage to a cow-man. Twice, in recent talks 
with her, Kearns had more than hinted at 
an elopement as the only solution of their 
difficulty. 

Only that morning Chad had made a 
threat against the younger man. It had 
been a joke, to be sure, but a joke with a 
touch of earnestness; and now it assumed a 
dire significance. Perhaps it was not the 
first time that he had said something of the 
kind, and some one might have retailed it 
to young Gilman as a serious declaration 
of hostility. Kearns, knowing of the wild 
reputation which the old cattleman had 
borne aforetime, had lost his head; and 
now—this! 
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What had he come to tel. her, riding up 
through Sweetwater Valley after that deed 
at the notch? What should she do? How 
could she meet the situation? 

He was down there now, tying his horse 
at the rail. Presently he would be at the 
doorway, and would call to her again. She 
must answer, must go down and meet him. 
But what to say? What to do? 

Through Nada’s stunned brain 4 torrent 
of torturing thoughts flowed with the swift- 
ness of a fearful nightmare. Every trivial 
circumstance added to the weight of black 
suspicion. Usually Kearns whistled or sang 
as he tethered his horse; to-day he was 
silent. 

Pale-lipped and with fingers tightly in- 
terlocked, the girl left her room and de- 
scended the stairs, each step she took re- 
quiring the effort of her whole will. She 
went slowly, making no sound. 

Beside the long table in the dining-room 
she paused for a final ‘muster of her forces. 

Less than ten feet separated her from 
Kearns. He was sitting upon the top step 
of the side porch. His face was partly 
turned away from her, and he was gazing 
thoughtfully across the sun-scorched grass 
on the slope. He had removed the yellow 
hat, and it lay beside him, near one of the 
porch pillars. Nada could not help shiver- 
ing when she saw it. 

As she stood and looked at the young 
man, the girl’s being became the scene of 
one of those curious and formidable con- 
flicts—fortunately their occurrence is rare 
—which are sometimes waged in the human 
heart. In them are arrayed the polar pas- 
sions, love and hatred, each intensified and 
made furious by the opposition of the other. 

Such a battle is devastating, and can 
have no real conclusion. For, no matter 
which force shall be declared victor, the 
umpire will find the vanquished, allied with 
remorse, forever haunting the field. 

One impulse cried to Nada that here was 
her father’s murderer; she must denounce 
him and procure his punishment. Another, 
equally powerful, reminded her that the 
man before her was her lover; she must 
warn him, destroy the fatal yellow hat, and 
let him go in safety. A third—blind love 
itself—dictated that she should cast every- 
thing honorable to the four winds, and flee 
with him. While her hands were clenched 
with a desire to do vengeance, her eyes 
were humid with pity, and her lips curved 
in ungiven kisses. 
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There was nothing of either the despera- 
do or the paranoiac in the appearance of 
Kearns. Had he discarded the picturesque 
habiliments of the range and donned the 
_ garments of convention, he would have 

passed without extraordinary remark 
among other young men of his age, with 
the exception that he would have been bet- 
ter-looking than most of them, and that 
few others would have exhibited such a 
coating of tan. On his naturally dark skin 
the sun had laid an almost Indian bronze. 

Never had he looked more desirable to 
Nada, never so hateful! 

A movement of her foot, the clinking of 
her spur against the leg of the table, be- 
trayed her presence. The man on the 
porch sprang up and stood framed in the 
doorway, a tall, easy figure, slightly bent 
from the waist as he peered into the room, 
blinking because of the sudden transition 
from the sun’s glare to the softer light. 

“That you, Nada?” he asked; and her 
painfully alert ears thought to detect a note 
of strained anxiety in the simple query. 

Her mind, at one instant a maelstrom of 
indecision and agony, at the sound of his 
voice crystallized into determination. Quite 
suddenly she knew what she would do— 
knew it as certainly as if she had decided it 
long ago. Let remorse come afterward, as 
come it would, she would do it without 
faltering. 

“Yes, it’s me, Kearns. How did you 
happen to come so early?” 

There was no tremor of the hysteria 
which a moment before would have shaken 
her voice. She advanced and gave him her 






























lips. 

“T didn’t happen; I come on purpose,” 
he replied soberly, holding her at arms’ 
length and studying her with anxious eyes. 

“Oh!” said Nada vaguely. “I thought 
_ perhaps you were on your way to town or 

' something. You rode up Sweetwater Val- 

». ley, didn’t you?” 
“ Jes’ a leetle ways. Tuk a short cut 
from Hunter’s through Hawk Gulch.” 
Kearns paused, and then went on, with 
more animation: “ Yuh seen me, then? 
Whyn’t yuh answer my hoo-hoo?” 

“Oh, I wanted to surprise you.” 

“Yuh shore done that. I seen Kokomo 
warn’t in the corral, an’ I thought yuh was 
away. Yuh was goin’ somewheres ”—with 
a glance at her riding-habit. “ Whar’s the 

y?” 
“ He pulled a shoe, and I sent Ling over 
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to Billy Maxfield’s with him to get it fixed,” 
Nada lied glibly. “ He'll be back before 
long.” 

“Yore paw rid to Melrose, I reckon?” 

“Yes; but how did you know?” 

Behind her assumption of lightness Nada 
felt the tensity of one who sees the fuse 
burning up to a charge of high explosive. 

“T seen him start,” Kearns replied. “I 
was layin’ up on Bald Summit, studyin’ 
fer a chanst to git to see yuh.” His face 
darkened as at an unpleasant thought. 
“ Le’s go set down.” 

On the side porch were cushions of Ya- 
qui matting. Kearns picked up his som- 
brero and replaced it with one of the cush- 
ions. Nada snatched the yellow hat from 
him, and with another involuntary shudder 
at contact with it, sent it spinning into the 
dining-room. 

“Say,” said Kearns, surprised, “ yuh 
don’t seem to fancy that thar hat none. 
It ‘peared to me twas kinda purty. Jes’ 
got it by mail yestidday from a sto’ in 


“T hate it!” Nada burst out, then re- 
membered herself, and laughed unevenly. 

“Then she'll go into the discyard 
pronto,” 

In the strong light he for the first time 
noticed her reddened eyelids. 

“Why, honey!” he exclaimed. “ Yuh 
ben a cryin’! What is it?” 

“ Nothing.” Laughing, she edged away 
from his willing arms and sat down at the 
foot of the porch pillar. “I wasn’t crying; 
I was taking a little nap.” 
ee seated himself on the step below 

r. 

With a playful motion she bent and 
dragged his heavy revolver from its holster. 
The weapon smelled of powder-smoke. 
Nada sprang the catch, and the loaded cyl- 
inder swung out on its crane. She bowed 
her head quickly, so that he would not see 
the new horror in her eyes. 

The shell which had been under the ham- 
mer bore the dent of the firing-pin; its 
bullet had been sped. 

Since the moment when she had seen him 
riding in from Sweetwater Valley wearing 
the sinister yellow hat, Nada had been con- 
vinced of her lover’s guilt; but her convic- 
tion was of the sort that shrieks aloud for 
refutation. She would have hailed with 
thankfulness the slightest appearance in his 
favor. The evidence of that exploded car- 
tridge killed her little remaining hope. 
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“You shot—something?” she asked 
haltingly. 

Over his shoulder, Kearns regarded her 
with a foolish grin. 

“‘ Shot at something, sharp-eyes!” he an- 
swered. “ Tuk a whang at an ol’ buck 
jack-rabbit over in the gulch, an’ plumb 
missed him. Guess my shootin’ eye is goin’ 
loco!” 

In Nada’s hands the mechanism of the 
revolver closed with an angry clash. She 
balanced the weapon in her lap, its muzzle 
pointing directly between Kearns’s broad 
shoulders. In the next instant her fingers 
caressed with a passion of tenderness a lock 
of wavy black hair at his crown which never 
would lie straight. Her touch was fairy 
light, and Kearns did not feel it. 

“ Nada,” he said, “I come over to-day 
to tell yuh that I’m diggin’ out.” 

She did not answer. Her hand closed 
around the grip of the revolver. Not at 
once would he be leaving her—not yet! 

“T cain’t stand it here no longer, with 
things the way they air,” he went on, his 
voice deepening. “ I don’t want to be doin’ 
no low-downness, ner nawthin’ what hain’t 
right an’ hon’ble. But I’ve ast yore paw 
fer yuh straight an’ honest an’ man to man, 
an’ he laffed at me. I know how yuh feel, 
honey, or I wouldn’t be sayin’ this to yuh. 
I’m leavin’ pronto—to-day—an’ I’m astin’ 
yuh will yuh come?” 

Nada, paling to the lips, repressed a vio- 
lent impulse to scream her denunciation in 
his ears, to wither him with the hideous 
truth; and then to be folded in his arms 
and kissed and comforted and carried off 
to the ends of the earth, and forgetfulness. 
Instead, she asked: 

“ Where could we go?” 

Kearns twisted around. His face, which 
had been somber, was alight with eagerness 
and joy. He laid his hands upon her knees. 

“Then yuh will come with me, honey! 
I was so feared yuh wouldn’t that my ol’ 
heart was in my boots. We c’n ride over 
Monte del Oro to Blackburg—we c’n make 
it by moon-up. Thar’s a parson thar.” In 
his excitement the words leaped headlong 
from his tongue. “ Ef he’s an early bird, 
we'll roust him out, an’ he c’n do his leetle 
hitch, an’ then—yuh’ll be mine, honey!” 

He reached for her shoulders to draw her 
down to him; but she restrained him, push- 
ing at his throat with her left hand, while 
her right still held the butt of the revolver. 
“ And then—after?” she queried. 
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“Why, then a home fer two somewheres, 

all cozy an’ snug. I got a leetle money 
saved up—not no young fortune, but 
enough to start on—an’ I aims to git a lot 
mo’. With yuh to work fer, thar cain’t 
nawthin’ hol’ me down—nawthin’ in the 
world!” 

Again his arms reached for her. The in- 
tensity of his eyes fascinated her. With a 
thrill of repugnance and ecstasy, as one 
might inhale a delicious but poisonous per- 
fume, she swayed forward. The strong 
arms closed around her. 

The dual emotions which were riving 
Nada’s soul submitted with rapture and 
revolt to her lover’s kisses. While she 
loathed them and him, and herself for a 
double traitress, her mutinous lips took and 
gave avidly. 

“Yuh will marry me, honey-bird?” 
Kearns whispered, with a lover’s bias to- 
ward iteration. “ Yuh will come with me? 
I know yuh will; but I wants to hear yuh 
say so, jes’ to prove that I hain’t dreamin’.” 

“We'll have to wait,” Nada replied, 
“ until Ling comes back with the pony.” 

And so practical was the suggestion that 
Kearns, while he smiled at it, did not see in 
it a parry to his question. 

Relaxed, almost drowsily, Nada leaned 
against his shoulder. The inward struggle 
had bruised her brain. She did not want to 
plan, or fight, or even to think, any more. 
Had death offered, she would have accept- 
ed, and would have quitted the world more 
happy than she expected ever again to be 
in it. 

When Kearns would have kissed her 
again, she turned her face against his coat. 

“Wait!” she said dreamily. “ Wait 
until Ling comes with Kokomo.” 

Kearns’s own exaltation of mind prevent- 
ed him from noticing her strangeness. 


V 


Over the hill out of Sweetwater Valley 
a dust-powdered man came riding a chest- 
nut stallion—a lank, jointless, mustachioed 
chap, who carried a rifle in the hollow of 
his arm as familiarly as if it had grown to 
be a part of him. 

Kearns saw him top the rise, and he re- 
moved his arm from Nada’s waist. 

“Thar comes Joe Benham, an’ he’s ben 
ridin’ hard,” he said. “ Wonder what’s 
bust loose out hereaways?” 

Nada sprang erect as if impelled by 
springs. Standing at Kearns’s elbow, she 
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divided her attention between her lover and 
the oncoming horseman. She was alert in 
every nerve. Her hand gripped the re- 


volver with a force that whitened her 
knuckles. One finger curved around the 


But the attitude of the man beside her 


" ‘was expressive of neither nervousness nor 


intent to flee. Only mild curiosity was ap- 
parent as he watched Benham’s approach. 
The sheriff rode into the drive and halt- 


’ ed at the horse-rail. 


“ How, Miss Hueston? How, Kearns?” 
he called, nodding formally. “ Yore paw’s 
all right, Miss Hueston—jes’ drilled a leetle 
in the left shoulder. They’re fotchin’ him 
along back yender. I knowed yuh’d be 
worryin’ tur’ble, so I—” 

“What? Hueston hurted?” interrupted 
Kearns. 

He jumped the steps and took a long 
stride toward the rail. The pointing re- 
volver in the girl’s hand became steady as 
stone. Her trigger-finger tightened. It was 
on the tip of her tongue to cry out: 

“Stop! Arrest him, sheriff! He’s the 
man with the yellow hat!” 

Within the instant, and forever after, 
she was thankful that she had not. 

“Yeh—shot up a mite,” continued Ben- 
ham dryly, somewhat resentful because his 
preface had been snipped in its bud. “ An’ 
say, Miss Hueston, we gethered in yore man 
with the yaller hat.. Mebbe yore paw 
hain’t so young ’s he useter be; but his gun- 
action don’t show it none. He bored this 
galoot through the hip right neat an’ proper. 
When we-all got thar, they was both a set- 
tin’ in the shadder o’ the same rock, an’ 
yore paw’s ol’ six-gun was a maintainin’ of 
the ententee cordyalee, ’s yuh mought say!” 

Neither Benham, who was swinging a 
long leg across his saddle, nor Kearns, 
whose back was turned, saw the change 
which made the girl’s face ghastly. The 
revolver fell crashing on the porch. Nada 
turned and leaned against the wall, her 
head bowed upon her elbow. When she 
raised her face again, it was spangled with 
the sweetest tears she had ever shed. 

“The galoot’s name is Croll, er so he 
says,” went on the sheriff, tethering his stal- 
lion. “ ’Pears ’s how he hes a pard what 
calls hisse’f Williams, an’ this yere Williams 
was up yere yestidday an’ bought a passel 
o’ Chad’s longhorns. Waal, them two 
pards hed a mighty ch’ice leetle game 
cooked up—Williams to pay Chad the 
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rhino fer the steers, an’ Croll to play bad 
man an’ take it away frum him agin.” 

Benham chuckled as he struck a cloud of 
dust from his garments with his gauntlet. 

“Calc’late they’d never heared Chad’s 
repitation with a six-gun, er they wouldn’t 
’a’ be’n so brash!” 

He mounted the porch and touched 
Nada’s shoulder kindly. 

“ Guess yuh’ve hed a mighty tough hour, 
but it’s all right now. Thar hain’t nawthin’ 
wrong with yore paw that a couple o’ weeks 
won’t make right. Now, ef I c’n use yore 
wire yere, I'll jes’ git one o’ my dep’ties to 
skedaddle to the Carson House in Melrose, 
whar this Williams hombre is stoppin’, an’ 
we'll bag two o’ the slickest birds what ever 
ondertuk to muss up the peaceful repitation 
of Arizony!” 

Benham passed into the house. Kearns 
looked curiously at Nada, but forbore to 
question. 7 

Already old Chad, his arm in a sling, 
but sitting gamely in the saddle of the re- 
captured Star, was riding over the hill, ac- 
companied by two men of the sheriff’s 

. Nada ran to meet him. 

“ Oh, sheriff!” she called in at the win- 
dow where Benham was _ telephoning. 
“ Would you mind asking Dr. MacAndrews 
to come out at once?” 

Chad scowled when he saw Kearns stand- 
ing by the porch, and his nod was surly, 
but he said nothing. __ 

When the old man had been driven to 
bed, protesting that he was “ fit to whop a 
wildcat yit,” and the sheriff and his men 
had gone, Nada returned to Kearns. 
Though she feared his verdict, she told her 
story straightforwardly. 

“Can you ever forgive me for doubting 
you, Kearns?” she asked. 

“ Fo’give yuh, honey? Why, how could 
I blame yuh? I calc’late that any se’f- 
respectin’ bunch o’ cow-men, with the evi- 
dence yuh hed ag’in’ me, would ’a’ jes’ 
strung me to the nearest cottonwood!” 

With understanding of what the girl had 
endured, he gathered her into his arms. 

“ Pore leetle honey-bird!” he whispered. 

Presently Nada, leading Kearns by the 
arm, made her appearance in her father’s 
bedroom. Again she related the events at 
the ranch-house, her tale punctuated by in- 
terjections both sacred and profane from 
the astonished Chad. 

“ Now, dad,” she ended, “I’m going to 
marry Kearns. I’m going to marry him to- 























morrow. It rests with you whether the 
wedding takes place here or somewhere 
else.” 

“Oh, it does, does it?” Chad growled, 
screwing his shaggy eyebrows into a fright- 
ful frown. “ Waal, then, I guess that’s set- 
tled—we’ll hev her yere!” 

His face broke into a grin, and he ex- 
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tended his undamaged hand toward his im- 
pending son-in-law. 

Quick hoofs pounded across the meadow, 
followed by a wail of anguish from the 
kitchen. 

Chad’s riders had come from the range, 
and Bow Ling had returned to his cake. It 
was burned to a cinder. 
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“WHY MADGE GROGAN, THE COUNTERFEITER’S DAUGHTER, 


HERE was no safer place in all the 
world for a fugitive to hide than 
Warren’s Tenement, in Warren 
Street. Gin-soaked wrecks, painted wo- 
men, unwashed children, cluttered the side- 
walks where Bagman lived with his daugh- 
ter. The girl’s mother was dead. 

Bagman—they called him Old Bags— 
was the type of crook an honest man would 
fear to meet in the dark. He resembled a 
sack triced in the middle with a rope; his 
feet turned outward, and his hands were 
rough and hairy. 

The Creator of crooks and honest men 
played a trick on Old Bags, for he possessed 
a spark of genius. Thug, strangler, stick- 
up—these names were written on his fea- 
tures, but his fingers were gifted with the 
fine, noble touch of a master draftsman. 
Inspector Boyd, of the United States Secret 
Service, rated Old Bags higher than most 
counterfeiters at large. Boyd would have 
' given a year’s salary to locate Old Bags 
and gyve him with regulation nippers. 

Around the corner from Warren’s Tene- 
ment was a Rescue Hall—so styled by un- 
fortunates who went there at night and 
roared hymns in order to be saved. Old 
Bags was wont to stand opposite the mis- 
sion and leer in its direction, as if it shel- 
tered insane men. 

An attack of kidney trouble brought 
about a change of heart. After years of 
sinning, Old Bags surprised the minister 
who conducted the meetings by stumbling 
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CHANGED HER MIND 
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into a back pew and falling on his knees. 
The neighbors—members of the sixty-odd . 
families that infested Warren’s Tenement— 
the policeman on the beat—all agreed that 
the end of the world was at hand. No one 
of them knew Old Bags’s particular busi- 
ness, but they conceded that the devil was 
on the run. 

There were a few objects in Old Bags’s 
abode that would have greatly interest- 
ed Boyd, or any other operative of the 
United States Secret Service. Madge, his 
daughter, never suspected them. She be- 
lieved her father to be an honest man 
with a modest income and an inordinate 
thirst—particularly so when he came home 
with a pocketful of small bills and silver. 

“T was paid off to-day,” he explained, 
though he never indicated the kind of work 
he was doing. “ Paid off,” he added, “ with 
chicken-feed instead of large-sized bank- 
notes.” 

Old Bags’s history was a locked secret, 
with patches revealed, here and there, to his 
daughter. He was born in London, came 
to the States when fifteen years of age, 
knocked around as a draftsman, and finally 
took up etching for a printing concern. He 
developed a peculiar ability for imitating 
steel and copper engravings with pen and 
ink. This gift requires a steady hand and 
cold nerves; Old Bags took to drink soon 
after he married, and was discharged. 

For a time he earned a living drawing 
illustrations for catalogues. Then, after 
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his wife’s death, he attempted his first coun- 
terfeit bill. It was a masterpiece, and was 
framed by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing when discovered. 

The bill, a ten-dollar one, took Old Bags 
three weeks to draw. He shortened the 
time on the next one, raised the amount to 
fifty dollars, and found that he could make 
expenses and buy drinks by working hard 
at night. 

His lapse toward religion was followed 
by a fevered period when he turned out a 
fifty-dollar bill every week. The tools he 
worked with were simple, and in the day- 
time he distributed them about the tene- 
ment. A glass came from an ordinary-look- 
ing window; fine pens were inconspicuous; 
the ink he used was kept in crusted ink- 
wells that apparently were never used. 

Locked securely in the front room, with 
the keyhole stuffed, and his daughter sleep- 
ing soundly, Old Bags toiled through the 
night imitating every geometrical line and 
portrait on a fifty-dollar bill. His picture 
work was most convincing; he could draw 
all the Presidents of the United States and 
pass each one for an engraving. 

Twice Old Bags had narrow escapes from 
disaster while disposing of his own bills. A 
race-track bookmaker happened to be a 
former bank clerk. He gripped the coun- 
terfeiter’s wrist and called for the police; 
but Old Bags escaped with a surprising 
show of agility. 

The second time was more disconcerting. 
It happened over a beer-foamed bar, when 
the bartender’s wet thumb erased some of 
the ink from the proffered bill. A scuffle 
followed, and Old Bags was projected into 
a patrol-wagon. He spent the night in a 
cell and appeared before a commissioner, 
who, after inspecting the old man’s hands, 
was convinced that he had obtained the bill 
legitimately and without guilty knowledge. 

“Me draw that?” protested Old Bags. 
“ Why, I can’t write my own name!” 

He had a superstition, after taking relig- 
ion, that the third slip would be his finish. 

There was a politician named Grogan, 
who lived at a club adjoining Warren’s 
Tenement. Old Bags cultivated this man 
with the thought that the politician might 
some day save him from imprisonment. 
Madge disliked Grogan intensely. He 
sometimes visited Old Bags, drank with the 
old man, and settled a terrible jaw on a 
bulging chest when he looked at the girl. 
“She’s growin’,” grunted Grogan one 
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day. “ What are you going to do with her, 
Bags, in a year or so?” 

“T’m goin’ to make a lady out of her.” 

Grogan hung around, and the gossips had 
it that he was getting sweet on old Bags’s 
daughter. “ Skinnylegs,” she was called by 
the neighbors, until one day she put on long 
dresses and developed a dignified shyness, 
particularly against Grogan. 

“ He don’t get my girl,” said Old Bags, 
“unless he brings a ring!” 

Instead of a wedding-ring, Grogan 
brought a creature of the ward—a painted 
lady who acted as his housekeeper. This 
woman flattered Madge, and one evening 
suggested that she, Grogan, and the girl 
should go to the movies. Old Bags gave 
consent. 

Returning home, after a harmless eve- 
ning, Madge tiptoed up three flights of car- 
petless stairs, let herself in with a latch- 
key, and went through the tenement until 
she opened her father’s door—which was 
unlocked, through an error on his part. 

The aged man sat at the table, hunched 
over a sheet of glass that rested across a 
family Bible and an unabridged dictionary. 
Beneath the glass was a mirror, and upon it 
lay an unfinished bank-note. The ink-wells 
scattered about resembled craters; the pen 
in Old Bags’s hairy right hand was dainty 
enough to scribe a long message for the 
pigeon-post. 

“Why, father!” exclaimed the girl. 
“ What are you doing?” 

Qld Bags was an adept in covering up. 
He got to his feet and blocked Madge’s 
view of the telltale counterfeiting outfit. 
His sack-like body loomed grotesquely in 
front of the low-swung gas-flare. 

“ Doin’? I ain’t doin’ nothin’, What 
are you doin’, comin’ in this hour of the 
night?” One question, reasoned Old Bags, 
was sure to disconcert another. He watched 
his daughter’s eyes, and added: “ You saw 
me with a Bible. That’s what I’m doin’— 
tryin’ to figure how much money I can give 
to the minister over at the mission. Now 
run away an’ go to bed!” 

Madge went to bed; she heard the old 
man lock his door and test the knob before 
he sat down in his creaking chair. 

Grogan, through the painted housekeep- 
er, extended more invitations to Madge. 
Old Bags wagged his head knowingly. 

“ Be nice to him,” he said; “ but he’s 
got a bad name—an’ he’s got to bring the 
ring! ” 








THE MIRACLE 


The counterfeiter braced the politician 
on one occasion. 

“ You're comin’ around pretty often— 
my girl’s growin’ up—what d’ye mean?” 

“ Nothing!” declared Grogan. 

Old Bags knew differently. Madge was 
improving in looks—she was far more at- 
tractive than any girl in the neighborhood. 

“Tl make some money an’ send her 
away,” he decided, and immediately began 
a new bill, realizing that Grogan had be- 
come a menace. A mad light was in the 
politician’s eyes every time he visited the 
tenement. 

The confined work of turning out fifty- 
dollar bills enough to pay for sending 
Madge away from the city told on Old 
Bags, who kept awake at night by liberal 
nips from black bottles of bootleg whisky. 
He felt the old kidney complaint return 
with a sharp stab. The doctor could do 
nothing, and religion, as offered at the Res- 
cue Hall, seemed the only palliative. Old 
Bags went there often and prayed; then 
he returned to the most exacting work in 
the world—drawing bank-notes by hand. 
Each stroke cost him a throbbing ache. 

Grogan, on one of the politician’s visits 
to Madge, noticed the change. The two 
men sat in the kitchen; a bottle was be- 
tween them. 

“ You’re liable to croak,” said Grogan. 

“T’m half dead now!” 

Grogan reached for the bottle. Madge 
looked into the kitchen and drew back her 
head. Both men resembled vice at its 
lowest. 

“Tl give you five hundred for your 
daughter,” offered Grogan. 

Old Bags got up unsteadily. A fatherly 
flame sent a pulse of true blood up to his 
unshaven cheeks. He pointed a hairy hand 
toward the hall door. 

“You get out of here!” 

Grogan went. 

Madge, too, noticed the change in the 
old man. He haunted the Rescue Hall, 
saw the doctor often, and tried to sleep at 
night, instead of working in the front room. 
Money grew scarce; Madge asked for some 
and received a mumbled prayer. The deni- 
zens of Warren’s Tenement discussed the 
fact that Old Bags had finally gone batty 
on religion, instead of kidney trouble or 
booze, as was expected. 

“He won’t last long,” they all said. 

The heart of the matter Jay with Bags’s 
delayed foresight. His life of crime had 
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led to one end—poverty; and there was 
Madge’s future to be taken care of out of 
work that must be done with palsied fingers. 

Old Bags had a pen-and-ink outline of a 
fifty-dollar bill—the model he used in all 
his work. He spread this out one evening, 
locked the door of the front room, stuffed 
the keyhole with paper, and drew down the 
curtains that covered the windows. 

Over the space between the Bible and 
dictionary lay a pane of glass. A small 
mirror reflected the yellow rays of the gas- 
flare upward through the model, and al- 
lowed a tracing to be made upon a blank 
oblong of bond paper, within which the . 
counterfeiter had sewed silk threads. 

He began work, at first with a fine-point- 
ed lead-pencil. At midnight he was ready 
for inking. The pain in his kidneys in- 
creased with each stroke; the whisky-bottle 
was empty; a heavy sultriness was in the 
room. 

“T ain’t a goin’ to finish it,” Old Bags 
kept repeating to himself. “I got to finish 
it—or my Madge will go to Grogan!” 

One side of the fifty-dollar counterfeit 
was completed that night. 

Next day Old Bags visited Rescue Hall 
in the afternoon, prayed, went home, slept, 
and began the other side of the bill. He 
attempted to do too much; heat, kidney 
disease, lack of food and drink, set his sod- 
den brain reeling. Madge awoke and heard 
a falling chair. 

After that there was silence from the 
front room. Madge listened and concluded 
that her father was tippling, for there was 
a light under the door. 

Some time toward morning Old Bags lift- 
ed his head from the rag-carpet and rolled 
over on his knees. He got up unsteadily, 
grasped the edge of a lounge, and passed 
his hand over his eyes. A vision had come 
to him during his fainting spell—he had 
seen angels and saints and flaming crosses. 
The vision was a vivid memory—inefface- 
able, almost. Some men, a few, had ex- 
perienced such sensations and written books 
about them, or founded religions. 

Old Bags staggered toward the desk and 
stood staring at the almost completed bank- 
note. There remained one portrait to finish 
on the bill. 

The Bible, with its dark leather and gold 
inscriptions, caught Old Bags’s eyes, held 
it, and sent a strange fervor through his 
frame. He sat down, lifted a tiny pen, 
dipped it in an ink-well containing excellent 
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ink, and drew on the bill, before sunrise, 
his masterpiece—the face of Christ suffer- 
ing on the Cross. 

Early that morning Grogan visited War- 
ren’s Tenement, asked Madge concerning 
her father, and was answered with a nod 
toward the front room. The door to this 
was locked. Grogan placed his hands on 
his knees and attempted to peer through 
the keyhole. 

The politician’s squinting face showed a 
suspicion that all was not right. 

“ Open up, Bagman!” 

No answer came from the locked room. 

“ He’s in there,” whispered Madge, down 
the hall. 

Grogan shelved forward a pair of massive 
shoulders and forced the door from its 
hinges. Standing in the center of the room, 
his chin low, he stared at the mortal re- 
mains of Old Bags, who was crumpled up 
like a swimmer with the cramp. 

“ Deader’n hell!” said Grogan. 

Then he raised his chin and looked at the 
table near the window. The counterfeit 
fifty-dollar bill was invitingly spread upon 
Bagman’s family Bible. Grogan pocketed 
it before Madge reached the shattered door- 
frame. The politician’s fingers acted auto- 
matically when money was exposed. 

“ T’ll take care of you now,” said Grogan. 
“Your old dad spent all of his money on 
booze, an’ croaked.” ; 

Madge fell forward. Grogan departed, 
hearing, before he closed the hall door, the 
girl’s prayers for a sinner’s salvation. 

The situation from any angle was a sat- 
isfactory one to the politician. He spoke 
to the rouged housekeeper and gave her 
certain orders concerning Madge. 

“Let her tears dry,” was his finishing 
remark. ‘“ Then we'll frame her up!” 

Madge sat in the same carriage with 
Grogan when they followed Old Bags’s 
body over the bridge to the cemetery. 

“ The boys paid for this swell blow-out,” 
he said; “ but I’m goin’ to do my part an’ 
take care of you.” 

“T’m broke,” confessed Madge. 

“ He didn’t leave you anything?” 

“Nothing but the furniture, and the 
rent will take all of that.” 

“Too bad!” leered Grogan. 

Madge sold the furniture, paid the over- 
due rent, and moved across the hall, where 
she lived for a week in a room so small that 
it resembled a windowless closet. 

The housekeeper flounced in to see her 
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one day. Madge’s eyes were red-rimmed 
from crying. 

“You need a trip,” said Grogan’s agent. 
“ Come with us to Atlantic City. Mr. Gro- 
gan will give you the money.” 

A thought concerning the politician 
caused Madge to rest her elbows on the 
bed and stare upward, where a narrow shelf 
sagged beneath the weight of the family 
Bible. 

“T guess I won’t accept Mr. Grogan’s 
invitation,” she decided. 

Grogan waited, calculated the exact hour 
that would limit Madge’s endurance, put 
his finger in his vest pocket, and extracted 
a folded fifty-dollar bill—the one he had 
filched from Old Bags’s table. 

“ Give her this kale,” he told the house- 
keeper. “ Tell her to pack a suit-case an’ 
meet us at the station. We’ll take the six- 
o’clock train for the shore.” 

The housekeeper carried out her part of 
the errand. Madge had reached the stage 
where she was about to look for work at 
anything or to throw herself in the river— 
the last seemed the more romantic. “ Here’s 
fifty dollars,” sounded like a godsend. The 
housekeeper had a luring way that Grogan 
counted on. The girl consented to be at 
the station in time to get aboard the six- 
o’clock train for Atlantic City. 

She packed a hat-box with her posses- 
sions and gave the heavy family Bible to 
the woman who rented out rooms. Carry- 
ing the box with one hand and clutching 
her purse in the other, Madge stopped at 
Rescue Hall and said good-by to the min- 
ister, who, remembering Old Bags, queried: 

“ Are you sure you know where you are 
going?” 

Madge didn’t exactly know. She board- 
ed a trolley-car that ran in the general di- 
rection of the railroad-station. A hesitating 
walk carried her to the waiting-room, where 
stood Grogan, with a cane, and the painted 
housekeeper, swinging a lurid parasol. 

“Go buy your ticket!” grunted Grogan. 

The ticket-window framed a young man 
who smiled at Madge when she extracted 
the fifty-dollar counterfeit from her purse. 
She spread out the bank-note, stared at it, 
and saw the head of Christ, crowned with 
thorns—a miracle, if ever there was one. 

This miracle explained why Grogan, at 
train-time, looked around and asked: 

“ Now where the devil is that girl?” 

“She changed her mind,” the house- 
keeper told him. 
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mountains, a deep gash of red earth 

between the mountains, a sluggish 
bit of river at the end of the gash of red 
earth; then a sweep of soft hill and placid 
valley, and you are in Purgatory Hollow. 
At the other end of Purgatory Hollow the 
Bishop’s Hat climbs four thousand feet in 
the air. Little Rainbow and Thunder Top 
act as sentinels at the entrance, while the 
jumble of knobs, like big brown warts on 
the back of a huge green frog, straddle over 
the landscape. 

Red Carnahan cupped his tremendous 
hands close to his mouth. 

“ Wo-hee! Wo-hee!” 

Red Carnahan was a giant of a man, 
and he had a giant of a man’s voice. 

“ Wo-hee, wo-hee, wo-hee! Wo-hee, wo- 
hee, wo-hee!” 

It was the giant’s echo smashing back 
from Bishop’s Hat, ricocheting from Little 
Rainbow to Thunder Top, battering itself 
into a hundred hoarse whispers among the 
brown warts of jumbled knobs. 

“Wo-hee, hee! Hee!” 

A woman’s voice came singing back at 
Red Carnahan—a rhythmic, full-volumed, 
clear-toned challenge: 

“If a body meet a body comin’ through the 
tye—” 


A cardinal bird flitted from an oak-tree 
into the upper branches of a weeping wil- 
low that grew close to the spring-house on 
Dan Kellar’s farm. 

“That thar woman has got a powerful 
sweet voice,” rumbled Red Carnahan in his 
beard. “ She’s a plumb mile away, across 
Purgatory Hollow, but you can hear every 
word, jest like a drip of flowin’ silver from 
a golden flute!” 

It was one of those clear days in the Ap- 
palachians. There had been a heavy dew, 
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which still sparkled and flashed in the sun- 
light like liquid white diamonds. The sum- 
mit of Little Rainbow was encircled with a 
halo of vapory mist; through the mist, like 
a regal emerald, a cluster of green pines 
stood out in bold relief. 

Red Carnahan, with a ball of binder- 
twine under each arm, strode through the 
ankle-deep meadow of red and white clover. 

“T’m a goin’ to marry Sue Broderick if 
I have to lick every one of her male rela- 
tions,” he mentally vowed. ‘“ They hated 
me like poison, befo’ I went over to France. 
They hate me worse ’n a wrigglin’ pile o’ 
rattlesnakes since I come back!” 

He tossed the two balls of binder-twine 
over the barbed-wire fence that separated 
the brown splotch of wheat from the 
meadow of red and white clover. Then, 
hugging his arms close to his sides, he cat- 
apulted himself over the five-foot barrier. 
Picking up the twine, he made straight for 
the tractor to which the cumbrous binder 
was hitched. 

“ Thar’s efficiency for you! Ten mules 
all hitched up together, crank her up a min- 
ute, get the juice a flowin’ in her insides, 
climb up on her, pull a lever, take a stiddy 
grip on her steerin’-gear, and she’ll eat up 
an acre of wheat in forty minutes!” 

For six hours, with scarcely a stop, Red 
Carnahan sent the steel mule gripping its 
iron-shod wheels into the stubble-covered 
land. The sickles of the heavy binder bit 
down the grain, bundled it, tied it, and shot 
it out, at regular intervals, to form a long 
line of brown, inanimate objects. As they 
increased in number, row upon row, a mem- 
ory flashed into Carnahan’s brain of other 
brown, inanimate objects, lying about in 
crumpled heaps upon a sun-baked harvest 
field of death. 

“ It’s all in a day’s work,” he mumbled 
behind his red beard. “ Over in France we 
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cut down human beings with machinery; 
over here, in Virginia, I’m a cuttin’ wheat, 
with a ripsnortin’ chunk of solid iron, that 
gouges into this hillside like one of them 
thar tanks that caterpillared their way 
through rows of wavin’ human grain. If 
any one was to ask me, I’d say, ‘ Give me 
the knobs of old Virginny instid of the Ar- 
gonne Forest!’ ” 

Red Carnahan was a Virginian. Better 
still, he was an American — tall, straight, 
broad, deep of chest. His great round 
head, covered with a shock of almost blood 
red hair, was held upon a pair of massive 
shoulders by a bronzed column of flesh, 
supple and strong as a bundle of steel 
springs. He had limbs molded like a bridge 
—the limbs of an athlete. 

Red Carnahan was a stupendous piece of 
human machinery—swift in his movements, 
frightfully strong in the grasp of his pow- 
erful arms; a fighting piece of machinery, 
capable, alert, agile. A quick brain was 
packed away beneath the bone of his skull. 
The firmness of his mouth and the square- 
ness of his jaw were hidden by the heavy 
beard that matched the color of his hair. 
He was the physical epitome of a Norse 
viking transplanted into the deep, cool 
shadows of the Virginia mountains. 

Virginian and American that he was, Red 
Carnahan was also a brute—unconsciously 
such, but nevertheless a brute. What was 
his, was his by sheer force of physical 
strength, backed by fierce determination 
and a sort of crude belief in a cruder kind 
of elemental honesty. He struck with his 
fists first; but if the odds were against him, 
those same fists grasped any weapon in 
sight. His natural fighting nature had 
learned much from the battle-field. 

“ The U. S. A. has made a killer of me,” 
he once exclaimed; “ and the U. S. A. must 
abide by the lessons it has taught me!” 


i 


CARNAHAN had done his fifteen hours of 
wheat-cutting, ten of them beneath the di- 
rect rays of a sultry red ball of flaming sun. 
He had gone jolting and jarring, careen- 
ing and climbing over the uneven stretch 
of hill and hollow, looking always straight 
ahead of him, breathing in through his 
wide-open nostrils the dust of the parched 
soil, his mouth tightly closed, and never a 
word passing his lips. 

Two men on horseback watched him for 
an hour. 
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“ Red Carnahan is killing Stacy Gray,” 
said one. 

“Um-hum! Thar sits Stacy on the 
binder, watchin’ the reel an’ the apron, be- 
in’ jerked about like a jumpin’-jack. When 
night comes, every jint in his body ’ll be 
worn down to a frazzle.” 

“ Red Carnahan ‘ll wear out that dur 
tractor, too, if he has enough wheat to cut. 
He done: wore out three mule a day, the 
harvest arter he come back from the war.” 

“Do you reckon he’s a goin’ to marry 
Sue Broderick?” 

The men on horseback rode away con- 
versing about the giant. He had vowed to 
possess himself of a woman who hated him, 
whose father and mother hated him, whose 
three strapping brothers hated him. Their 
feeling toward Carnahan was that cold, 
calm, deadly, unspeakable hatred which 
can scarcely be translated into anything but 
sudden murderous action. 

Red Carnahan smiled grimly behind the 
flaming tangle of his beard, which partially 
hid the thin straight line of his mouth and 
the squareness of his massive jaw. 

He was a goin’ to fight for Sue Brod- 
erick, he told himself. She was his woman. 
She was of his breed—a tall, full-bosomed, 
straight-hipped, slender-limbed mountain- 
eer. Thar was no other man, in or out of 
Purgatory Hollow, fitten to have her. 

Her brothers had sot her ag’in’ him. 
Well, he would take her brothers one by 
one, or the three of them together, and he 
would put the question squarely up to 
them: 

“Look here, you varmints! What ob- 
jections have you-all ag’in’ me marryin’ 
Sue Broderick?” 

He laughed in sheer joy at the thought— 
laughed until the knobs reverberated with 
the power of his great voice. 

“ Hell’s a goin’ to be poppin’ soon!” ob- 
served old man Kellar to his twenty-year- 
old granddaughter, Maude. 

“ How come, grandpa?” she asked, look- 
ing up from her pan of hot brown biscuits. 

“How come?” snorted Kellar. ‘“ How 
come? ’Cause Red Carnahan is a standin’ 
all alone, out thar in the wheat-field, a laf- 
fin’ one of his devilish laffs. That’s how 
come!” 

“Cayn’t Mr. Carnahan laff, grandpa, 
without hell always a poppin’?” 

Old man Keilar thought for a moment, 
seriously and deliberately. 

“ Lookee here, Maude Kellar, don’t you- 















all go a misterin’ him. He’s allus been Red 
Carnahan, an’ I reckon he’ll be Red Car- 
nahan to the day of his death—unless he 
gits married to Wild Cat Sue Broderick. 
No, Red Carnahan cayn’t laff without hell 
a poppin’. He never lafis unless he’s so 
dang mad that he could crack a mule’s skull 
with one of his hairy fists. Let me tell you 
somethin’, gal. Captain Peter Priddy done 
tole me an’ yore pappy that the only time 
Red Carnahan was known to laff, over thar 
on them furrin battle-fields, was one day 
durin’ a lightnin’ storm, when every dang 
German gun was a bellowin’ at the top of 
its voice, an’ somethin’ happened to Tom 
Broderick. You know Tom an’ Jim was 
in the same company as Red Carnahan. 
Well, four or five Germans was a beltin’ 
the life out of Tom Broderick. 

“‘¢ They’re a killin’ my brother!’ shouted 
Jim. 
“*Shut up, you dang fool!’ said Red 
Carnahan. ‘If you Brodericks didn’t have 
a streak of yellow in you, you-all would be 
killin’ some Germans. Come along with 
me, Jim Broderick, an’ we'll go get yore 
pore brother!’ 

“ Captain Peter Priddy tole me an’ yore 
pappy that Jim Broderick’s face turned 
white as a ghost. 

“* You mean for us to rush into that 
bilin’ hell-fire an’ brimstone?’ Jim said. 

“* Dang you, yes! I’m a goin’ to marry 
yore sister, Sue Broderick, when I gets back 
to Purgatory Hollow; an’ I ain’t a wantin’ 
to go back thar an’ tell her that her brother 
Jim was skeered of lightnin’, guns, and a 
couple of dozen square-headed Germans. 
Air you comin’?’ ” 

The old man’s face was lighted up with 
the excitement of his narrative. Maude 
Kellar stood close to her aged and crippled 
grandfather, drinking in his every word. 

“What else did Captain Peter Priddy 
tell you about Red Carnahan?” she asked, 
her bosom heaving and her eyes flashing. 

“ Right thar was where Red Carnahan 
won his medal for bravery. Seems like Jim 
Broderick’s nerve completely failed him. 
Captain Peter Priddy says that Red Carna- 
han threw his head back an’ let out a 
screechin’ laff that could nigh be heared 
over the hull battle-field. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Wo-hee!’ he shouted. 
‘Yo’re a damn coward, Jim Broderick, an’ 
I’m aimin’ to tell it, some day, back in Pur- 
gatory Hollow!’ 

“ That laff skeered them Germans; they 
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wasn’t used to no laffin’ on the battle-fields. 
Red Carnahan made a rush, a laffin’ out 
loud like a plumb mad lunatic. Nobody 
knows how many Germans he killed, but 
he come back into his own company with 
the ganglin’ figure of Tom Broderick over 
his shoulder, an’ draggin’ a dead German 
along as proof that he been in an’ out of 
the bilin’ hell that skeered Jim Broderick.” 

“Go on, Grandaddy Kellar! Keep a 
tellin’ me what Red Carnahan did!” 

“Well, Red Carnahan laffed once more 
in Jim Broderick’s face, an’ Jim Broderick 
pulled his pistol an’ was a goin’ to shoot 
Red Carnahan. 

“< So yo’re that sort of a coward, too!’ 
said Red Carnahan, an’ spit in Jim Brod- 
erick’s face an’ walked away.” 

“‘ How many people, you-all reckon, back 
here in Purgatory Hollow, knows anythin’ 
about what you-all tole me?” Maude Kellar 
asked. 

The old man looked long and searchingly 
into the eyes of his youthful granddaughter. 

“ Captain Peter Priddy done swore yore 
pappy an’ me to secrecy, an’ here I am a 
blabbin’ it out to you! Answerin’ yore 
question, I’m a sayin’ that nobody knows 
it but us. Red Carnahan is too big a man 
to tell it, an’ Jim Broderick is too big a 
coward to tell it—an’ that’s the truth!” 

“ But Tom Broderick! Why don’t Tom 
tell it?” wailed Maude Kellar, bursting into 
tears. 

“ Hesh yore cryin’!” complainingly mut- 
tered the old man. “ So that’s the way the 
wind blows, is it? Yo’re in love with either 
Tom or Jim Broderick! Come over here 
to yore pore ol’ grandaddy an’ ’fess up. 
Which one is it, gal—Jim or Tom?” 

“It’s Tom!” she sobbed. “ But I ain’t 
never goin’ to speak to none of the Brod- 
ericks agin! Tom Broderick tole me that 
him an’ his family had plenty of reasons 
to hate Red Carnahan, an’ that some day 
they was a goin’ to kill him.” 


III 


Rep CARNAHAN threw a tarpaulin over 
the tractor. 

“Yo’re a mighty fine specimen of steel 
and iron, an’ you shore chawed yore way 
through that thar field of wheat. I reckon 
I drew you to yore limit to-day, an’ I 
reckon I’m sendin’ Stacy Gray home to his © 
wife an’ kids with a pain runnin’ plumb 
from his head to his heels. They call me a 
brute, a man-killin’ brute. My God, Red 
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Carnahan, maybe that’s what you are—a 
man-killin’ brute!” 

He ran his fingers through the heavy 
mat of his blood-red beard. 

“ Ole man Kellar tells me that Sue Brod- 
erick will tame me, that her pappy, her 
mammy, and her three brothers will work 
on me an’ tame my spirit. ‘ Red Carna- 
han,’ he says, ‘ you sure is a grizzly b’ar of 
a man, but Sue Broderick is a double- 
’stilled she-devil of a mounting lynx!’ 
P’raps he’s right. I’m a wonderin’ why I 
want Sue Broderick. I’m a wonderin’ if 
it’s the call of the beast in me that’s drivin’ 
me to mate with the beast in her!” 

Opening the tool-chest beneath the tar- 
paulin-covered tractor, he pulled out a long, 
slender steel bar—a tool made for hard 
usage, made to withstand many pounds of 
resistance. He eyed it speculatively. Then, 
closing his lips very tightly and grasping 
the piece of steel in his two strong hands, 
he exerted all the power that was in him. 

The arteries in his neck stood out like 
whip-cords. His eyes took on a steady, 
steely glitter of downright determination. 
Snap! He tossed the two bits of steel into 
the dust of the stubbled earth. 

A demon was raging within him. With 
those same powerful hands he grasped the 
two-ton tractor. The muscles of his broad 
back writhed beneath his skin like wrig- 
gling serpents. His limbs, built like a steel 
and concrete bridge, pushed up against his 
hips. His back bent into an arc; his tre- 
mendous shoulders bulged against his neck. 
Inch by inch, foot by foot, the mass of 
metal rose upward. Finally, with a su- 
preme movement of his entire body, he 
threw the tractor upon its side. 

Then, standing erect, with the setting 
sun shooting a shaft of flame upon the 
blood-red of his hair and beard, he roared 
out a raucous laugh that echoed and re- 
echoed among the knobs that imprisoned 
Purgatory Hollow. 

It was a challenge, and Purgatory Hol- 
low accepted it as such—at least, the Brod- 
erick clan did. Jim Broderick, astride his 
mare, had witnessed, from the bald summit 
of Thunder Top, Red Carnahan’s overturn 
of the two-ton tractor. 

“T’ll kill him some day!” Jim muttered. 
“ Tryin’ his strength out thar on a chunk 
of machinery—keepin’ hisself in trim to 
everlastin’ly smash us Brodericks! Damn 
him, he ain’t a goin’ to get no sister 0’ 
mine!” 
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Red Carnahan opened the gate that led 
into the clover meadow just in front of old 
man Kellar’s log house. At that moment 
Maude Kellar emerged from the spring- 
house. 

“ Howdy, Mr. Carnahan?” 

“ Howdy, Maude? Whar’s Uncle Alec 
Kellar?” 

“ He’s a puttin’ up the horses an’ a slop- 
pin’ the hogs. Won’t you-all come in an’ 
rest awhile?” 

“ Don’t reckon I will, Maude. I’m aim- 
in’ to go over to Wesley Broderick’s after 

r.” 

He walked over to the spring-house and 
removed the tin cup from its wooden peg. 

“ This is the best water in Virginia!” he 
exclaimed, drinking a cupful. “ Many’s 
the time, over in France, when I’d have 
given a month’s pay for a gallon of Uncle 
Alec’s spring water!” 

Maude looked at him in deep fascina- 
tion, the rich color mounting rapidly to her 
temples. 

“You were a little gal, so high, Maude, 
when I left Purgatory Hollow for France. 
Now yo’re ’most as tall as I am, an’ yore 
a right pert good-lookin’ gal, too, Maude.” 

For the life of her she could not remove 
her eyes from him. 

“ What you starin’ at me so straight for? 
Yore eyes feel like two gimlets a borin’ into 
my soul.” 

“T’m a thinkin’, Mr. Carnahan, about 
yore goin’ over to Broderick’s this evenin’.” 

A sudden flush of annoyance spread over 
his features. 

“ Wall, s’posin’ I am a goin’, what rea- 
son is there that you should be a worryin’ 
about it?” 

She cringed perceptibly beneath the gruff 
sarcasm of his question. 

“ T was a thinkin’ that p’raps, strong an’ 
brave as you are, Mr. Carnahan, you 
mightn’t be any sort o’ match for them 
that’s a waitin’ for you over to Broderick’s.” 

The old look came into Red Carnahan’s 
eyes, the look that was always there when 
danger threatened — the pin-point pupils, 
the knitted brows, the fluttering eyelashes. 

“ Who-all is a goin’ to be thar a waitin’ 
for me?” he inquired. 

“ Jim an’ Tom an’ Sam Broderick, an’ a 
passel o’ their men relations from over Da- 
mascus way.” 

“ They’s all aimin’ to give me a regular 
official reception! Come, now, Maude Kel- 
lar, you-all knows somethin’. Tell me, gal, 
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what are the Brodericks aimin’ to hand me 
when I goes over to thar cabin on a friendly 
visit?” 

Something in Red Carnahan’s face 
caused the girl to become panic-stricken. 

“ Mought I ask you to do me a favor, 
Mr. Carnahan?” she asked. 

“T reckon you can,” he replied. 

“ For God’s sake, when you starts hell a 
poppin’ over to Broderick’s to-night, don’t 
kill Tom Broderick! ’Cause—’cause—” 

Her voice trailed off into a whispered 
wail. She stood before him in a tragic at- 
titude of trembling fear, her hands clasped 
before her, her eyes pleading, and her white 
lips murmuring inarticulate sounds. 

“What you-all mean?” gruffly ques- 
tioned Red Carnahan. “ What you-all 
mean when you say that I’m a goin’ to 
start hell a poppin’ over to Broderick’s 
to-night?” 

“]T reckon I done talk too much,” she 
said bitterly. 

“T reckon you have,” he retorted icily. 
“ Talkin’ too much seems to be the big 
failin’ in Purgatory Hollow.” 

She flared up instantly. 

“Don’t you ever talk too much, Mr. 
Red Carnahan?” 

“No!” he retorted emphatically. “I 
ain’t never holdin’ no race ag’in’ the wind 
with my mouth. When I talk, I giner’ly 
try to say somethin’.” 

She felt the stinging lash of his rebuke 
and cringed beneath it. 

“’m sorry, Mr. Carnahan!” She hesi- 
tated. “ Only you-all is a fixin’ to marry 
Sue Broderick, an’—an’—Tom Broderick 
done asked me, last dippin’ day, over to the 
Bethel Baptist Church, would I marry him. 
When granpappy heared you laff, out in 
the wheat-field, he said that hell was a goin’ 
to be poppin’, ’cause you never laffed less’n 
you wanted to kill some one.” 

Red Carnahan’s teeth clicked like the 
sudden springing of a steel trap. 

“What else did Uncle Alec Kellar say?” 
he inquired, a bit viciously. 

“He done tole me a secret. He done 
tole me "bout a man what went laffin’ across 
a battle-field, over thar in France, an’ how 
that man’s laffin’ skeered the hull German 
army; an’ how he killed nigh a hundred 
Germans, while the lightnin’ was a smash- 
in’ in the heavens louder than the American 
an’ German cannons was a rorrin’. He 
done tole me how that man had gone in an’ 
come out of a bilin’ hell of fire an’ brim- 
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stone, with a half-dead American soldier 
ganglin’ over his shoulder; an’ he done tole 
me how he laffed an’ spit in Jim Broderick’s 
face, a callin’ him a damn coward. That’s 
what my granpappy tole me, Mr. Red Car- 
nahan! An’ I’m a goin’ to tell you some- 
thin’ for the good of your soul—Sue Brod- 
erick hates you worse’n poison, an’ deep in 
yore heart you hate her. Yo’re both brutes, 
only yo’re a grizzly b’ar an’ she’s a moun- 
ting lynx, an’ God needs to be a holpin’ 
both of you, Mr. Red Carnahan, if you ever 
forces her to marry you!” 

The words leaped from the girl’s lips like 
the sputtering reports of a machine gun, 
and each verbal bullet found lodgment in 
Red Carnahan’s brain. She wheeled about 
and left him by the deep, clear pool of a 
mountain spring, holding a tin cup in his 
hand. 

A whippoorwill called mournfully from 
beyond the gap that separates Thunder 
Top from Little Rainbow. A dense pile of 
angry black clouds were racing across the 
sky. There was a vivid flash of steel-blue 
lightning, which ripped across the entire 
heavens. An instantaneous crackle of thun- 
der shook the earth. 

From the porch of Uncle Alec Kellar’s 
cabin, Maude Kellar saw flash after flash 
of lightning rend the sky, while a man with 
a shock of blood-red hair and a beard of 
the same crimson color stared at a polished 
tin cup that he held in his hand. She saw 
him fling the cup from him and toss back 
his head, and then once more she heard the 
terrible, blood-curdling challenge of Red 
Carnahan’s laugh. 

“ Hell is sure ‘nough a poppin’!” she 
muttered, as she passed into the big, cool 
room just off the porch. 


IV 


“ He’s a comin’ this very night!” said 
Jim Broderick to his brother Tom. “ It’s 
a thunderin’ an’ a lightnin’, an’ I jest 
heared him a laffin’ up to Uncle Alec’s 
spring-house.”’ 

Tom Broderick looked moodily out of 
the window into the deep gloom of the 
storm-laden night. He saw a figure com- 
ing down the road, crouching close to the 
fence. 

“ He’s sure a comin’! 


Only I don’t like 
the way he’s a prowlin’ by the fence out 


thar. ’Tain’t his way of doin’ things.” 
Jim Broderick craned his head over the 
shoulder of his watching brother. 
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“ That’s him!” exclaimed Jim excitedly. 
“ That’s him, a prowlin’ close up thar to 
that hedge-row. I tole you that when Red 
Carnahan was put to the test, he was a 
durn coward! He’s skeered of us, so he 
comes a sneakin’, under cover of a storm. 
I reckon he thinks once he’s inside the 
house mammy an’ Sue won’t let us whup 
him. I’m a goin’ to crack down on him 
soon’s he opens that gate. He’s a tres- 
passin’ on our property. He’s a sneakin’ 
an’ a snoopin’ out thar in the dark, jest 
like any no-’count chicken-thief. "Member 
what I say—soon’s he comes into this here 
yard, I’m a goin’ to throw a load of buck- 
shot into him!” 

Tom Broderick moved back from the 
window into the center of the dimly lighted 
living-room. 

“ What you-all a tremblin’ for?” he sud- 
denly asked. 

“Who’s a tremblin’?” blustered Jim 
Broderick. 

“You is. Yo’re shakin’ like a persim- 
mon-tree in a gale of wind. Look here, Jim 
Broderick—put down that shotgun! Thar’s 
five of us in this here house—four men, an’ 
a gal as big an’ powerful as any of us. 
Wait till Red Carnahan comes up on this 


porch. Wait till he says somethin’ or does 
somethin’; then’s time enough for us to 


jump on him. I’m wantin’ him killed 
outright for pesterin’ Sue, the same as you; 
but I’m not goin’ to stan’ back o’ this door 
an’ watch you a pourin’ buckshot into no 
man, not even Red Carnahan. That’s 
murder!” 

The figure had reached the gate. The 
men waiting within the dimly lighted room 
heard the latch click as it went shut. 

“ Keep that shotgun out of sight,” again 
commanded Tom Broderick. 

He walked to a door that led into an- 
other room, opened it, and called in: 

“ Pappy, Sue, Bud! Come into the big 
room. Red Carnahan is comin’ up the 
walk to pay us a visit. I reckon he wants 
to see Sue, an’ I reckon every one of us but 
mammy should be in thar to give him a 
reception!” - 


Jr Bropericx stood within a foot of 
the closed door that led out upon the porch. 
He had set the murderous shotgun, muzzle 
up, in the corner of the room nearest to 

. Even in the partial darkness the 
other members of the family could not fail 


to detect the pasty color of his face, or the 
visible tremble in his limbs. 

They stood in different attitudes of ex- 
pectancy, in which fear was the dominant 
note—the fear of one man. 

They feared the giant of a being, the 
deep roar of whose voice vibrated through- 
out the hollows, like the quavering bass of 
an afterclap of thunder. They feared the 
human brute who walked erect among 
them, his powerful limbs fashioned like the 
solid arches of a mighty steel bridge, and 
sustaining the weight of a superstructure of 
magnificently developed bone and sinew. 
They feared those wide-apart green-gray 
eyes, which probed them deep with a com- 
pelling gaze, and knew the measure of their 
weakness. 

And he was out there, a yard or two be- 
yond the flimsy door, moving toward them, 
one deliberate step after another, prolong- 
ing the suspense. 

4 After all all,” thought Tom Broderick, 
“ p’raps Jim is right. You shore do have to 
kill sech a man as Red Carnahan. Shoot 
him down as you would a roarin’, ragin’ 
beast, or else—” 

A long ribbon of flashing blue flame 
leaped from Bishop’s Hat to Little Rain- 
bow. A rushing, sweeping gale of wind 
hissed down upon Purgatory Hollow from 
the south. 

There came a pounding on the door; 
there was a slither of feet upon the rough 
porch. Tom Broderick, thrown into sud- 
den panic, motioned toward the shotgun. 
With a look of evil determination upon his 
chalky face, Jim Broderick grasped the 
weapon and elevated its barrels to a point 
that would cover the chest of towering Red 
Carnahan. 

Sue Broderick crept stealthily, as a cat 
might, across the rag-carpeted floor. Grasp- 
ing the knob firmly in both hands, she 
flung the door wide open. Jim Broderick’s 
trigger finger flexed the millionth part of 
an inch. 

Standing in the open doorway, her out- 
stretched arms grasping either side of the 
frame, stood Maude Kellar. A look of su- 
preme contempt hovered about her eyes 
and mouth. She shot an inquiring gaze 
full into the startled features of Tom Brod- 
erick. Jim Broderick, clutching the double- 
barreled shotgun close to his breast, strode 
across the room and into the one beyond. 

“ Come in outen the rain!” foolishly ex- 
claimed Wesley Broderick. “ You arrive 
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jest in time to cotch Jim a showin’ we-all 
how they ambushed Germans over thar, on 
them furrin battle-fields.” 

Sue Broderick, deathly white of face, was 
on her knees, close to the wall, just behind 
the partially closed door. 

“ What’s the use of lying?” It was Tom 
Broderick’s rasping voice. “‘ There’s no use 
of we-uns tryin’ to fool Maude Kellar. She 
knows who we was expectin’.” 

“ You-all was expectin’ Red Carnahan,” 
she said, very coldly and contemptuously. 
“ Expectin’ him to be a standin’ out thar 
where I was; an’ that coward brother of 
yores was a crouchin’ this side of the door 
with a double-barreled gun loaded with 
buckshot, a goin’ to kill him. You shore 
are right, Mr. Tom Broderick—thar’s no 
use a tryin’ to fool Maude Kellar! I done 
come over to tell you-all that I ain’t aimin’ 
to marry no man what’s willin’ to stan’ by 
an’ see a man killed in cold blood, arter he 
done saved the t’other man’s life!” 

A look of amazement spread over the 
features of Tom Broderick. Sue had risen 
to her feet. 

“ What you-all mean, Maude Kellar?” 
she asked in suppressed excitement. 

“| mean that Purgatory Hollow knows 
that Red Carnahan saved your brother 
Tom’s life, over thar on the battle-field in 
France,” Madge told her. “And I’m a 
meanin’, Sue Broderick, that if God would 
only put it in the mouth of Red Carnahan 
to ask me to marry him, I’d do it in a 
minute!” 

Another terrific flash of lightning illu- 
mined the heavens and lighted up the room 
in Wesley Broderick’s log cabin. Deafen- 
ing thunder-peal followed immediately; 
then came a deep, solemn hush. 

Out in the wild of the night they heard 
a raucous laugh, the challenge of a human 
brute. 

“ That’s him out thar! That’s Red Car- 
nahan a comin’ into this house to ask the 
one question of you-all—why it is that he 
ain’t man enough to have Sue Broderick. 
You tell the truth, Jim Broderick!” 
screamed Maude Kellar. “ Tell it befo’ 
Red Carnahan comes into this room an’ 
chokes the lyin’ tongues outen yore 
mouth!” 

Jim did not speak. 

“Captain Peter Priddy says,” the girl 
went on, “ that Red Carnahan went a laf- 
fin’ across a battle-field in France, while 
the lightnin’ was a tearin’ up the heavens 
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an’ the judgment of God was bein’ visited 
on nigh a million fightin’ men—Captain 
Peter Priddy done tole it, here in Purgatory 
Hollow, that Red Carnahan walked alone 
into a bilin’ hell of fire an’ brimstone, an’ 
brought back Tom Broderick slung across 
his shoulder, while you, Jim, was too darn 
skeered to move a foot in yore tracks! An’ 
Captain Peter Priddy says that Red Carna- 
han spit in yore face, an’ you-all pulled a 
pistol on him when he turned his back on 
you, but you didn’t have nerve enough to 
shoot. I’m askin’ you, Jim Broderick, is 
Captain Peter Priddy a liar, or is you? 
You better tell it now, here, in the presence 
of yore fam’ly, befo’ Red Carnahan comes 
a smashin’ down that door an’ chokes the 
truth outen yore throat!” 

Sue Broderick, beautiful and domineer- 
ing as she was, felt and looked an utterly 
insignificant being in the presence of Maude 
Kellar. She was clinging to Jim Broderick’s 
arm, sick at heart, while a flood of emotions 
raged within her breast. 

Tom Broderick was gazing curiously at 
his brother Jim. 

“Tell me,” he finally muttered, “ tell 
me the truth right now, Jim—is Captain 
Peter Priddy a liar?” 

Again the room was illumined with a 
strange, weird halo of blue flame; and 
those who stood confronting Jim Broderick 
knew, by the terror-stricken expression of 
his features, that Captain Priddy had not 
lied. 

“ He done tole the truth!” admitted Jim, 
great drops of cold sweat standing out upon 
his forehead. “Red Carnahan killed a 
dozen Germans a savin’ yore life.” 

“ An’ did Red Carnahan spit in yore face 
an’ call you a coward?” shouted Tom 
Broderick. 

“ T reckon he did,” answered his brother 
wearily. 

“ Damn you!” screamed Tom Broderick 
hoarsely. ‘“ Damn yore pore lyin’ soul! I 
don’t blame Maude Kellar for not wantin’ 
to marry into no sech fam’ly as ours!” 

He strode to the door, pulled it open 
viciously, stood out under the low-hanging 
porch, and called out into the pitch-black 
darkness of the night: 

“Come into the house, Red Carnahan! 
Come in an’ listen to a man on his bended 
knees askin’ you to forgive him for a tellin’ 
hell-brewed lies about you! Come in, Red 
Carnahan! It’s me, yore friend, Tom 
Broderick!” 
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ICHEL CORBIER is a tenant farmer in a rural district of western France. His old father 
lives with him at his farm, the Moulinettes, and he has a little daughter, Lalie, and a baby 
son, Joe, the children of his dead wife, Marguérite. Marguérite’s sister, Georgette, having 

proved an unsatisfactory housekeeper for her widowed brother-in-law, the Corbiers engage Madeleine 

Clarandeau, a girl of the neighborhood, to take her place. Madeleine, the daughter of a widow, 
is twenty-seven years old, and is used to the hard outdoor work of the French peasants. She 
manages the household thriftily and well, and cares tenderly for Corbier’s children. They learn 
to call her “ Néne,” which is not only an abbreviation of Madeleine, but also of marraine, or 













godmother. 


Trouble begins when she repels the advances of Boiseriot, one of the farm-hands at the 
Moulinettes. In revenge, he sets afoot slanders against Madeleine and Corbier. When these come 
to the ears of her brother, Jean Clarandeau, nicknamed Cuirassier, he threatens Boiseriot with 


punishment. 


The schemer retaliates by inducing Cuirassier to drink more wine than is good 


for him, with the result that his right arm is torn off by a threshing-machine. 

In spite of a hint from old Corbier that Madeleine would make him a good wife, Michel has 
no sentimental feeling toward the girl, and thinks only of the dead Marguérite. After his father’s 
death, however, he pays attention to Violette Ouvrard, a pretty dressmaker in the neighboring 


village of Chantepie. 


XXIII 


N the shade, on the short grass of the 
meadow, Lalie was singing and dancing. 
She had hold of Joe’s hand, and in her 
left dangled Zine, her wooden doll. She 
had made a chaplet of dried grasses for 
Joe, and had tied a big bouquet of daisies 
on Zine, pretending that it was the doll’s 
wedding-day. She was singing this little 
song: 

“ Behind our house there sleeps a pond— 

Hear the wind, hear the babbling wind! 


Two pretty ducks go there to swim— 
Hear the rushing, soaring wind!” 


Lalie did not remember the rest. 
“ Néne, what comes next?” she asked. 
Madeleine, bent over her washing, sang 
gaily: 
“Hear the flying wind, 
Hear the babbling wind!’ 
Lalie leaped up and down, and went on: 


“The king’s son came a hunting— 
Hear the wind, the babbling wind! 
Aimed at the black and killed the white—” 


Before Jean Clarandeau’s accident Violette was his sweetheart, and he stiil 
loves her, refusing to believe that she is untrue to him. 


Again she stopped, having forgotten the 
words. By now she was vexed. 

“Tt’s Joe! He doesn’t know how to play 
it. When I say, ‘ It’s the wind!’ he ought 
to run. Then I take aim. Why don’t you 
run, Joe?” 

She shook Joe. Then he gave Zine a 
kick, and the game was over. 

Madeleine looked up. 

“Why don’t you go on playing?” she 
asked. 

“ Joe won’t!” replied Lalie. “He has 
broken Zine’s leg. He’s always naughty!” 

Joe ran and took hold of Madeleine’s 
skirt. Lalie was jealous. She began rock- 
ing her doll, murmuring: 

“My poor Zine! Lalie only loves Zine 
—there!” 

“Truly? Don’t you love Néne a little?” 
Madeleine said. 

“ Oh, yes! ” 

The little girl and her brother leaped 
upon the plank of the wash-board. First 
drying her hands, so as not to wet the chil- 
dren, Madeleine kissed them in turn. 

“You'll fall into the water,” said she, 


* Copyright, 1921, by the Robert H. Davis Corggration, New York—This story began in the Sepiember number of 
Munsey’s Macazine 
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“and you'll push me in, too. Run away 
now!” 

“Won’t you sing and dance with us?” 
begged Lalie. “Please! I'll take your 
hand first, and then Zine’s.” 

“ Joe, too,” said the baby. 

“ Mercy, I haven’t time to-day,” said 
Madeleine. “I have to wash your pina- 
fores and stockings, you know.” 

“ Oh, dear!” grumbled Lalie. ‘“ Nobody 
ever has time to play!” 

“ There, there, I will. 
sing.” 

The little girl clapped her hands. 

“Good! Good! Come, Joe! Come 
Zine! Sing about the flying wind, Néne!” 

Madeleine began to sing. 


Start it, and I'll 


“The king’s son came a hunting— 

List to the wind, the babbling wind! 
Aimed at the black, killed the white— 
List to the flying wind, 

The soaring, silly wind!” 


“ Again!” cried Lalie. 
Madeleine continued: 


“ Again, Néne!” 


“ Pretty king’s son, you are wicked— 
List to the wind, the babbling wird! 
- Why do you kill my white duck? 
List to the wind—” 
“Again! Again! It’s such fun—now 
Néne!” 

“1’m becoming foolish!” thought Made- 
leine; but her eyes laughed. 

She ended the song and took it up again. 
Turning to look at the children, she found 
that they were no longer listening. Lalie 
was making a wreath for Zine, and Joe was 
plucking blades of grass. 

“T’m like a blind fiddler who keeps on 
playing after the guests have gone. The 
children have more sense than I; if they 
had danced all this time they would have 
been perspiring. It’s a fact, I’m none too 
smart!” 

She laid down a piece of linen and lis- 
tened to Lalie. 

“ Before very long that little one is go- 
ing to tell everybody in the house just what 
to do!” 

She thought with a feeling of pride that 
the little girl would owe part of her develop- 
ment to her. Then her mind ran to the 
future. 

“When Joe is grown up, I shall be an old 
woman. Perhaps I shall not be at the 
Moulinettes, and Lalie will have taken my 
place. Who knows where I shall be? Joe 
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will come to visit me, and I shall give him 
a cup of coffee. He will go to his regiment, 
but he will sometimes get a holiday. ‘ Good 
day, Néne,’ he will say; ‘are you always 
knitting?’ His saber will go clanking be- 
hind him. I shall ask him if he gets enough 
to eat, and I shall cut him a slice. Then 
he will have a sweetheart, and they will 
marry. God grant that I shall have money 
enough to give him a fine present!” 

She slapped the linen again and resumed 
her work. 

It was a beautiful place to wash in. The 
stream ran quickly, leaping over little boul- 
ders, and making quite a lively chatter. 
The water was so clear that one could see 
the bottom plainly. Bands of little min- 
nows sailed across it. At times they came 
close to the surface, and then dived down 
all together. 

Madeleine knew all the ways of the ex- 
periencéd washerwoman. She wasn’t afraid 
of wetting her arms or of dashing the spray 
in her face. She rubbed the garments be- 
tween her hands to save them, and was 
careful of the soap. She rinsed quickly and 
shook out the linen with a sharp crack, 
flinging it as high as her face. 

She had washed first the garments of the 
men and the kitchen things. There re- 
mained the finer linen of the little ones, and 
these she wished to wash very clean. On 
the Sunday following their cousin at Ouch- 
ette was giving a party. Michel could not 
go, but Madeleine was to take the little 
ones. She meant to prepare everything so 
that Lalie and Joe would look better than 
the other children. 

She spread out on her board a skirt of 
flowered cretonne, and began to soap it 
with great care. Then she rubbed it gen- 
tly. This was work to her taste; she en- 
joyed it. And she sang: 


“List to the soaring wind, 
List to the babbling wind—” 


The chorus came again from her lips, 
sweet as one of the children’s candies. 
Meanwhile the thin stuff was passing be- 
tween her strong fingers as she rubbed. 

Lalie pretended to put Zine to bed very 
ill. She went to look for Joe. He came 
with his hands full of grass. 

“* Joe, Zine has a terrible pain. I will be 
her mama, and hold her on my knee—you 
bring the medicine.” 

Joe, in a bad humor, shook his head. 

“ Néne hasn’t said so,” he objected. 








“What has that to do with it? 
will cry, and I’ll wipe her eyes.” 

“* Néne hasn’t said so.” 

Lalie shook Joe by the arm. 

“You are naughty—yes, you are 

Joe tried to give Zine a kick. He failed, 
because the doll lay on the grass, and he 
lifted his foot too high; but he threw him- 
self down and began to belabor Zine with a 
handful of grass. 

Lalie began to beat him. Joe set up a 
cry, and Lalie cried still louder. 

“ Néne!” shouted Joe. 

“ Néne! Néne!” shouted Lalie. 

Madeleine ran toward them, her hands 
all soapy. Whatever she was doing, she ~ 
had to drop her work, for her first duty 
was to hush their weeping. She lost time 
in this way every day, and she reproached 
herself; but she always ran to comfort the 
children, whose cries went straight to her 
heart. . 

She covered the little ones with caresses. 
Then she played with them. She was 
Zine’s mama, while Lalie showed Joe how 
to administer the medicine. 

When they were again engrossed, she 
ran back to her work. Time was flying. 
It distressed her to think of the wasted 
moments. 

“ Tf I had a mistress, she would discharge 
me. To play with dolls—what folly! Now 
I must hurry!” 

She dipped her arms in the water and 
began to rinse a chemise belonging to Lalie. 
The more her haste, the less her speed. 
Soiled and soapy drops came from the 
chemise when she wrung it. She put it 
back into the water and began all over 
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“ Little chemise, you must be white! 
Pretty lace, I shall pass the iron over you, 
and you shall be fine as a pearl necklace!” 

“ Ha-a-ah!” 

The cry came from ten steps away, in the 
direction of the stream. At the same time+ 
Lalie shouted in wild excitement: 

~ “Néne! Néne!” 

Madeleine was on her feet instantly. Her 
knees knocked together, her heart stopped 
beating—the little one was nowhere to be 
seen! 

“ Joe, where are you? Joe!” 

Lalie pointed to the brook. The cry was 
heard again—very high, very sharp. 

“ Ha-a-ah!” 

Madeleine leaped toward the sound, 
overturning her basket of clean clothes. 
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She shook off her sabots in order to run 
faster. 

Joe had fallen into the water: Fortunate- 
ly, he had chosen a shallow spot. Two 
yards farther and the current would have 
swept him down; but he had his mouth out, 
the poor little duckling, and God knows it 
was open! 

Madeleine drew him out on the grass 
and undressed him. He still sobbed, and 
he would have sobbed louder if he had not 
swallowed so much water. When he was 
naked on the grass, Madeleine rubbed his 
back to warm him. She was whiter than 
the whitest of her linen. 

“He’s freezing cold! Pray God he 
doesn’t take any harm!” 

She dragged off her apron to wrap him 
in, but it was wet. Only her skirt was dry 
and warm. She did not hesitate, or even 
look to see if any one was in sight, but 
pulled it off and wrapped the baby in it as 
in a cloak. Then, as she was only in a 
chemise, she seized a skirt from the pile of 
washed clothes. 

“ Come, little Joe, lét us run home! Are 
you cold still?” 

She ran to the house, taking the shortest 
way, jumping ditches. In her haste she 
had forgotten her sabots, and a thorn 
pierced her heel so deeply that she had to 
limp. But she did not stop—her wet skirt 
slapping about her legs. 

The little one was quiet now, and warm 
in the soft woolen skirt. He enjoyed going 
so fast. When Madeleine reached the 
house, and was about to lay him down, he 
resisted and clung to her neck. 

“ More, Néne!” he begged. “ Run with 
me some more!” 

This time she did not give in, for she 
feared a chill for him. She put him in bed 
and warmed him between two pillows. 
Then she dressed him in dry garments, and 
over them his Sunday pinafore. 

“ Are you still cold, little Joe? If you 
are, I will heat you some sugared wine.” 

“ Yes, Joe is cold.” 

She ran to get the sugar and a bottle of 
wine. She started the fire. 

“ Drink, little one! Do you like it? 
Does it taste good?” 

Joe, with his nose in the cup, replied be- 
tween two sups: 

“ Joe will do it again!” 

Madeleine looked up, mystified. 

“What do you say? What will you do 
again?” 
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“In the water—Joe will fall in it again,” 
said the child in a decisive tone. 
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Next day Madeleine had her work to 
begin over again. Every day of that week 
she sat up late, trying to make up the lost 
time. 

When the children’s clothes for the party 
were all ready, still Madeleine was not sat- 
isfied. She recollected a dinner that Cor- 
bier had given before his father died. The 
little cousins had come to it with their rib- 
bons and fal-lals, for their mother was fond 
of dress; but they had also brought aprons 
to put on, so that they could play without 
soiling their pretty clothes. 

“ Good management is necessary when 
children are so young, or everything goes to 
perdition,” the mother said. 

Madeleine thought. 

“She means that as a slap at me,” 
thought Madeleine. ‘‘ Thanks! But with 
all her management she is only a braggart. 
Pinafores trimmed with lace aren’t neces- 
sary as are cotton dresses!” 

But this remark troubled her—not for 
herself, but for the children, who ought not 
to lack anything that others had. 

One day a pedler who was passing 
knocked on the door and offered his wares. 

“T have magnificent aprons—new ayle. 
Profit by the chance, madame!” 

“ Thank you,” said Madeleine, “ but I 
don’t need anything.” 

The pedler, a cunning fellow, pointed to 
Joe and Lalie. 

“Ts that all your family, madame?” 

“ Yes,” said she, turning red. 

“It’s a good beginning — they’re little 
darlings. You need not buy, but come and 
look at what I have.” 

Madeleine followed him to the road; he 
had a great wagon full of new goods. 

“T might perhaps take two pinafores,” 
said Madeleine. 

“Good quality, 
course?” 

“ Of course,” replied she. 

“Here they are—and here—and here.” 
He showed them—little, big, red, green, 
blue. ‘“ Choose, madame. I'll tell you my 
taste—here are the prettiest.” 

He held up a pretty pinafore of biscuit- 
colored cloth, the sleeves of which were em- 
broidered, and on the border little men of 
all colors were dancing. This was the gar- 
ment Madeleine had been gazing at. 


and fashionable, of 
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“ Tt will cost too much,” she said. 

“Not at all—two francs and seventy+ 
five centimes. I will give you two pina- 
fores ready to put on for five francs. What 
do you think of that?” 

She went into the house to get the money. 
Five francs—and for a thing that could not 
be considered a necessity! 

She opened the drawers where Michel 
kept his purse. Five francs! It is true 
that he would never know. He never both- 
ered about the purchases she made, never 
asked the price of this or that. She took 
the piece of silver and closed the drawer. 

“Oh, well, no! I'll pay with my own 
money.” 

She replaced Michel’s silver and got her 
own purse. The pedler had already 
wrapped up the two pinafores. 

“ You ought to throw in two little hand- 
kerchiefs for the pockets,” she told him. 

“Impossible, madame! But I'll sell you 
two at cost.” 

Madeleine paid for the pinafores and 
handkerchiefs. Also she bought a pretty 
red silk ribbon for Lalie’s hair and two 
pairs of fine stockings. 

“You empty my purse!” she said to the 
pedler. 

“You don’t look as if you regretted the 
money,” he replied. “ You are quite right. 
I understand, for I have children of my 
own.” 

“Ah! Do you live far from here?” 

“T should think so! I live in Auvergne. 
I have four little ones. When I leave them, 
I miss them terribly.” 

“ A father must leave his children some- 
times,” said Madeleine; “ but if a mother 
was obliged to go away as you do—” 

“Their mother! Ah, yes, their mother 
—she left them, all right!” 

“ She is dead?” 

“No, she went away; and God knows 
where she is now!” 

He no longer had his businesslike air; 
he was a poor man talking of his troubles, 
and muttering in the harsh dialect of 
Auvergne. 

“She deserted them. Four—that she 
had! The two youngest are like yours—it 
breaks my heart! It’s worse for the eldest 
one, who has gone almost blind. And what 
can I do for them, when I have to look 
after my business? Ah, everybody can’t 
be happy in this world!” 

He put away his goods—folding them 
without looking up, as if ashamed of his 
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emotion. Then he said without the least 
accent: 

“Thank you, madame. If I pass this 
way again, I hope you will be kind enough 
to look at my goods.” 

Then, having saluted her politely, he 
seized his whip and the horses started. 

“ Women like that ought to be sent to 
the galleys!” said Madeleine, as she went 
back into the house. “I’m glad there 
aren’t many such in this countryside. What 
a place that must be—Auvergne!” 
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Tue sky was blue next Sunday, and the 
sun shone as if it was a special occasion. 
The wind blew as if whispering, softly 
bending the heads of the wheat and run- 
ning through the stalks as if to count them; 
then rising higher and softly fluttering the 
branches of the trees. Everywhere was 
heard the sweet voices of birds. 

Madeleine walked slowly, holding Joe by 
the hand; from time to time she took him 
in her arms and carried him a little way 
along the road. Lalie, with her frizzed hair 
falling over her shoulders, trotted in front. 

A cuckoo sang in a cherry-tree by the 
side of the road. Lalie stole up on tiptoe 
to try to get a near view of the bird, but he 
flew away abruptly and perched on a dis- 
tant tree. 

“ Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” he cried. 

The little girl turned back, her eyes 
shining. 

“Néne! Do you hear him? I think I 
frightened him. How happy I am!” she 
went on, dancing in the sunshine. “ Come 
along, Joe! Let us play—come, both of 
you!” 

Joe ran ahead with his sister and imitated 
her call: 

“ Cuckoo! Where are you, cuckoo?” 

Madeleine thought, as she watched them 
running in front of her, that they were as 
well dressed as the children of the rich. 
She had put on their new stockings, and 
their little legs showed through. At the last 
moment she had sewed two rows of mother- 
of-pearl buttons on Joe’s basque, and on 
her arm she carried the pinafores she had 
bought of the pedler. 

She also had made a toilet. She wore 
her Sunday skirt and her silk blouse. When 
the wind blew, it tossed the ribbons of her 
cap about her face. She held up her head 
as she walked, and felt as happy as she 
could be. 
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At their cousin’s house, at Ouchette, they 
found half a dozen children. Lalie and Joe 
were the prettiest of all, and the women 
felt obliged to compliment Madeleine, who 
swelled with pride. They had given her a 
place at the bottom of the table, as she was 
not of the family. She took Joe on her 
lap and let him eat from her plate, saying: 

“ He’s accustomed to it; otherwise he 
won’t eat anything.” 

She talked gaily, responding to the pleas- 
antries of the men. At last she told the 
story of the Auvergne woman who had 
abandoned her children. 

The mistress of the house asked if she 
had bought the children’s garments from 
the husband of this woman. 

“ Not all of them,” replied Madeleine, 
“ but some of the things.” 

“IT went out to his wagon,” said Corbier’s 
cousin, “ but the things were too dear. We 
can’t afford to throw away money here!” 

Madeleine wanted to laugh. 

“That woman is always the same,” 
thought she. “I have never asked for 
money for their clothes. I know where the 
money is, don’t I?” 

All day this thought kept her heart light; 
and in the evening, on the way back to the 
Moulinettes, she murmured: 

“ T have money of my own. If it pleases 
me to waste it, that’s my pleasure, isn’t it? 
I have two hundred and fifty francs in the 
savings-bank. What are they for, those two 
hundred and fifty francs?” 


For some time Madeleine was perfectly 
contented with her life. 

Cuirassier had applied for another place 
as manager. While waiting for it he 
worked a little, and there was no more gos- 
sip about quarrels and fisticuffs. 

Michel was very little at the Moulinettes. 
Even on Sunday they rarely saw him. 
Madeleine was pleased. 

“He is away having a good time,” she 
thought. “He isn’t a very serious man. 
So much the better for me, provided he 
doesn’t think of marrying again. That lit- 
tle tailoress would not like to take my place 
in the house!” 

Madeleine had suffered moments of an- 
guish, but now she laughed, for her fears 
appeared to be without cause. 

Although Michel seldom spoke to her, 
when he did it was in a pleasant way. He 
gave her complete liberty; the purse was in 
her hands to buy and sell as she pleased. 
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Occasionally she tried to get him to look 
over her accounts, but Michel shook his 
head, exclaiming: 

“ Useless! Useless! 
in you.” ; 

If he had listened to her, he might have 
discovered that she deceived him. For in- 
stance, she would have told him that she 
bought a pair of galoshes for Joe, and had 
paid five francs for them. If he had paid 
any attention to this, he would have said 
that it was not possible to buy rubber shoes 
of such quality for less than twice that 

rice. 
, Also it might have been difficult for him 
to believe that she bought of the grocer in 
one month only one cake of chocolate, for 
the children always had their hands full of 
sweets, 

But Michel noticed nothing. The house 
work was done, the children were growing 
up, the farm was becoming profitable—this 
was all he wanted to know. His mind was 
too much occupied with things away from 
home to be busy about what happened in 
his own house. 

Madeleine noticed this indifference, and 
she took advantage of it. In the drawer 
of the new bureau two purses lay side by 
side. For all ordinary expenses she dipped 
into Michel’s, but when it came to treating 
the children she went to her own. She paid 
all that was spent for candies, amusements, 
fineries. It was so easy for her to do this, 
and the pleasure of the little ones lightened 
her heart. 

Only one thing kept her from being wild- 
ly extravagant—her purse was a lean one, 
and soon she would be at the end of her 
resources. 

For some years now she had not sent her 
wages to her mother, but she always gave 
her something to help her to live. She had 
also sent money to her brother while he was 
in the military service, and she still gave 
him a coin now and then. She couldn’t, 
under these conditions, grow very rich. 

There still remained her two hundred 
and fifty francs in the savings-bank, but 
she had not yet thought of drawing them 
out. 

“T have eight francs left,” she calculat- 
ed. “ All Souls is two months off, and then 
Corbier will give me my wages. As I don’t 
need to buy anything for myself, I can 
spend all I have on the children. I can 
deprive myself of a little pleasure for their 
Sake. Next winter I’ll begin to save again.” 
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I have confidence 
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One Sunday, as she was walking with the 
children along the St. Ambroise road, she 
was joined by a certain Bouju, a bachelor 
of thirty-five, who was distantly related to 
her. Walking beside her, he spoke of his 
condition, of his tastes, and of the savings 
he had put by. Then he added that she 
would be wise to marry, that she pleased 
him very much, and that he wished to offer 
to marry her himself. 

The idea of marriage struck her as so 
comical that she stopped in the road and 
began to laugh. 

Yes, he had an honest air, this Bouju, 
and her heart did not beat for any other 
man; but, all the same, she had a good 


laugh. 
XXVI 


THIs morning Madeleine was sad. The . 
evening before she had been to St. Am- 
broise and had brought the children a 
pound of miche—a sweet of which they 
used to be fond; but now they scorned it. 
Lalie especially had displayed bad humor. 
She had asked Madeleine to buy her a doll, 
a big doll that she had seen behind the win- 
dow of Blancheviraine, in the village. 

“Germaine, of Ouchette, has three 
dolls,” the child said. “ Her mother buys 
her all the dolls she wants. All I’ve got is 
Zine, and her head is broken.” 

Madeleine felt sad; but she had acted 
reasonably. All she had left was five 
francs, and the doll—for she had priced it 
—would cost three. To buy it would be 
foolish, for All Saints was still far away, 
and with only two francs left what could 
she buy? 

But this Germaine, what was she doing 
with three dolls? Her mother bought them, 
there was no doubt, just to show off! 
Madeleine worked herself into a rage. 

“That Ouchette woman, I know her! 
She’s a braggart. She makes me angry. 
Every time she sees me, what things she 
says! Three dolls? Is that the way to 
throw money away? Let her do what she 
likes, let her fine Germaine have as many 
dolls as she likes, she will never be so sweet 
and so pretty as—let them put her by the 
side of Lalie! At All Saints, if I don’t buy 
a doll for five francs, may I lose my name! 
T'll let them see!” 

A big voice sounded behind her as she 
was grumbling while stirring up the fire. 

“Well, well! I believe you’re in a 
rage!” 
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She turned, blushing. As she recognized 
her brother she burst out laughing. He had 
come in without her hearing him, and stood 
on the threshold. 

“Oh, it’s you!” said she. “Come in.” 

He stepped in, gave her a kiss, and 
laughed as he said: 

“What a fine morning! The sunshine 
falls like a benediction.” 

At the back of his blue eyes, however, a 
shadow lingered. Madeleine did not per- 
ceive it, and rejoiced to see him in such a 
good humor. 

“What brings you this way, 
brother?” 

“T’m on the way to Rivard, of the 
Grande Combe, who has sent for me. I 
made a little detour to find out how you 
are getting along. We never see you at 
Coudray.” 

“ T have my work to do,” said she; “ and 
with the children it is hard to get away.” 

Cuirassier took a chair, and began to 
speak of his prospects. For some time he 


my 


had been out of work, but this week he . 


hoped to be employed every day. 

Madeleine stopped in her work; an idea 
had leaped into her head. 

“ Without doubt he has some money,” 
thought she. “He would give me some 
willingly—if I could ask him for it!” 

Then she reflected how wrong it would 
be for her, who was young and strong, to 
take money from this poor brother, who 
had so much trouble to get his own bread. 

“ All the same, I gave him a great deal 
of money before his misfortune. Besides, 
after All Saints I will return it. I could 
buy that doll for Lalie, and how pleased 
she would be!” 

So she spoke up bravely: 


“ Then if it’s like that, brother, and you . 


work every day, just now you ought to be 
rich?” 

He gave a little start. 

“Rich? Yes, indeed!” he replied. “ If 
I earn a living, it’s about all. Yes, it’s all 
I can do. I never have a sou in my 
pocket.” 

Usually he had not to say so much; be- 
fore he had done speaking Madeleine would 
slip a coin into his hand. To-day she made 
no move to do so. 

“T’m dressed like a tramp. You see me 
in rags. I haven’t anything to smoke,” he 
added. 

Still she said nothing. Pale, and with 
tears in his eyes, he stammered: 
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“ Madeleine, listen to me. It’s hard for 
me to say it. Madeleine, you haven’t got 
a little money?” 

“Oh, you! You know well enough!” 

She threw this at him in a tone of rage, 
and then held herself motionless, dumb 
from the shock. For a moment he, too, was 
mute with surprise; then he got up. 

“Oh, well!” he said. “Then I'll say 
au revoir, sister.” 

But he had not gone three steps before « 
Madeleine had thrown her arms about his 
neck. 

“ Brother, you are not going like that? 
Wait till I explain. You mustn’t be angry 
—I am going to give you some money. 
Sometimes one speaks too quickly. Don’t 
you understand?” 

She held him tightly in her arms and 
made him sit down again. 

“Money for your tobacco—yes, I am 
going to give it to you, my poor brother!” 

Madeleine had taken her purse, and she 
drew out some money, sou by sou, as if 
regretfully. 

“ Fifteen sous—is that enough?” 

“A package of tobacco doesn’t cost as 
much as that,” he replied bitterly. 

“You are right,” said she. 

The sous lay scattered on the table. She 
took away five and then returned them, 
blushing. 

She closed her purse, and then, in order 
to forget this painful scene, she began to 
speak about her mother and her sister Fri- 
doline. She laughed at Tiennette, whom 
she had seen on the road, walking with 
Gideon. But he interrupted her. 

“ Madeleine, you don’t understand, and 
it is my fault. I have done wrong—I have 
deceived you. I don’t care for tobacco. 
As for money, I earn a little every day. I 
have some money, but not enough for what 
I want to do. Lend me twenty francs— 
lend me ten francs—lend me even five 
francs!” 

“ Five francs! That’s my whole for- 
tune!” exclaimed Madeleine. 

“T will return it as soon as I get a job. 
I will return all the money you have ever 
given me.” 

“No, you needn’t do that. I share with 
you, brother, and what I have given you is 
yours. If you return me anything, let it 
be your affection.” 

Then, unable to bear the sight of his mis- 
ery, she came to him and said sweetly in @ 
low tone: 
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** Jean, tell me! You are in great trou- 
ble. Tell me what it is, and I will help 
you. If you want money, I have a good 
deal in the savings-bank, and I will go and 
get it for you.” 

He took one of her hands and kissed it, 
pressing his lips upon it. When he spoke, 
his words issued heavily, and as if from 
between bars. 

“ Ah, yes! Poor sister! Work, use your 
hands, use your eyes! Here am I—I will 
take your money and throw it to the winds, 
and when you are old, you will be an ob- 
ject of charity!” ° 

“ Jean, do not speak in that way. You 
hurt me!” : 

“ Poor sister, do you know what becomes 
of the money you give me? Go to Chan- 
tepie and ask Violette, the dressmaker. 
When you see her, look her over from head 
to foot—look at her belt with the silver 
buckle, look at her fingers and her ears and 
her neck. On her right hand she wears a 
gold ring with brilliant stones. I bought it 
for her. On her left hand she has two 
more, and who gave her these? And who 
gave her the earrings and necklace? It 


wasn’t her mother, and it wasn’t I! And 
yet I love her, I love her!” 

“ But you are a fool, poor brother!” 

“ Yes, I am a fool, but I love her! I am 


the shame of my family. One day or other 
I shall end like a wild beast.” 

Madeleine, frightened, forced him to 
raise his head. 

“You mustn’t talk like this,” she told 
him. “What do you need? You ask for 
money—you shall have it. I will give you 
what you wish, brother, but do not talk so 
foolishly.” 

“ Money—yes, give it to me! Give me 
five francs. It will be for the last time. I 
need five francs to buy the watch that she 
wants. And then,” he added in a tone of 
despair, “some one else will offer her a 
chain. I am a coward; I am not a man. 
You say well!” 

Madeleine emptied her purse, and with- 
out saying a word put the money in his 
pocket. 

“Thank you,” said he. “ Now I must 
go. To-night, if I finish early enough at 
Rivard’s, I’ll go and buy the watch. She 
shall have it to-morrow, for she is working 
at St. Ambroise this week. Did you see her 
pass here this morning? Your master will 
have seen her! Aw revoir! No, don’t kiss 
me—don’t! I don’t deserve it.” 
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He went away, and Madeleine, weeping, 
went about her work. In a minute or two 
Lalie ran in and saw her. 

“ Ah, you’re crying now!” the child said. 
“It’s your turn; I cried yesterday. The 
good God has punished you. That will 
teach you. Now will you go and buy me 
the big doll at Blancheviraine’s?” 

Madeleine snatched up the child and 
hugged her tenderly. 

“Yes, yes. I will go! Make your mind 
easy, you shall have your doll.” 

It took her but a moment to come to this 
decision. 

At noon she spoke to Michel. 

“To-morrow I shall have to go to mar- 
ket. There are twenty pullets to sell, a 
basket of butter, and some eggs.” 

“ All right,” he said. “I will tell the 
carter to take them along.” 
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Next day, after market, Madeleine went 
to the savings-bank and drew out twenty 
francs, with which she bought, at a shop in 
the town, a doll much finer than the one at 
Blancheviraine’s. 

Returning home, she took the road by 
St. Ambroise. As she passed through the 
village, she saw through an open window 
two dressmakers, who were laughing as they 
worked. A little behind them sat another, 
a tall woman who held herself very straight, 
with her scissors in her hand, and on her 
breast Madeleine could see a dainty little 
watch. 

Madeleine’s heart choked with rage. 

“ Already! She’s got it already! When 
I see her, I'll tell her what I think. I'll 
teach her to rob Joe and Lalie!” 

The same evening she watched for Vio- 
lette, who would have to pass the Moulin- 
ettes in returning to Chantepie. But her 
watching was in vain; nor did Violette pass 
the next night, or the next after that. 

But on Friday evening, as Madeleine 
was picking vegetables in the garden, she 
heard a noise on the road. Standing up, she 

recognized the two little apprentices, who 
were laughing and talking gaily as they 
went by. She let them get out of sight, 
and then went into the road. 

At a corner of the fence, a hundred paces 
behind her, there was Violette, who had 
stopped to flirt with Michel. 

“ All right!” said Madeleine. “I will go 
a little farther off.” 

She retreated silently, went back to the 
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house, glanced at the children, and ran out 
by the back way, past the pond. 

She had not long to wait. Violette came 
along swiftly, in order to overtake the ap- 
prentices. When she came quite near, 
Madeleine, flourishing her shawl, drew into 
the middle of the road. 

“ Good evening, Mlle. Violette!” 

“ Good evening,” replied the dressmaker, 
turning out so as to pass by quickly. 

“ You seem to be in a great hurry,” said 
Madeleine. 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ All the same, I’ve something to say to 
you.” 

“ Really?” 

“It isn’t for my own pleasure, and I 
guess when you’ve heard it, it won’t be for 
yours, either.” 

“ Say it, then,” said Violette, coming to 
a full stop. She laughed dryly and ran her 
eyes over Madeleine from head to foot. 

“Why are you examining me?” asked 
Madeleine angrily. ‘ Doesn’t my style of 
dress please you?” 

“Oh, very much! My grandmother 
wears one just like it that she inherited.” 

“ You have a polite tongue!” 

“Tt’s at your service.” 

They glared at each other for a minute 
or two; then Violette drew up her pretty 
head insolently. 

“You seem to see something on me not 
quite to your taste,” she said. 

“Yes, your watch. It is very pretty.” 

“ Would you like to see it closer?” 

“Thank you, no,” said Madeleine, “I 
see it very well; it is a little watch in the 
new fashion; it isn’t a heritage like your 
grandmother’s gown.” 

“ That’s true; but whether it is new style 
or old, it isn’t your business.” 

“ Pardon! I know when you received 
that watch, and who gave it to you. You 
needn’t take the trouble to deny it, my 
beauty!” 

Violette was annoyed. The blood mount- 
ed to her cheeks, and her thin white nos- 
trils palpitated. 

“ Go on!” she said. 

“You’re not proud!” said Madeleine. 
“You wear a watch and rings that you 
haven’t paid for!” 

The other woman tossed her head and 
laughed a hard, dry laugh, like the crackle 
of a twig. 

“ You’re wrong,” said she. 
them.” 


“T paid for 
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Madeleine was horrified. 

“ Have you no shame?” she cried. “ You 
have committed a great sin. If your 
mother heard you!” 

She saw nothing but triumphant im- 
pudence in Violette’s black eyes. Knowing 
that all remonstrance would be useless, she 
changed her tone. 

“ Beginning with to-day, you will leave 
my brother alone, do you understand? 
Since you are not influenced by modesty, 
or religion—” 

Violette interrupted her. 

“T have as much of them as you have,” 
she retorted. “ You do well to vaunt your 
religion. You had better go and have your- 
self baptized!” 

“ And since you don’t fear your mother,” 
continued Madeleine, “I will keep my eye 
on you myself. Listen to me! If you tor- 
ture him any more, I know a way to punish 
you. Oh, you can laugh!” 

“Ha, ha! What do you say? You will 
punish me? I’d like to know how. You'll 
beat me, perhaps—you’re built for that. 
No? You won’t beat me? . What will you 
do, then?” 

Yes, what would she do? Madeleine 
found herself helpless under the other’s in- 
solent glance. But finally she said: 

“ First of all I will warn my brother; he 
shall know your conduct. I'll tell him that 
the same day he gave you a watch, you lis- 
tened to another sweetheart. I will tell him 
that you spent an hour to-day with Michel 
Corbier.” 

“ Now I see!” cried Violette. 
jealous!” 

“'You’re mistaken. Leave my brother in 
peace, and, for all of me, you can take any 
course you like; but if you torment him 
again—” 

“ You will spy on me! You'll take every 
way to slander me to your employer. I 
know why!” Violette in her anger ap- 
peared actually ugly. ‘“ Others have been 
jealous of me before, but never a common 
thing like you!” 

Madeleine let her go without trying to 
answer this; but Violette turned back to 
say with an evil laugh: 

“Listen to me! You are not equal to 
me in this game. Since you are not influ- 
enced by shame or religion—that’s what 
you said, isn’t it?—since you are not afraid 
of your mother, I will see about punishing 
you! And to begin, I promise to have you 
turned out of the Moulinettes!” 


“ You're 










































































Madeleine paled, and her hands went up 
to her throat. 

“ What do you say? What do you dare 
to say?” 

“ Don’t make such a noise! I am a kind 
girl. I warn you a month before All Saints, 
so that you will have time to look for an- 
other place.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know—you can’t 
imagine—” 

“Oh, yes, I can! I can imagine perfect- 
ly, and it is because I do that I will get you 
discharged. Perhaps it will teach you not 
to meddle in matters that do not concern 
you!” 

Madeleine managed to stammer: 

“Tt isn’t what you think—I’m not jeal- 
ous. It’s on account of the children. Oh, 
you couldn’t be so wicked!” 

“The children? What story is this? 
You are not their mother; you are nothing 
to them. What is the matter with you? 
You wish to fight me?” 

“ Be silent! Mlle. Violette, be silent!” 

“Mlle. Violette, now! But nothing shall 
change me. You'll have to go, and you 
shall never see the father or the children 
again. I'll forbid you to enter the house!” 

“Ah, you wretch! I could strangle 

you!” 
Madeleine threw out her hands, but the 
other woman went along quickly, her little 
head thrown back and glittering like the 
head of a viper. She tossed back over her 
shoulder: 

“ Madeléine Clarandeau, you began this. 
You made a mistake. I'll see that you re- 
member me!” 

XXVIII 


On the following Monday, Michel began 
the war. Early in the morning he found 
fault with Madeleine. At night he returned 
to the charge, without the shadow of a pre- 
text, and without even waiting until the 
farm-hands had gone out. 

The following days were the same. A 
deadly anxiety possessed Madeleine. Still, 
at times, she tried to reassure herself. 

“He would not dare,” she thought, “ to 
send me away without a reason. I think, 
too, he has become a little more patient.” 

Then Violette would pass again, and 
a the tempest would break over her 

ead. 

Madeleine never answered Michel. Fre- 
quently she did not even hear what he said. 
The blood would rush to her cheeks and 
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then rapidly ebb away. Her heart would be- 
come cold. Sometimes, after beating heav- 
ily in her breast, like the blows of a ham- 
mer, it would stop dead, and start again at 
a mad pace. Her limbs grew weak beneath 
her, and she felt strange pains, like the 
pains of death. 

When the men had gone to their work, 
she relieved her tortured heart by a flood 
of tears. She could not do her work as well 
as formerly. As she was more eager than 
ever to please Michel, she gave her atten- 
tion to the things that it was his habit to 
notice; for other things she had little time 
left. She dusted with great care the old 
trinkets on the mantelpiece, the old things 
of which she had been in charge since the 
death of Corbier’s father; but as for the 
chairs, the beds, the bureaus, she rarely 
touched them, and then with a rapid hand. 

At times she would sit down, take little 
Joe on her knee, and remain motionless for 
a minute or two. When the child would 
consent to let her cuddle him, when he slept 
on her shoulder, and his warm, sweet breath 
fanned her cheek, then she forgot all her 
troubles and enjoyed a moment of real 
happiness. 

Michel contradicted her at every oppor- 
tunity, and took every way to show that he 
was the master. One morning, in a tone 
that did not admit of a reply, he told 
Madeleine to make preparations to send 
Lalie to school after All Saints. 

Indeed it was time, for Lalie was past 
seven; but as she was still too young to go 
to St. Ambroise alone, Madeleine had suc- 
ceeded in keeping her at home. She had 
taught Lalie to read, and had bought her 
copy-books with model texts, on which the 
little one practised with the pen; and 
Madeleine was delighted to see that already ~ 
she promised to write very well. 

When October came, Michel had spoken 
of sending Lalie to school, but Madeleine 
had opposed the plan, because the child 
would have so far to go, and because winter 
was at hand. Michel had yielded; but now 
he brought the matter up again without 
giving any new reason. 

“ Lalie must go to school beginning the 
first Monday of November,” he said. “ Get 
everything ready for her.” 

“ The first Monday of November! Where 
shall I be then?” thought Madeleine. “ In 
two weeks it will be All Saints, when my 
year will end; and he has not spoken to me 
of a new agreement.” 
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One day, at table, as he was talking of 
plans for the coming year, Michel said 
bruskly: 

“ As for you, Madeleine, what have you 
decided?” 

She did not answer, but turned her back 
and pretended to be fixing the fire. 

“ Tt’s time to know,” said he. “I would 
like to have it settled at once. If you in- 
tend to stay on, I’d better tell you it won’t 
be at the same wages. I intend to pay 
less.” 

He spoke in a loud, ugly voice, as if he 
did not want her services, but wished the 
break to come from her rather than from 
himself. The men listened in amazement. 
Gideon said nothing, but his eyes showed 
anger. 

“You are no doubt able to earn good 
wages,” Michel went on; “ but it isn’t con- 
venient for me to give you such high pay.” 

Madeleine kept her back turned and 
asked in a low voice: 

“ What are you willing to give?” 

He hesitated, for he had not expected 
the direct question. At last he said: 

“ Two hundred francs-—that is the most 
I will give.” 

Madeleine faced him at once. 

“TI accept,” she said. “The agreement 
is made.” 

Michel started. He opened his mouth 
to say something; but seeing the hands 
stare at him, he blushed, and replied in a 
hoarse voice: 

“Very good! My word has been given. 
We needn’t speak of it again.” 

That day Madeleine’s appetite came 
back. She did her work with a light heart, 
and when night came she slept eight hours 
at a stretch. 

Next day the attitude of the farmer was 
so harsh that her anxiety returned, all the 
worse for having disappeared for a little 
while. 

It appeared that she would not be able 
to remain at the Moulinettes, in spite of all 
the agreements in the world. It made no 
difference how humble, mute, and cowardly 
she might be, she could not escape from 
Michel’s unreasoning hostility. 

She had never been sick in her life, but 
she felt that she was going to be. She 
could not sleep, she could not eat, a strange 
lassitude paralyzed her limbs. 

One morning, Gideon rose earlier than 
usual and found the front door open. As 


he went out, astonished, he stumbled on 
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Madeleine, who was sitting on the ground, 
fighting against a fainting fit. 


Evening was falling—a beautiful Octo- 
ber evening, like those of summer, but of a 
wistful beauty, more intimate, more sensi- 
tive. The wind, which had been high dur- 
ing the day, and had swept away innu- 
merable leaves, had dropped; but the leaves 
which clung to the upper branches still 
trembled, reddened in the golden mist 
thrown about them by the last rays of the 
setting sun. 

Michel was calculating the time by the 
lengthening of the shadows. He had been 
working in the meadow behind the build- 
ings, trimming the hedges and cutting off 
the dead branches from tree and shrub. 
With broad strokes of his scythe he was 
now cutting down the dried weeds and 


From time to time he straightened up to 
listen if any one was passing along the road. 
Violette had to pass on her way back to 
St. Ambroise, and he was waiting for her. 
It was nearly time for her to appear. 

“When the mist begins to rise from the 
pond she will be passing, and I shall see 
her!” he thought. 

His bad humor rose again as he heard 
the voice of Madeleine raised in the house. 
How did it happen that she was still there? 
He could not send her away at the end of 
her time, for the new agreement was made, 
and he would not break his word. What a 
mistake he had made in not dismissing her, 
as Violette had urged him to do! 

It was all his own fault. From the first 
he had permitted this girl to rule over his 
house, and now she thought and acted as if 
she were its mistress. Oh, well, they would 
see! 

“I am the master, and the only master. 
They will begin to laugh at me if I don’t 
get rid of her. I will compel her to go— 
she deserves to be sent away—it is only 
right!” 

He kept saying these things to renew his 
resolution. When Violette was with him, 
his resentment flamed high; but when he 
was alone he had to fan it to keep it burn- 
ing. He couldn’t help remembering Made- 
leine’s three years of devoted service. He 
couldn’t help thinking of his well-kept 
house and his happy children. These things 
were not so easily forgotten. 

Michel laid down his scythe, got a pitch- 
fork, and gathered the twigs and weeds that 

















he had cut into a great heap. To this he 
touched a match, A bright flame started, 
curling up to the top of the pile, eating the 
dried leaves and setting the branches crack- 
ling in its path. Then it fell back, and a 
thick smoke, born of the green branches, 
slowly mounted. 

Lalie, who was playing in the farm-yard, 
saw the flame and ran to the back of the 
house. 

“Néne! Néne! There’s a big fire in 
the meadow; I am going to see it.” 

“No, stay here,” Madeleine told her. 
“You can see from here. If you go nearer, 
you may be burned.” 

Michel heard what Madeleine said, and 
thought it very prudent. Immediately he 
reproached himself for commending her, 
and an ugly spirit made him call: 

“Lalie, come and see my bonfire!” 

The words were not a kindly invitation, 
but a cry of defiance, and he shouted them 
so that Madeleine would be sure to hear. 
Lalie started to join him at once, calling 
back: 

“I’m going, Néne; papa said I might.” 

Michel was feeding the fire with other 
bits of twigs and dry rubbish gathered up 
in the meadow. Every time he added fresh 
fuel to the fire the crackling flames burst 
up anew, and innumerable sparks darted 
upward, 

Lalie ran around the fire, clapping her 
hands. She found a little treasure of chest- 
nuts that Michel had gathered, and began 
to roast them on some hot embers that she 
drew out of the fire. While they were cook- 
ing, the child ran back and forth through 
the smoke. 

“ Don’t go too near,” said Michel. “ The 
flame might reach you.” 

The little one stopped running, and with 
a branch pulled out her chestnuts. 

At the other end of the meadow there 
was a heap of brush, and Michel went to 
fetch it on his pitchfork; but just as he lift- 
ed it with his fork, he dropped it again, 
and hurried out into the road. Violette was 
in sight. 

As soon as she saw him, she stopped, let- 
ting the two apprentices go on. 

“ Good evening,” said she. “Then you 
heard me coming?” 

“ My mind is full of you the whole day, 
and when you are coming toward me I 
hear your footfall,” Michel replied. “TI 
hear with my heart a hundred times farther 
than with my ear!” 
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Violette pretended to be confused, and 
murmured: 

“ When it comes to paying a compliment, 
no one can beat you!” 

“That’s because no one has such a 
strong feeling. If you knew how slowly 
the hours go with me when you are not 
near me!” 

She smiled and came close to him. 

“Tt’s the same with me,” said she. “I 
think of you. I’m glad to meet you to- ~ 
night, for I have something to say. I’ve ~ 
found a servant for you—a settled woman 
who can come at once at All Saints.” 

Michel gave an angry gesture. 

“T let myself be nicely trapped the other 
morning!” he said. 

“What do you mean? Who trapped 
you?” 

“T made a new bargain for a year with 
the servant who is with me.” 

Violette gave a start, as if she had trod- 
den on a thorn. Impatience showed in her 
eyes. 

“You’re joking!” said she. “ You’re 
trying to make me laugh!” 

“ Unhappily it’s true.” 

“ After what you promised me?” 

“Yes. This is the way it happened—I 
offered her ridiculously low wages, and she 
snapped me up at once. I only did it to 
avoid openly insulting her.” 

“Tt seems that you prefer to let her in- 
sult me!” . 

She started to go, and Michel p 
with her. 

“ Violette! Violette! I beg you not to 
blame me for it! I made you a promise, 
and I shall try to keep it. I will finda 
way!” 

“The way is simple enough—at All 
Saints take the servant I’ve found for you.” 

“It isn’t possible now. I have made an 
agreement.” 

“ And does that prevent you?” 

“Yes, at our house we have never gone 
back on a bargain; but perhaps she will go 
away of herself. I would prefer it that 
way.” 

“T wouldn’t!” declared Violette. “If 
you really mean to drive her out, you can 
find plenty of reasons. In the first place, 
she robs you.” 

“ That, no,” said Michel. 

She looked at him pityingly, and began 
to repeat the scandals spread by Boiseriot. 
As he shook his head incredulously, she 
waxed impatient and said sharply: 
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“ Any way, I’m through. If you want 
me to listen to your compliments, you’ll 
have to get an older servant!” 

Michel seized her hands and held her 
close to him. 

“ Violette! Violette! It is understood, 
it will arrange itself. If you will consent, 
it’s you who shall be mistress of my house, 
and the domestic shall be the one you 
choose. Listen to me!” 

She tossed her head, but he continued to 
plead. 

“You know how much I love you. If 
you love me, why do you delay becoming 
my wife? Why do you wait and waste our 
youth?” 

Violette had no time to answer his ques- 
tion. In the evening silence there rose a 
sharp, agonized cry—a prolonged cry of 
pain and terror; and then another, deeper, 
raucous, like the roar of a beast that has 
been robbed of her young. 

Michel’s knees gave way beneath him. 
He threw out his hands, crying in a terrible 
voice: 

“ Unhappy man that I am, my little one 
is on fire!” 

He ran, leaping through the hedge and 
dashing across the meadow, to where a 
cloud of smoke was twisting about a living 
torch. 

Madeleine, too, was running to the spot. 
At the sound of the child’s cry she had 
thrown. herself out of the house and rushed 
toward the sound with incredible swiftness; 
and from her throat there issued an an- 
swering cry, hoarse and fierce, like the 
death howl of a wolf. 

Apron in hand, she threw herself on the 
child, rolled with her on the grass, extin- 
guishing the flames with wild beatings of 
her hands and with all her strong body. 
When she rose from the ground, Lalie was 
in her arms, tossing and moaning pitifully. 

Michel arrived, trembling and sobbing, 
but Madeleine took no notice of him. With 
naked feet and hair streaming wildly, she 
ran this way and that, aimlessly, bounding 
and leaping like a madwoman. 

As Michel pursued her, she darted to- 
ward the pond, holding her burden aloft, 
and exposing the child’s burns to the wind. 
Then she disappeared behind a hedge, and 
then reappeared. 

Violette had run into the meadow also, 
keeping close to Michel. Madeleine, with 
terrible eyes, charged straight at the couple. 
They shrank away from her, thinking her 


insane, and fearing that she would bite and 
tear them. 

With her hair flying in the wind, she 
leaped past them and hurried to the house 
with her tragic, wailing burden. 


XXIX 


THE doctor came next day at dawn. The 
child’s wailings still sounded endlessly. At 
times they sank, and it seemed as if she 
might be going to die; but suddenly she 
would rally, and would cry in a tone more 
piercing than ever: 

“Néne! It hurts! Cure me, Néne!” 

The doctor examined the suffering little 
body. The fire had caught her skirt, prob- 
ably while the child was kneeling to watch 
her chestnuts roast. The edge of the cot- 
ton dress, blowing out forward, had blazed 
like paper, and the flame had scorched her 
face and hands and neck and burned off 
her hair. The left side was the worst. A 
few seconds more, and her whole body 
would have been seared. 

“ She is not in danger,” said the doctor. 
“ Her burns seem to be superficial; but you 
got there just in time!” 

He was a young man with a braggadocio 
air. He made his examination, as Made- 
leine thought, too much as a matter of 
course, too quickly, and too roughly. When 
he ended it, he clapped his hands as if he 
was very well satisfied. 

“Tt will be nothing — very painful, of 
course, but it isn’t necessary to be fright- 
ened. Listen to me, madame. You are 
trembling, you’re unnerved—it is foolish. 
Do asIdo. This is nothing to me, and her 
cries are nothing. One must control oneself 
—that’s all!” 

Michel, listening to the wailings of his 
child, made an effort to be polite. He nod- 
ded his head to indicate that he approved 
of the doctor’s words, half of which he did 
not understand. 

The man babbled on about cases he had 
witnessed in the hospital at Paris—cases of 
really serious burns. 

“ Really serious burns!’”’ Madeleine burst 
out. “ Then cure this child’s trifling ones! 
Since you know so much, see if you can 
keep her from suffering!” 

The little doctor pretended to laugh, but 
he was annoyed. As he went away, he said 
to Michel: 

“ Your domestic has bad manners, eh?” 

As soon as the doctor had gone, Made- 
leine summoned Gideon. 
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“ Run you to Hardilas,” said she, “ and 
bring Red Julie, who treats burns. We 
must try everything.” 

Michel heard her. 

“ What can she do more than the doc- 
tor?” he asked. 

Madeleine did not appear to hear him. 
She had not yet spoken to him since the 
accident. 

“ The day of witches is past,” he said, a 
little more loudly. 

Still she paid no attention. 
courage and drew near the bed. 

“Madeleine, you must be dead of fa- 
tigue. I will take your place. I can hold 
the child’s head as well as you, and if it is 
necessary to walk with her I will walk with 
her. Do you hear, Madeleine?” 

She turned her head toward him, but she 
answered not a word, and her look was so 
implacable that Michel drew back. 

The witch from Hardilas came in the 
morning. She was half blind, very old, 
very dirty, and evil-looking. She was quite 
ready with her advice, her remedy being 
three spiders, three lizards, three caterpil- 
lars cut into seven pieces and mixed with a 
few drops of oil, all to be squeezed into a 
little bag and placed under the pillow. 

“Do you hear, my daughter—under the 
pillow.” 

“ Yes, yes, I hear,” said Madeleine. 

* And now,” the witch went on, “ I must 
ask you to go away.” 

“ Where must I go?” Madeleine inquired. 

“ Get out of the house. I must breathe 
on the burns and say words that you should 
not hear. Come, go away!” 

The old woman was growing impatient. 
She stepped up to the bed and roughly 
pulled back the covers. Lalie, who had be- 
come quieter, uttered a cry. 

“ Néne! ” 

“ T’m here, darling.” 

“Néne! She makes me afraid.” 


He took 


“ No wonder!” cried Madeleine. “ Why 


are you so rough? If you come to do the 
child harm, you must tell me so.” 

The old woman took a high tone; she 
was used to being flattered, and had been 
welcomed in so many houses that she had 
ended in believing in her own powers of 
sorcery. She drew back, making weird ges- 
tures, and menacing the pair. 

Lalie was frightened at this ugly old wo- 
man who waved her withered hands. 

“Have you finished calling on your evil 
spirits?” said Madeleine, and pushed her so 
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rudely toward the door that the old sor- 
ceress lost her breath. 

Michel saw her get rid of the woman. 
As she drew near, Madeleine cried: 

“ Everybody tries to harm this poor little 
one—first the young doctor, and then this 
old creature. I have seen enough, more 
than enough, of all of them. Keep them 
out, keep them away, I say!” 

“ But it was you yourself who sent for 
her to come,” Michel stammered. 

She paid no attention to this observation; 
she did not seem to have heard it. Her 
eyes took on a steely glare; she stretched 
forth her arms and flourished her strong 
hands. ° 

“T want to see nobody here—nobody! 
The first one who comes, I’ll do him an 
injury!” 

For a week the house was in a state of 
siege. The hands ate in Michel’s room; to 
enter it they had to pass by the door of the 
sick chamber, and they did ‘so on their tip- 
toes. Madeleine did not trouble herself 
about them; she did not bother about the 
kitchen, or the house, or the live stock, and 
in fact she did no work at all. So long as 
the wailing of the child was heard she sat 
on the edge of the bed, obstinate, jealous, 
threatening with eyes large and dry. 

On the morning of All Saints, however, 
as the child had fallen into a deep slumber, 
she opened the door and went into the liv- 
ing-room. The men were finishing break- 
fast. Michel had just counted out their 
wages, and he was pouring out some wine, 
for Gideon was leaving that day for his 
regiment. 

They looked at her, not knowing what to 
say. Finally Michel asked: 

“Ts the child sleeping? She passed a 
quiet night, it seemed to me.” 

He waited anxiously for her answer, 
which did not come. She turned to Gideon, 

“So you are leaving us!” she said. 
“Where are they taking you, my poor 
man?” 

“ Not to the end of the world!” Gideon 
replied cheerfully. ‘“ I am going to Angers, 
to a dragoon regiment.” 

“Tt will be sad for me,” said she, “ not 
to see you here any more.” 

“T hope that he will come to pay us a 
visit when he gets his leave,” Michel ven- 
tured. Then he placed on the table a little 
pile of louis. “ Here are your wages, too, 
Madeleine. You may have need of them.” 

“T thank you,” she said. “ Yes, I have 
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need of them.” She took a louis and held 
it out to Gideon. “ You are going to St. 
Ambroise, aren’t you? Do me the kindness 
to stop in at Blancheviraine’s and choose 
something pretty to please the little one— 
something pretty, you understand, and then 
bring it to me.’ 

“ ] will,” said the young man, “ and you 
shall have it this evening.” 

Michel had turned very red, but he did 
not dare to voice a protest. 

“ Stop in at the doctor’s, too, will you?” 
he suggested timidly. “ Tell him I should 
like to see him here again.” 

“ What to do—to make Lalie suffer? It’s 
mething to that gentleman to see children 
suffer!” 

“ Well, let him go to the other doctor— 
the old one.” 

“Oh, well, send for him if you want 
him,” said Madeleine. 

The other doctor came about noon. He 
was a timid little old man, who had no 
great reputation. He did not like to see a 
wound, for the sight of blood made him ill. 
They said that his long practise had not 
taught him much. But this was to be said 
for him—that if he cured few of his pa- 
tients, he very seldom killed any of them. 

Lalie was asleep as he stood by her bed. 

“ Poor little one!” he whispered. “ She 
sleeps—don’t awaken her. She was burned, 
you say? Poor little woman, she has suf- 
fered a martyrdom. I will not disturb her. 
You use olive oil on the burns?” 

“ Olive oil, yes,” said Madeleine; “ that’s 
what I put on her.” 

She sat by the side of the bed. Her legs 
had grown weak, her head heavy. The 
gentle murmur of the doctor’s voice soothed 
her. 

“ That is all that can be done. Keep on 
with it, and try not to rub the skin when 
you apply it. The hands show the worst 
burns, and the left cheek. There will be 
no marks—at least, I hope not. Such a 
pretty little girl, it would be a pity to have 
her disfigured. Try to distract her now, 
and get her to eat. She will get well quick- 
ly—oh, yes, yes, I tell you so. It’s a pleas- 
ure to care for these little ones. How she 
sleeps! She has not slept well the past 
nights?” 

As he turned to get Madeleine’s answer, 
he saw that she slept also. Broken with 
fatigue, she slept with mouth open, almost 
without breathing, and she was as white as 
if she were dead. 
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The doctor pointed out her weariness to 
Michel, and then, saying ‘“‘ Hush!” he went 
out of the room on his tiptoes. 


In a brief time Lalie grew better, and 
was gay again; but the fire, nevertheless, 
had left ineffaceable traces. Her hair grew 
out, and her right cheek renewed its white- 
ness and suppleness; but a great scar re- 
mained on the left cheek—a mark for life. 
Her hands, too—the pretty little hands 
with the pink nails—were covered with a 
skin too thin, and not flexible enough. 
Worst of all, the fingers would never com- 
pletely open. 

As for Madeleine, she did not wholly re- 
cover from the shock. It was as if her 
heart had been scorched in the fire; certain 
fibers of it were dry and dead. 

Apart from the children, nothing inter- 
ested her. She was again mistress of the 
house. Without a word, Michel submitted 
to her cold authority; he was more cowed 
before her than the farm-hands. She man- 
ifested no unfriendliness toward him in her 
words; but sometimes, when he appeared 
most humble and most amiable, the cruel 
memory passed through her mind, and she 
stared at her master with hard, unforgiving 
eyes. 

Winter came. Joe had the measles. 


XXX 


BolserioT was taking coffee at Violette’s. 
They had breakfasted together, Violette’s 
mother being detained on a nursing case in 
the village. 

With all his tried cunning Boiseriot ques- 
tioned Violette. Each word he spoke hid 
a snare which he felt sure would catch her; 
but thus far she had avoided them all. As 
for reading the truth in her eyes, that was 
impossible. 

“She has her nerve this morning,” 
thought Boiseriot. “I shall never succeed 
in finding out what she is thinking!” 

Finally he lost patience. 

“ Well, my goddaughter,” he said, “ you 
are not easy to confess! Whoever suc- 
ceeds in making you talk will be cleverer 
than I am.” Then he dropped his tone of 
vexation, and attacked directly. “To get 
your confession one needs a wise old parish 
priest who understands human nature. It 
shouldn’t be a young priest, should it, little 
one?” 

Violette turned her head quickly. She 
paled, and her words hissed out. 
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“ What are you driving at?” 

He looked surprised. 

“T really believe you are angry. What 
have I said? I don’t see—” 

She interrupted him rudely. 

“Don’t play the innocent! It was to 
shame me, was it, that you came to break- 
fast here? I am not in the humor to give 
you that pleasure!” 

She rose and briskly replaced the glasses 
on the dresser. He drummed on the table, 
waiting for the storm to pass. 

“ Ah, you wish to teach me a lesson!” 
she went on. “‘ Violette, they say this; 
Violette, they say that ’—well, what do I 
care? I laugh at them all!” 

Suddenly Violette broke a glass. This 
calmed her; she whirled about, shouting 
with laughter. 

“ Ah, godfather, you are right, just the 
same—the young priest was not clever!” 

“JT don’t understand,” said Boiseriot. 
“Ts there really a story? I know nothing 
about it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. She drew 
near him; in her eyes burned a flame of in- 
solence. She wanted to say to him: 

“ You lie! You always lie. I sometimes 
tell the truth. You know very well there 
has been here a rosy young priest with 
silken hair and hands white as sugar. He 
came to see me often, sometimes he stayed 
all day. Because of his hair, his hands, his 
innocent eyes, I wanted to wake him up. 
I swung my skirts about him, and little by 
little he was caught—like the others. He 
kept coming, but the thought of sin tor- 
mented him, made him do foolish things. 
Now he has gone away—far away, I don’t 
know where; and I’m left to face down the 
scandal. But what do I care?” 

She wished, out of bravado, to cry out 
all this, but she did not. What she said 
was: 
“You know nothing, godfather? Then 
you came to hear the news?” 

“Tf you wish to tell me. They say you 
no longer have apprentices?” 

“That is true, and I have no trade, 
either; and what is sadder, I have no more 
sweethearts.” 

“ Oh—that!” 

“That is something to cry about. But 
don’t worry about me—you have a gay 
goddaughter.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“ Become a nun in a strange country, 
where all day long I shall pray for you. 
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You need it! But here’s another idea— 
I’m going to get married!” 

“To whom?” 

“ Yes, at the moment when I haven’t any 
more sweethearts I am going to take a hus- 
band. I’ll turn the goods; the wrong side 
has a lot of wear in it. What do you think 
of my plan, godfather?” 

“T think you are laughing at me.” 

She burst into another laugh. 

“Ts it true you have no sweethearts?” 
Boiseriot went on. “ Doésn’t Clarandeau 
lay in wait for you on the road? And what 
of Michel Corbier? Don’t you listen to 
him any more?” 

She did not answer. 

“You boasted that you were going to 
have that servant at the Moulinettes dis- 
charged; but I hear she is there yet. You 
told me that she had shamed you, and I 
believed—” 

Violette shot a bitter question. 

“ What have you to do with that great 
ninny?” 

Boiseriot slowly drank the last drops of 
his coffee. 

“ How good it is!” said he. “ You know 
how to make good coffee. You are a good 
housekeeper.” 

Violette kept her mocking eyes on him, 
He jested about her future husband. 

“He will be a brave man,” said he. 
“You'll make him stand around. There 
will be five hundred devils in his house. I 
should like to know him. Perhaps it will 
be Clarandeau?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Violette. 

“If he only had a government position! 
But that doesn’t come quickly. Perhaps it 
will be Michel Corbier?” 

“Perhaps! He will be one of those two 
—either one is brave enough. Do you 
know that your former master isn’t un- 
pleasing to me? If it is he, the servant will 
go this time, and that will please you, eh?” 

Boiseriot -rose. 

“ Are you laughing at me? Or are you 
speaking the truth? I am never sure of 
you. Any one who can guess what you are 
going to do—” 

“ Will be cleverer than you are! You’ve 
said that already. Well, he will be cleverer 
than I am myself. You're going? Ax 
revoir! When you come again, perhaps I 
shall have some news for you!” 

On the road Boiseriot thought: 

“ She will marry—how can she do other- 
wise? She will take one of those two men, 
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who know nothing about her. The one she 
jilts will think himself in hell, but the other 
will surely be there! It’s going to be quite 


amusing. 

And Violette, at her window, thought: 

“T shall marry—I must. I'll have to 
take one of those two blind and deaf fel- 
lows. Afterwards I shall arrange my life 
to suit me!” 

Having cleared the table,-she sat down 
at her machine to sew. Slowly she began 
to unroll the silk thread on her bobbin. 
Her thoughts moved slowly, too. They 
mingled, knotted, untied; they would not 
run like a good spool of thread. 

She was eaten by regret. Why had she 
played with the young priest? Especially 
when he fell on his knees like one possessed, 
why had she yielded to his wild demands? 

Had she actually loved this youth with 
his white skin and dreamy eyes? The 
boldness of the pair had rendered a scandal 
inevitable. 

Now there was an emptiness around her. 

The scandal had indeed been suppressed 
on account of the disgrace that fell on the 
church. Everything possible had been done 
to keep it from the ears of the other sects; 
but all the same, tongues had wagged at 
Chantepie. 
Violette’s two little apprentices had 
promptly been taken away by their parents. 
The Catholic women had sought another 
dressmaker, and even her former sweet- 
hearts fell away from this compromised 
girl. 

What could she do? She was actually 
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face to face with want. It had not yet 
appeared in the house, but it would be 
there to-morrow. 

Violette thought and thought. The city 
was there, she knew, ready to welcome girls 
of her kind. The city! Beautiful houses, 
bright dresses, electric lights, festivals! 
Ah, the dream mounted to her head like a 
flight of larks. 

Yes, but there were chances to run, pov- 
erty to risk; while here, by marrying a fool 
she would be safe. 

If Jean Clarandeau had secured a good 
position and a pension — but no, he was 
doomed to be unfortunate always. 

The other, then—Michel Corbier? He 
was in easy circumstances; he owned sunny 
acres. He was a Dissenter, and it would be 
wonderful if she could bring him back into 
the church—and she would return with 
him. She would return, not humbly, under 
the contempt of men, but proudly, holding 
her head high. On account of this victory 
for the faith, she would be honored all 
through the parish. 

“T will marry him! I shall have a large 
house, where people will work under my 
orders. I needn’t wait any longer than I 
wish!” : 

The thread was wound on the bobbin, 
the sewing-machine was ready to work; but 
Violette put away the unfinished dress. 
She looked for a perfumed box, found it 
among a litter of things, and took out a 
sheet of paper. Laying this on the table 
of her machine, she rapidly wrote to Michel 
Corbier. 





SINCE OUR LIPS MET 


Since our lips met 
I have no thought but you; 


‘Twere better to forget, 
If I but knew 


For you ‘twere better, too. 


Teach me the way! 
For you ’tis easier far; 


But how forget the ray 
Of your bright star, 


That shines both night and day? 


For me, I fear, 
Till out of heaven you fade, 


Still on my heart, dear sphere, 
The track you made 


Is written blinding clear! 





Richard Leigh 































The Life He 


Didn’t Want | 


A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


By George 


A THOROUGHLY seasoned traveler 


of Polynesia will probably assure 

you that cannibalism is as dead in 
the South Seas as are two-thirds of the na- 
tive populations of a century ago. But ask 
him about Bahiti, in the Marquesas—about 
the tribe that has taken to the hills and 
stayed there from the beginning of the 
French domination of the group. 

“ Well,” he will probably say, looking as 
wise as he dares, “‘ I wouldn’t want to say 
about Bahiti. You see, it’s a beastly wart 
of an island, anyhow. Down on the beach 
where the people live, they’ve always some 
infernal disease. The chances are, if you 
land there, your captain will not let you 
back on the ship for fear of quarantine at 
the next port.” 

That’s Bahiti, where Martin Reilly, the 
beach-comber, stayed because he hoped it 
would kill him quicker than any other place 
he could get to. 

Of course, a beach-comber isn’t likely to 
be so notoriously heroic. A beach-comber 
who has a weakness for trade gin is that 
much worse. A beach-comber who actually 
prays for death because life isn’t worth liv- 
ing and he cannot make it so, because he 
figures correctly that his chances of life 
everlasting are in inverse ratio to his re- 
maining days on earth, since he cannot stop 
getting worse all the time—if you get that, 
it must sound like the limit. 

But the late Lord Tennyson wrote a long 
poem about a beach-comber named Enoch 
Arden; and the literary lights thought so 
well of it that we had to read it in high 
school away back in my time. And old 
Enoch didn’t really do so much better than 
Martin Reilly with an experience which 
was about as raw a deal as this tough world 
reserves for her most unlucky citizens. But 
of course this isn’t poetry; and truth com- 
pels us to admit that Martin failed to do 
the thing so gracefully as Enoch. Martin 
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must have been about thirty years younger 
than the late Captain Arden; and youth 
takes such things harder than age does. 

Martin had builded his life around Mar- 
garet Carrol, from the time when her blond 
curls bobbed beside his black ones as two 
six-year-olds toddled down Jay Street, East 
Orange, to St. Rose’s School. His mother, 
God rest her soul, wanted him to be a 
priest; but he couldn’t see a career which 
Margaret could not share. 

It was that way right through. He had 
been engaged to Margaret a year when they 
notified him to appear before the board of 
examiners in July, 1917. His little real- 
estate business was coming on splendidly— 
it bade fair to support Margaret well in an- - 
other six or eight months, and to be big 
enough for a family about as fast as a fam- 
ily could be raised. 

He passed the examination Class A right 
through. I guess he was about as glad as 
the average man about it. He didn’t want 
to marry Margaret until he could get back, 
then; but she was as much in love with him 
as he with her, and she insisted on fixing 
things to be his widow, if anything hap- 
pened, rather than a mourning spinster for 
life. 

It was two months after the hurried wed- 
ding before he really went away. For the 
better part of a year the letters came 
through both ways rather well. Martin 
got one that nearly threw him off the water- 
wagon to celebrate the fact that he was the 
father of a boy. And then— 

A whole year later Martin jumped off a 
ship in Hoboken, and fairly sprinted for the 
Hudson Tubes in his eagerness to reach 
East Orange and to find out for sure that it 
was nothing worse than the shockingly de- 
fective postal service that had kept him 
without another word from his little family. 

That last letter had mentioned a little of 
what was happening at home to rents, and 
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the possibility that Margaret and her par- 
ents would have to move. Arrived in New- 
ark and at the trolley terminal, Martin de- 
cided he had better telephone Tom Carrol, 
whose job in the First National was the 
kind from which a man doesn’t move. He 
had just turned toward the booths nearest 
the street door of the Terminal Building, 
when Tom himself dashed in. 

Tom, all togged up in a high hat and the 
top of morning dress, was on his way some- 
where in a hurry. When Martin grabbed 
him, Tom’s astonished gasp held little of 
glad welcome in it. 

“ My God! Aren’t you dead?” 

“Tl say I’m not!” Martin laughed, as 
he pumped his brother-in-law’s hand. 

But Tom did not laugh; and Martin 
quit in about fifteen seconds. It took Tom 
just that long to explain a splendid reason 
why Martin should be dead. 

He was hurrying to Margaret’s wedding 
with David Garrity. Of course it would be 
David Garrity! David was a fine young 
man. Martin had always wondered, hap- 
pily, how Margaret could fail to see David 
in the first place. Her family had not 
failed that way. You may have worn Gar- 
tity shoes. 

All told, we’ve always felt that a man, 
dealt the Enoch Arden situation, was pretty 
much bound to play the hand Enoch’s way, 
at least to the extent of dropping out of the 
game. It would be the deuce and all to 
try to live with a woman who had shown 
a capacity for marrying some one else. 
Marital love is egotistic. You can marry 
a widow and kid yourself that you are sec- 
ond choice only in point of time; but it 
spoils the thing entirely to have proof posi- 
tive that your wife could marry Sore one 
else after she has seen you. 

No, Martin was not exactly noble and 
forgiving, like Enoch. He didn’t go away 
in order that Margaret might live happily 
with the man of her choice—second choice, 
that is. Not at all! He went away, right 
after he met Tom, because he was too mad 
to do anything else. He went fast and fu- 
riously, in the general direction of the well- 
known dogs, after warning Tom never to 
reveal to his sister that she was not a 
widow. m 


Mart1n, who had never been a drinking 
man, proceeded to celebrate his unexpected 
and undesired freedom in a long-distance 
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drunk that wound up in a hospital in San 
Francisco. By the time they turned him 
loose from there, he was sobered from his 
rage as well as from the moonshine stuff; 
but it was seven weeks by the calendar 
since Margaret’s second wedding-day. 

Incidentally, Martin had neglected to 
wait for formal mustering out, and was not 
sure how his Uncle Sam might be taking his 
A. W. O. L. There did not seem much to 
do but to drift right on. 

But his anger did not endure. Before 
he left the hospital he had forgiven Mar- 
garet. Thinking things over, he recalled 
that Tom had said Uncle Sam had fur- 
nished the very best proof of his death— 
Margaret had collected his war insurance. 
After all, with nearly seventy thousand 
deaths and a quarter-million casualties, and 
two million men sending word home from 
a war-torn country across the ocean, it is 
little wonder that mistakes were made. 
There were almost as many Reillys in the 
army as Smiths, and not a few of them were 
Martin Reillys. 

A clever but dishonest author had col- 
lected the war insurance from Margaret 
with an eloquent prospectus about some 
oil-land. The Carrols were not rich enough 
to favor the notion of supporting the widow 
and orphan, while Dave Garrity was willing 
and anxious to take her from their hands. 
Martin could console himself with guesses 
as to the amount of pressure that had hur- 
ried Margaret into a second marriage. 

Of course, he knew now that he had 
done wrong to let her enter upon that mar- 
riage when he might have stopped it in 
time. Still, though it could never be a real 
one, it was probably better to leave Mar- 
garet and her new husband in ignorance 
about it than to tell them the truth at this 
late date. 

So Enoch Arden didn’t have so much on 
Martin Reilly after all, when Martin set- 
tled down from the first shock of the thing. 
But forgiving Margaret—even saying some 
prayers for her happiness in life, and some 
more for their child, who was likely to fare 
well by the change—this was not providing 
Martin Reilly with an objective in further 
living. Even Tennyson dared not make the 
old captain start rustling up a million or 
two to leave to his family, with the infor- 
mation that he hadn’t been so dead as they 
su 


Martin Reilly drifted. He drifted west- 
ward until West was East; and the West 
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that is East is a bad place to drift in. The 
only use there is for driftwood is in a fire- 
place. It puts lovely tints into the flames. 

Martin never meant to get to drinking 
again. He was religious by nature and by 
training; but there were many times when 
he went too long without the price of white 
man’s food, and then picked up only the 
price of white man’s trade gin, which is 
much cheaper than the proper kind of food 
for a stomach weak from fasting. 

After that one big outbreak that lasted 
all the way from Newark to Frisco, I doubt 
if Martin ever took a first drink when a 
doctor wouldn’t have prescribed it for him 
as medicine. 

But first drinks grew less and less suf- 
ficient. There is no doubt that Martin was 
due for a drunkard’s grave, instead of the 
top-notch funeral that Enoch Arden got. 
None knew it better than Martin himself; 
and his religious training assured him that 
he need drift only a little farther to fulfil 
driftwood’s destiny in adding lurid tints to 
the flames of a hereafter in the wrong place. 
While individual man has no right of life 
and death over even himself, the wish to 
die may be as pious as prayer for any other 
change of circumstance. 


Ill 


More than ever Martin wished it on that 
Monday morning when Pére Barsecon sent 
for him to tell him about the annual victim 
of the cannibal feast, and about Gaston 
Uila. 

For the second time in six weeks, Martin 
had begun to drink on Saturday evening 
and had discovered that Sunday had been 
entirely missing from his calendar. It must 
be borne in mind that trade gin is awful 
stuff; and no longer would any of the white 
men on Bahiti give Martin a job that could 
.. buy him white man’s liquor. 

And now I must tell you about those can- 
nibals of Bahiti’s hills. Pére Barsecon says 
they are cannibals. Pére Barsecon has 
been on Bahiti ten times longer than any 
other white man ever stayed. He is the 
authority. 

He has the confidence of some of those 
hill savages who come down from their fast- 
nesses to trade on the shore, secure in the 
foolish white man’s justice, which will not 
prosecute the individual against whom no 
individual crime can be proved. He knows 
better than the president, who denies that 
anything like cannibalism can exist under 
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his rule. Pére Barsecon insists that every 
year, at the harvest moon, some one of the 
peaceful dwellers on the beach vanishes 
from view to grace the feast of the vengeful 
highlanders who hold the whites as invad- 
ing foreigners, and the friendly, civilized 
natives below as traitors. 

Cannibalism, Pére Barsecon explains, has 
probably never been practised from mere 
hunger, save in desperate famine, or for any 
taste for a peculiar quality of flesh. Canni- 
balism is a gluttony of hate, a frenzied ap- 
petite, and belongs in the category of all the 
other utterly perverted lusts of which dis- 
eased moral nature is capable. 

It is one of the proofs that savagery is 
not merely an arrested upward develop- 
ment, but a state of degeneracy; not merely 
unmoral, but diabolically immoral. The 
very dog and cat tribes, save in their wild- 
est and most ferocious species, are above 
cannibalism. 

The eating of a man has always been an 
act of defilement carried against him be- 
yond his death. The “long pig ” feast is 
universally accompanied by wild dances 
and other appurtenances of an orgy of vil- ~ 
lainy. It is not infrequently carried out 
with the mummeries of a diabolical rite. 
One can readily conceive of it as the devil’s 
own sacrament, reserved by him to be prac- 
tised by the inner circle of those most com- 
pletely abandoned to his rule. 

Thus Pére Barsecon told Martin Reilly 
—to Martin’s surprise, for the beach-comb- 
er had expected a lecture on his absence 
from church. The missionary went on and 
told how the savages preferred white man’s 
meat to all others, since they hated the in- 
vaders worst of all; how, barring the small 
chance they had of getting that, they chose 
their annual victim from the lowland, na- 
tives closest to the white men in favor and 
business. He told of the fears aroused in 
the peaceful native who found himself the 
object of the sidelong glances of the trading 
mountaineers during July, August, and 
early September—for .the devilish feast is 
held at the time of the full of the harvest 
moon. 

Martin had at length thought he saw 
that he was getting a warning against pre- 
suming too carelessly on divine mercy. 
And at one point he interrupted. 

“ Well,” he said with a weary shrug, “I 
wish they’d get me! Pretty tough eating, 
I’m afraid; but they’ll never be more wel- 
come to the meat!” 
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Pére Barsecon did not reprove that. He 
answered shrug with shrug. 


“ Ah, they seem rather to imagine you 
would be tough catching,” he said. “ By 
all the tokens they have fastened their foul 
purpose upon my brother, Gaston Uila.” 

Martin Reilly was startled. Of course, 
the relationship between the French priest 
and the native was due to an ancient adop- 
tion by Uila’s father, long since deposed 
from the rule of Bahiti; but every one knew 
that Pére Barsecon loved his brown brother 
as he might hardly have loved the children 
of his Breton parents. And even the scof- 
fing president would undoubtedly have ad- 
mitted that Gaston Uila was worthy of such 
affection. 

Vila was one of those outstanding ex- 
ceptions that seem to upset the notion that 
certain races are inferior to others. Physi- 
cally one of the finest specimens of a splen- 
didly built race, he had a real mind as well. 
Added to this was the gift of culture—the 
natural or voluntary taste for fine things in 
thought and word and deed. Always a 
trader with an independent business of his 
own, he showed all the capacity for honest 
business on an ever-increasing scale. 

Among the natives he wielded an influ- 
ence hardly second to that of the good mis- 
sionary. It is doubtful if the government 
could have been maintained ten years but 
for his help; and that help was still more 
beneficial to the mission, of which Uila was 
at once the humblest and most respected 
layman. Pére Barsecon did not love him 
without reason. 

His family was like him. His wife 
seemed to have absorbed his kindly attitude 
toward life. His eldest son was in the big 
seminary at Hong-Kong, studying for the 
priesthood. His daughter was fitting her- 
self‘to teach her own people, and the one 
small child remaining might have been the 
pet of any home. 

Pére Barsecon believed that Uila had 
escaped the attentions of the savages thus 
far largely because he appeared, with his 
independent stores, a rival rather than 
friend of the white men. This last year 
Vila had received official recognition from 
the home government, and had been ap- 
pointed vice-resident of the island. And 
all friends were saying that the traders 
from the hills were eying him with those 
spying glances which portended disaster to 
the civilized natives at the coming of the 
harvest moon. 
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Once talking of Uila, Pére Barsecon was 
likely to keep on indefinitely. Martin Reil- 
ly interrupted respectfully, and with a lump 
in his throat: 

“ And you say, father, they’re as likely 
to take the children as the folks them- 
selves?” 

He had owed more meals to Uila’s hos- 
pitality than he might have wished to ad- 
mit. Uila’s four-year-old girl had twisted 
herself into Martin’s heart-strings. 

“ Yes, these islanders fairly worship their 
children. Literally they do so. There are 
authentic cases of a child’s smile or whim 
averting a death penalty, and even some 
wars. If they don’t get Uila, they'll prob- 
ably take the little one, thinking thus to 
punish him in his dearest possession. Or it 
might be his wife—the whole island knows 
how he loves her.” 

One more question—only one—seemed 
to worry Martin Reilly. He knew how 
short was the period for which he could 
trust himself. 

“ How soon are they likely to to get 
him?” he asked. dhetie stee 

“ Any day. The feast is as near as they 
can get to the full moon. No doubt they’re 
already watching every move of every mem- 
ber of his household. I cannot sleep at 
night, fearing to find that Uila will be gone, 
or his wife or child, in the morning. Those 
devils seldom fail to get the ones they 
want!” 

Martin Reilly smiled. He might have 
been telling Pére Barsecon not to worry 
over the lack of five dollars for some deco- 
ration of the altar. 

“T guess it ’ll be all right. I—I’d like, 
if I might, to go to confession to-night— 
and, if it wouldn’t bother, to stay here un- 
til morning. If there’s any danger as quick 
as that, you might have Uila and his fam- 


ily stay here, too. Couldn’t you tell ’em _ 


it’s some special feast or something? And 
would you ask them to say a prayer in the 
morning for my intention?” 


IV 


TuHatT evening Martin Reilly, the beaca- 
comber, played with the brown baby of the 
best of the Marquesans. In his own mind, 
Pére Barsecon believed he was celebrating 
the feast of a martyr a few hours before the 
— crown of martyrdom should grace his 
In Martin’s mind lingered the thought 
of a brown child which he managed to mix 
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up happily with a little white baby whom 
he had never seen. He went forth smiling 
in the morning. He had never been so near 
heaven; he would never be nearer, until he 
was there. 

Strait is the gate to life everlasting; but 
that kind of “strait” only means “ nar- 
row,” and indicates no direct line, no short, 
clear path. Not even to such saints as Pére 
Barsecon is every course unmistakable. He 
had hardly seen Martin Reilly vanish to- 
ward a certain ravine up which ran the trail 
to the hills, before he was of divided mind 
as to what he had done. 

“T have sent a man to his death!” he 
mourned in fear. “ Better a good death 
than a wretched and sinful life,” he assured 
himself the next moment. 

But he grew less and less assured. He 
was about ready to put on sackcloth and 
ashes and confess himself, for the sake of 
his personal love of one man, the murderer 
of another, when, four hours later, a small 
French gunboat rode into the little harbor 
of Bahiti. 

He had tried to arouse the incredulous 
resident to the peril of Uila, and thus to 
get armed protection for his adopted 
brother. The official had pooh-poohed the 
missionary’s plea; but he had thought bet- 
ter of it, and had sent for aid. A score of 
trained constabulary under a _ seasoned 
French officer stood ready to march into 
the hills. They were enough and to spare 
for the prevention of any cannibal feast. 


For the first time in more than a year 
Martin Reilly was truly happy as he started 
up the trail toward the hills. He was doing 
a big thing. If his life had gone pretty 
wrong, his death would atone for it. The 
perils of his soul were over. The purpose- 
lessness of his existence was gone. He had 
had nothing to live for; he was going to 
die for something worth while. 

He had slept soundly last night, and 
eaten an excellent breakfast, as went the 
native food on which the pére subsisted. 
He was feeling comfortable, strong, happy, 
and more alive than in many a moon. 

He climbed higher and higher. If the 
cannibals were watching for an opportunity 
to seize a victim for their feast, they were 
watching from a greater distance than Pére 
Barsecon had supposed. 

A sudden twist of the trail brought the 
climber after martyrdom to the edge of a 
cliff so steep that he overlooked the tops of 
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the trees below. A superb view broke on 
his vision—the harbor and the tin build- 
ings of the stores, with their ugliness sof- 
tened by distance and screened by bright 
green trees; the whitewashed coral church, 
the thatched roofs of a few huts, the brown 
tiles atop the resident’s mansion. . To right 
and left were lovely green hills, beyond it 
all the gray-blue of the sea and the azure 
of a sky flecked with snow-drift clouds. 

It was not the kind of view to convince 
an Irishman that life is too hard to live. 
Rather it looked the very proof that he had 
been all wrong about everything. It beck- 
oned him back to see the greatness of the 
error of going ahead. Martin had paused 
for breath. He lingered, hesitated. 

But the contemplation of actually turn- 
ing back destroyed the joy of his soul. 
Nothing hurts the Irish heart like being 
laughed at. He had started off gloriously; 
how would he face Pére Barsecon and ex- 
plain a face-about? 

Still he hesitated. With one difficulty of 
return recalled, there were plenty more to 
recall. At last he went on up; but the ela- 
tion was gone from his climb to the altar 
of self-immolation. 

A sudden slight crashing in the brush 
ahead set Martin’s hair on end with startled 
realization that he had all but finished his 
journey and his earthly life. It seemed to 
his strained senses to be below the edge of 
the cliff, and he was puzzled about its di- 
rection. 

For the moment he was rooted where he 
had stopped. Then the sound changed, 
first to give a fresh thrill of horror that be- 
came mere surprise at the unexpectedness 
of a child’s piping cry of terror. 

A moment, and the thrill of horror had 
better sense to it. He thought that Gaston 
Uila’s little girl had somehow followed him. 
He rushed toward the spot whence the 
screams now raised swift echoes. 

About fifteen feet down the rocks, luckily 
covered with undergrowth at this point, he 
saw the little brown body struggling, caught 
in vines and stunted trees, where the child 
had obviously tumbled from the trail. That 
the youngster should be ahead of him, after 
his stop, and wholly without clothes, did 
not prove that it could not be Uila’s babe. 
Her bare feet had made no noise; and the 
most properly reared four-year-old child of 
France’s tropical possessions would discard 
all garments without any hesitation. 

Martin had hastily clambered down to 
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the child’s rescue before he perceived his 
error. The howling youngster proved to 
be a fairly pretty but unmistakably tough- 
looking boy of hardly the age of Marie 
Uila. He continued to howl when Reilly 
had him safely back to the trail, though 
examination failed to disclose any hurts on 
his body. It was only when he had slipped 
free of Martin and got some twenty yards 
away and ahead of the white man that the 
child stopped yelling, apparently to save his 
breath for speed. 

Martin tried to catch him again. Heaven 
knew how soon the child might find him- 
self in the midst of a group of murder-bent 
savages! Calls, coaxings, warnings, seemed 
to affect him alike—only to speed the little 
bare feet that could make so much better 
going of the rough stone path than the fast- 
est Martin could do. 

And then, with the suddenness of a 
stroke of lightning, it had happened. But, 
if the child had fallen prey to the savages, 
they had done away with him completely. 
The startlingly painted, spear-armed war- 
riors who leaped upon Martin from both 
sides of the path were empty-handed, save 
for their weapons. 

If they practised warfare upon one an- 
other up there in the hills, they showed lit- 
tle skill in their attack upon Reilly. Two 
spears were knocked down in front of him 
by interference from opposite sides of the 
trail. Two were clear misses of his body. 
A fifth might have caught and pierced him 
had he not stumbled in his startled pause 
and fallen under the thrust. One slightly 
pricked his hip as he tumbled. 

Since he has so much better revenge re- 
served until after death, the Malay canni- 
bal scarce troubles to torture his victim 
before it; and his taste would be better 
pleased to mellow the meat a few days after 
death than to keep it fresh and alive. 

Martin’s assailants must have been so 
sure of him that they preferred letting him 
carry his own weight, else they had finished 
him on the spot. Instead, they drove him 
before them, prodding him slightly with the 
points of their spears if he lagged, once giv- 
ing a more severe stab when he stepped too 
fast for a gait they varied with no effort to 
forewarn him. 

V 


Tuey did not have far to go. Martin 
was quickly driven into a weaving crowd 
of weirdly painted men, women, and chil- 
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dren. They eyed him with that unsmiling 
sort of joy one fancies he can detect in the 
look of a venomous serpent. No outcry 
was made at his appearance; but Martin 
saw, or imagined he saw, that there was 
high glee in the unexpected capture of a 
real white man. 

Nothing was said; nothing was done. It 
was a rather dreadful moment for the wait- 
ing victim. The strange details—the pat- 
terns of the hideous tattooing, the braided 
white beards that the chiefs wore where In- 
dians would have worn feathers, the flat 
stone platforms on which the huts were 
builded, the peculiar figures carved on some 
of the door-posts, the greatness of the one 
big hut, the foundation of which stood high 
enough to top the roofs of the rest—these 
burned themselves into his brain as if they 
alone concerned him. 

But most of all he noticed the solemn, 
sullen faces of savagery. The men looked 
as if a grimace of sated rage would be their 
nearest possible approach to a smile. The 
women appeared more capable of gaiety. 

Silence, slow walking about without any 
order to it, as of restless wild beasts—what 
was it all for? Why did they wait? 

Occasionally, as some particularly fierce- 
looking chief accidentally headed his pac- 
ing a little toward him, Martin crossed 
himself and uttered the pious ejaculations 
he had primed himself to speak as his last 
words in life. He found that they came 
mechanically and without feeling from his 
lips. 

Silence—Martin’s teeth chattered; but it 
seemed a chill of numbing cold rather than 
fear. He lost track of the very words his 
lips still framed instinctively. He had 
strained his nerves beyond capacity for 
strong sensation. 

Then it came—sensation strong enough 
to have contracted the muscles of a corpse. 

A wild shriek broke the stillness—a shrill 
falsetto, a single voice producing such a 
music of hideousness as Wagner could not 
have created with the dissonance of a hun- 
dred voices and instruments. It came from 
the door of the big building above; and 
with it came a human figure fit to make it. 

The figure was that of an old man, stark 
naked save for a belt of rattling human 
skulls, but painted in unearthly colorings 
lined in exquisite ugliness. The tattooing 
might have been called beautiful by one 
capable of admiring the brilliant hues of 
great spiders and poisonous snakes. 
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As he carried his yell higher and shriller, 
like some siren horn, yet waving it up and 
down a half-tone in perfect time with the 
rattle of his belt of bones, the fiendish-look- 
ing old figure was moving in a weird dance. 

One thing might have been called ap- 
parel—an enormous head-gear of beards— 
white beards of old men, matching his own 
white hair, braided together with it, stuck 
full of long ivory pins, in Martin’s fancy 
split from human arms and legs. These 
rattled together with torturing little clicks 
that were almost lost in the hollow roar of 
the skulls. 

Then drums— one, another, another— 
loud drums that beat out their swift, sharp 
tat-tat in unfailing unison. More drums 
and yet more, and all struck exactly to- 
gether every time! And now a swift, ulu- 
lating humming, swiftly rising in pitch. 

Those who may have wondered pleasant- 
ly to find themselves beating time to catchy 
music might here have realized what al- 
most meaningless sound can do with hu- 
man nerves. It seemed to Martin Reilly 
that it was overwhelming his soul, that he 
heard the coming of a thousand devils to 
hurl him to hell. His lips parted in a gasp 
—they would no longer frame a prayer. 
He was cold, rigid, frozen with the stark 
hideousness of that sound. 

But its effect on the natives was differ- 
ent. Their muscles began to twitch. They 
spread out their arms and waved their 
hands in time to the terrific tapping of 
those hollow drums and their own shrill, 
unvarying shrieks of the two notes of song. 
Their heads jerked back and forth, then 
sidewise; their breasts hitched up and 
down; hips, knees, ankles, feet caught the 
infection. 

There was no suggestion of indecency, 
unless the exposure of rage artificially 
wrought up to frenzy is indecent. This was 
a hate dance. 

The walking turned to figures on the 
flat plaza between the huts and the old 
man’s temple. And now Martin Reilly per- 
ceived that he had part in the ghastly 
performance. 

The long, bony fingers of the old priest 
pointed toward him as they gyrated. The 
dancers below circled around him, away 
from him, as the center of a flattened spiral. 
es spears pointed at him from all 
sides, 

Then, quivering in unison with the tune- 
less music, a single member of the inner 
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ring worked back toward the center. A 
more marked tattooing, a double portion of 
braided gray beards, a bigger spear, seemed 
to mark him as a chief of chiefs. More- 
over, his face was more diabolical. He no 
longer circled; he stepped straight toward 
Martin from the circumference of the ring, 
exactly opposite the point the priest held 
on the upper platform. He stepped for- 
ward, back, forward—a little farther for- 
ward. He had to come a dozen feet; he 
made each rush but a scant six inches long- 
er than the one before it. 

Martin guessed that this was to be his 
slayer. He thought his reason was totter- 
ing as he watched the swift feet come near- 
er so slowly. He prayed now—shivering 
prayers of sheer fear. He could not pos- 
sibly have told whether he feared mere 
death or some mystic sorcery that would 
slay his soul with his body. 

Closer — closer — the spear-tip almost 
touched him. The next run must bring the 
thrust. With a wavering hand Martin 
Reilly drew the sign of the cross on his face 
and breast. 

Then he fell—not pierced with the chief’s 
long spear; simply snapped inside by a 
sudden break in a strain for which his re- 
cent libations had been ill preparation of 
his nerve. 

VI 


A tiny figure had broken from behind 
the chief, had darted out before him. A 
piping voice had made itself heard above 
the shrill din. It was the voice that had 
startled Martin Reilly an hour ago as it 
came from a bush a few feet down the cliff 
along the trail. 

The child had seized upon one of Mar- 
tin’s trembling knees. Now he knelt over 
the toppled form of the white man. Mar- 
tin could see his swift little gestures, hear 
his high-pitched voice; and in another mo- 
ment the intended victim guessed what was 
happening. 

The child was adopting him! 

Martin had heard a story or two of the 
old days when a child’s smile had saved a 
man from death. He was now to believe 
those tales. 

“ Ma’ Leilly!” the ugly chief was bend- 
ing over him to say. Reilly had evidently 
been studied by these men of the moun- 
tains, since they knew his name. “ He my 
son—he like you blothah—you my son all- 
a-same!” 
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None could say he made the adoption too 
gracious; none could accuse his subjects of 
great joy over the young prince’s move; 
but the old priest on the temple foundation 
bowed to the will of the child. 

Just for about ninety dizzy, half-fainting 
seconds, Martin felt the vast relief of one 
who has been in mortal peril and escaped. 
Then there rushed upon him the full mean- 
ing of what he had escaped from, and what 
he had escaped to. 

He had come to die a death as glorious 
as his life had been worthless, as full of 
hope as living had been empty, as sure of 
heaven as his weakness could make him 
sure of hell; and he was saved from it. 
Life on earth had been a burden, a pain, a 
peril to immortality. He was saved to go 
back to it. 

No—not to go back. He had no reason 
to suppose that this adoption could free 
him from his new relatives. Instead of the 
immediate realization of the glorious hope 
that his church had taught him, he had at- 
tained a hideous cannibal father, a dirty, 
degenerate baby for a brother, and the 
companionship of such as those! 

His relief sank into ineffable, unbearable 
disappointment. This turned to rage. He 
felt the blood pound back into his veins; he 
got the strength to rise, he got breath to 
speak, to act—breath to heap curses upon 
the wretched brat who had so ill rewarded 
a rescue that had been real; strength to 
fight all the natives into a savage fury that 
should send them back to their first evil 
purpose. 

He choked back the words, held down 
his clenched fists. He had walked that 
morning too close to heaven so soon to fall 
into the manners of hell. Death now would 
not be the death for which he had come. 

Thwarted of life, thwarted of the oppor- 
tunity for decent death! 

“Oh, God! What am I for?” he 


groaned. 
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As if in answer to the prayer came a rat- 
tle of guns. Hotfoot, at Pére Barsecon’s 
command and with his direction, the sol- 
diers were coming. 

But that was no answer. It could but 
take Martin back to the physical and moral 
squalor of life on the beach. 

And yet another answer! 

“You tell cap’n no shoot! You b’long 
chief son—you b’long lil chief blothah— 
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quick, quick!” the ugly old chief was shout- 
ing at him. “ You say we no fight. We go 
‘long plison—we be white man blothahs. 
Lil chief he like ’um white man good 
fliend!” 

More answer indeed! They thrust him 
forth toward the oncoming soldiers. Per- 
haps he was doing something—God knew 
how much trust could be put in that sav- 
age’s promises. The most that could posi- 
tively be said was that Martin Reilly had 
lived to save quite a number of very wicked 
people from a slaughter which the soldiers 
must certainly have administered. For 
their good or evil—for the good or evil of 
their betters? Time may tell. 

The French captain had some English— 
it is the one universal language of the Far 
East. In the course of another hour he 
stepped wearily, after a lot of native cere- 
mony which he neither liked or compre- 
hended, to the side of the beach-comber. 

Martin Reilly was putting his bitter 
question to Pére Barsecon: 

“ Why—why shouldn’t I have died? It 
was worth while to die. To live—my life— 
oh, God!” 

“T have been question wiz my mind,” 
the captain began panting in his lisped and 
broken English. “ Ze name—eet ees Mar- 
tan Reilly, n’est ce pas? And eef eet could 
be possible, he ees ze same from America 
Martan Reilly for wheech come ze inquire. 
From Orange ze East, I zink eet ees. Hees 
wife—she have zink he ees dead. She have 
be for anozer marriage ready; but her 
brother—he have seen ze M’sieu’ Reilly zat 
morning. Ze brother—he cannot let ze 
wedding proceed. Ze letter—he explain. I 
have heem in ze pocket for give ze resident 
here—eef he might know. Ze M’siew’ 
Reilly ees trace to zese islands.” 

In another moment Martin Reilly was 
reading the answer to the great question— 
reading it in the handwriting of a loving 
wife who might have endured another mar- 
riage for the sake of his son, but who would 
wait until death while a spark of hope re- 
mained of seeing again her husband and the 
father of her child. 

But that was not the answer to the year 
and a half of misery for all concerned, for 
the nearly wrecked manhood, for the days 
than which a decent death were far better. 
The answer to those was pretty much the 
answer to all our troubles—hot temper and 
weakness in this case—pride and its folly— 
plain sin. 
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A STORY OF BALL-TOSSERS ON AND OFF THE DIAMOND 


By James W. Egan 


T’S easy enough to start something, but 
being in there at the well-known finish 
is a geranium of another odor, as the 

poet gargled. You got to have the old 
goods to go through with it. To make it 
quite clear, you can bust a guy on the nose 
without much trouble, but to keep him 
from knockin’ you nutty in return you'll 
have to show some stuff; and if you ain’t 
got it, you’re as out of luck as a deaf man at 
a band concert. 

My idea is never to start nothing when 
I feel I’m apt to get caught off first. I 
been playing baseball long enough to know 
that carrying a chip om the shoulder ain’t 
going to win you anything but a smack in 
the trough or a kick on the shin. Yet 
there’s plenty of yokels cluttering up the 
dear old pastime who remind me of the kid 
who always played hooky — they'll never 
learn. 

I couldn’t jam this down without more 
or less fond recollection exhuming to view 
the memory of Grover Kingsley, who used 
to play a wicked center-field for the Chi- 
nooks—the same club which has had me 
doing delivery duty from the slab the last 
five years. 

Grover was considerable of a ball-player, 
and, like the dame in the song, he knew it, 
he knew it. He wanted the whole world to 
know it. As Bunny Huggins, the short- 
stop, used to chirp, he tried to keep in the 
public eye like a pair of open-work lace 
Stockings. Personal glory was all that 
counted with that bird. Grand-stand stuff 
was his specialty. He would even loaf on 
balls to make hard chances out o’ them. 

Ordinarily a guy like this is about as 
valuable to a ball-club as rain to a Los 
Angeles real-estate dealer, which is about 
ten degrees below the scale; but, as I said 
previously, Grover could play ball. He 
was fast on his dogs, could throw a mile, 
and usually whaled the orange over the 


three hundred mark. To drag in Bunny 
Huggins again, “ he was a swell outfielder, 
even if most of the swell was just under his 
hair.” 

Marse Henry Russell, the Kentucky 
colonel who piloted the Chinooks, wasn’t 
exactly crazy about Grover, but a three 
hundred clouter is a sweet dish in the 
Coast League—or any other loop, for that 
matter. Our boss just endured him, hop- 
ing the happy days would arrive when some 
major league club in a rash of folly would 
buy him. 

None of the sport writers enthused much 
over Grover. These newspaper eggs are 
hard guys, and when they think an athlete 
is trying to put it on, they’re quite likely to 
pick the little red berries off the raspberry- 
bush for him. 

Sam Joyce, of the Morning Mallet, was 
one scribe in particular who had little love 
for Kingsley, and Sam was rather a friend 
of mine. He had just taken over the sport 
stuff on his paper. For ten years he had 
been the dramatic editor or something, and 
when old Leo™Hughes took the final count 
they assigned Sam to the job. Being on the 
only morning sheet in the burg, he natural- 
ly fell heir to the position of official scorer 
for the Chinooks. 

Joyce used to tell me Grover painfully 
reminded him of the cheap actor who is 
always posing, on stage and off. He got 
so he kidded Grover a lot, and the out- 
fielder, being vain as they make ’em, wanted 
to get hostile. 

Now, I know a sport writer can get a bit 
rough with an athlete—I’ve been bumped 
myself—but it don’t get you any floral 
wreaths and flowery garlands to come 
plunging into the press box telling the 
scribe what a bum he is, and ever shall be, 
et cetera. ‘ 

As is frequently remarked in Battle 
Creek, there’s a reason. The coop hounds 
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may make mistakes, but they don’t like to 
be reminded of it. And if the pen is 
mightier than the sword, as the proverb 
says, then the well-known typewriter has a 
flock of machine guns backed off the Rand- 
McNally. 

Grover knew this as well as he knew the 
signal for laying the olive down. He knew 
what was liable to happen if he started 
something; but some birds never will be 
anything except John Anderson above the 


eyes. 
Ik 


I wap started a series against the Fog- 
eaters, and had shut them out with four 
blows. We only grabbed four knocks for 
ourselves, and Grover, who showed up hit- 
less in the box score, was frothing because 
a couple of infield rollers had been chalked 
up as boots for the opposition instead of 
scratch clouts for him. He was threaten- 
ing trouble around the hotel lobby all next 
morning. 

Having earned a day’s vacation for my- 
self, I showed up at the ball-farm in my 
street rags and parked in the press box with 
the boys. At Chinook yard the coop is in 
the lower part of the stand, and not on the 
roof, as is sometimes the case. 

A little while before the can was dusted 
off for the brawl, Grover grandly strolled 
over to the bureau of base knocks. 

“ T would like to speak to you, Joyce,” he 
announces, like the Duke of Pickax address- 
ing the third footman. 

“There won’t be any charge for that,” 
comes back Sam, not tickled by the out- 
fielder’s tone. 

“T just wanted to call your attention, 
Joyce, to a couple of serious mistakes you 
made in scoring yesterday’s game. Two 
hits I made are not credited to me. How 
does that happen?” 

“ Those weren’t hits—they were boots,” 
snaps Joyce. “ Some of you birds wouldn’t 
be satisfied if you were given the world with 
a fence around it. You’d want the fence 
painted!” 

“Let there be no argument over it,” 
Grover gargles, putting it on strong. 
“You scored it, and I suppose I have no 
redress, unless I go to your employers. I 
realize you are new and untried as an offi- 
cial scorer, yet that cannot excuse errors so 
glaring. My batting means something to 
me, Joyce, and I intend to take steps to 
protect myself, even if I have to go to the 
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persons who hire you. Do I make myself 
entirely clear?” 

I was staggered. Can you imagine an 
athlete yodling such a lecture as that to a 
sport writer? 

Yet Grover had the nerve to shoot the 
whole works at Sam Joyce. 

Now, as it always happens, there were a 
few goofs in the press box—those coop 
lizards who come in chiefly because they 
haven’t any business in there—and this 
struck them as being very funny. 

“ Better be good, Sam,” one chortles. 

“ Razzberry for the poor old sport 
writer!” jeers another. 

“ You will bawl the ball-tossers, huh?” 
twits a third. “I guess you'll lay off him 
now, won’t you, Sam?” 

Figuring he had pulled some pretty 
bright lines, Grover was already strolling 
away from the wire. Surprise had kind 0’ 
jammed the power of speech out o’ Sam for 
the moment, but he soon got back his 
tongue. 

“ That big-headed, thick-witted clown!” 
He was white with rage. “ To think of him 
walking up here and telling me what he 
did!” 

“ Oh, we’ll make him remember it, Sam,” 
observes young Classen, of the Evening 
News. “ He’s got his gall, I'll say!” 

“* Make him remember it? I’ll make him 
remember this the longest day he ever 
lives!” Sam could hardly control his 
voice. 

If I had been Grover, I wouldn’t have 
been tickled scarlet. Joyce hails from the 
same part of the country as Marse Henry 
Russell, and those babies don’t forget 
things. 

Young Doug McMorrow was working for 
the Chinooks that afternoon, and I was 
hoping to see him come across with a second 
win over the free-swinging Fogeaters. He 
was a promising kid, and I had taken quite 
a shine to him. 

Doug, by the way, was not on the best 
of terms with the great Grover. The prin- 
cipal reason was fair-haired, and had blue 
eyes. Both athletes were kind o’ sweet on 
the same Jane, and the outfielder had the 
edge on the boy. How a puffed-up, selfish 
cuss like Kingsley could bat high with a 
girl like whole-souled little Neva Crane— 
I knew her myself—baffled me; but Grover 
had a way of getting by with the women. 
He was too vain to accept rebuffs, if you 
know what I mean. 
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The boy McMorrow was pretty dippy 
over Neva, and I think she was wise to the 
fact. Still, she kept him on the second 
string, and used Grover as a first choice. 
Sometimes I wondered why she didn’t show 
more sense. A girl, however, is harder to 
dope out than how a rookie backstop will 
handle a fast spitter. 


Ill 


Arter the first inning, during which the 
Chinooks counted once on a piece of swell 
base-running by Bunny Huggins, the brawl 
settled down to a chucking duel between 
young Doug and Skewis of the Fogeaters. 

The score was still one to nothing in the 
ninth, as the Fogtown lads came in for their 
last chance with the willow, and it looked 
as if McMorrow was going to get away with 
a pip of a tussle; but baseball is as uncer- 
tain as the meat in a fricassee. 

The first two men flew out. Then Mc- 
Morrow passed a Fogeater. Sam Newton, 
the big visiting catcher, doubled, and run- 
ners were resting easily on second and third. 
Jerry Fitz, a fine old hitter, was chased in 
to bat for the pitcher. 

Fitz lifted a fly to short center, too far 


away for Bill Curtis, our left-fielder, to 
reach. Kingsley came loping for it, after a 


moment’s hesitation. It seemed to me he 
might have started quicker. 

Everybody in the ball-park could see 
that Grover would barely reach the agate 
in time, if at all. He had a bare chance 
to make a sensational catch of the brand 
usually called “ shoe-string.” Honestly, I 
believe he had figured his start to make the 
play that way. 

His dive for the apple was well-timed, 


and it plopped squarely into his glove; but . 


for once it failed to stay there. The agate 
hopped out again, fell safe, and two runs 
scored. 

The next batter was retired, but the dam- 
age had been done. The Chinooks couldn’t 
get the necessary run back in the last half. 

“ Well, I guess we’ll tell that fresh guy a 
few things in to-morrow’s paper,” voices 
Classen. 

“ Pretty tough luck for poor Doug!” I 
venture. 

“Tough luck?” growls Bub Nelson, of 
the Herald. “That was lousy ball. Kings- 
ley could have nailed that one if he hadn’t 
tried to get fancy. Burn him up to-mor- 
row, Sam!” 

Sam Joyce didn’t say much. He merely 


looked grim. Believe me, I bought a copy 
of the Mallet early the following day, but I 
was disappointed. Sam touched very briefly 
on the bobble. In my opinion, he let Grover 
down easily. The afternoon papers were 
much more harsh. 

Bunny Huggins told me at breakfast that 
Doug McMorrow had almost come to blows 
with Grover in the clubhouse after the 


game. 

“The kid accused him of not trying be- 
cause this Crane girl was in the stand, and 
he didn’t want to see him win a shut-out 
victory. Oh, he handed it out hot and 
heavy, and Marse Henry had to cut in on 
them both. I don’t think Grover figured 
it that way, though. He was pulling his 
old grand-stand stuff to make a little sensa- 
tion of his own—and he flopped. Russell 
called him hard for it.” 

“ T imagine you’re right, Bunny,” I chirp. 
“ Of course it was a mighty tough game for 
the kid to lose, especially with the girl in 
the stands. I didn’t see her myself. She 
ought to be off Grover for a while now.” 

“ Well, she ain’t,” says Bunny. “ That 
bimbo has her tamed and eating out of his 
royal mitt, I guess. They stepped some- 
where last night. It’s her funeral, but he 
looks about as good to me as a passed ball 
with the bags full.” 

“I didn’t think Pet was so silly,” I re- 
mark. 

“ Pet ” was a fond nickname by which 
Doug McMorrow usually referred to Miss 
Crane. 

But Pet continued to bestow her bright- 
est smiles on Grand-Stand Grover, and 
young Doug McMorrow grew so gloomy 
he wasn’t much more valuable to the team 
than a camp-stool on a submarine. 

Every now and then the Morning Mallet 
printed a sharp little dig at Kingsley, con- 
vincing us that Sam Joyce hadn’t entirely 
forgotten the press-box incident. 


IV 


FOLLOWING a road trip, on which Grover 
hammered the agate hard and fielded like a 
curly wolf, the Chinooks breezed back home 
for a month’s sojourn. We were hanging 
on in the first division and going well 
enough to make things warm for the rest of 
the Coast athletes. 

Grover seemed to do considerable step- 
ping around the first week, and I learned 
that Pet Crane wasn’t getting all his 
precious time, either. 
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“ Have you lamped his latest?” Bunny 
Huggins asks me. “ She’s a cute little doll. 
Name is Rose Hanson. Looks as simple as 
they make ’em, too.” 

“If she falls for Grover, she must be,” 
I cut in. “ Anyhow, this ought to help 
Doug make himself solid with Pet. He’s 
bugs over her.” 

“ Oh, Grover hasn’t cried for waivers on 
the Crane lady,” says Bunny. “ He likes 
to have the women in harem lots. That 
bird can get away with murder where a 
skirt is concerned!” 

A couple of days later Bunny comes to 
me with his homely map still further dis- 
figured by a wide grin. 

“ Boy, but Grover has slipped one over 
on Sam Joyce again!” he chirps. “ This 
girl Rose Hanson is a relative of Sam’s, it 
seems—a niece or something from up- 
State. When Sam finds out she’s chasing 
around with Grover—I guess the girl is 
visiting his wife and him—he tells her to 
cut it out. That makes the niece peeved, 
and now you can’t keep her away from our 
charming outfielder. Funny how Grover 
seems to be able to take all the sugar out of 
Sam’s coffee, ain’t it?” 

Several times during the next week I 
piped the gardener and the Hanson girl 
jazzing about together. She was a nifty 
little trick, at that, with a kind o’ childish 
air. The way she looked at Grover you’d 
think he was the champion male being of 
the universe, and perhaps you don’t believe 
that bullet knew it! 

Once in a while Grover did take Pet 
Crane out, just often enough to keep his 
stand-in, I suppose. Pet appeared to be as 
fond of him as ever, too. 

One evening I was in the hotel lobby 
chewing with some of the boys, after a hard 
battle with the Ducks, when Grover and 
Rose Hanson passed by outside. 

A good-looking bird with a straw hat and 
a loud blue tie, who was standing near our 
bunch, gave the girl a terrible scowl as the 
pair ambled into range. Miss Rose kind o’ 
shrank and shivered and hurried on. She 
had a scared look, or I was blinder than an 
umpire. 

“Wonder what that’s for?” I mused. 
“Who is this guy with the straw lid, 
Bunny?” 

Bunny Huggins didn’t know, but Bud 
Murphy, our first sacker, who knows al- 
most as many fans as the census-taker, 
came through with an answer. 
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“ His name is Ben Hasty. He stops here 
at the hotel. Quite a fan. He’s out nearly 
every game. I been talking with him a few 
times. He knows baseball, too.” 

“ He seems to know this Hanson girl,” I 
venture, 

“Don’t think he does—not as well as 
he’d like to. Might be stuck on her himself. 
Can’t blame him—she’s some looker. The 
whole club would fall for her if Grover 
hadn’t got in soft. He gets all the swell 
dames, all right!” 

I remembered the episode. The next 
night I saw this Hasty party speak to Miss 
Hanson, as she was waiting on the corner 
outside the hotel for Grover. Naturally our 
outfielding friend couldn’t go to the Joyce 
house to meet her. 

Grover came along just as Hasty started 
to chin with the girl. The guy with the 
straw hat seemed to be making no hit with 
her, and she beat it off as soon as Kingsley 
got near enough. I noticed that Mr. Hasty 
looked mad, too. 

V 


Our third week at home began a series 
with the Utah Fencebusters, and we realized 
we were in for a strenuous bit of battling. 
Some of the club had fallen into a swatting 
slump, and Grover had dropped a flock of 
points. Too much tearing around at night. 
Marse Henry was wise, but he hadn’t said 
much so far. 

Tuesday and Wednesday we were 
trimmed like fingers in a manicure parlor, 
and I worked part of a brawl, too; but 
Thursday Doug McMorrow stood the vis- 
iting sluggers on their black caps by turning 
in his first real chucking exhibition in a 
hound’s age. 

Sam Joyce called me up on the phone 
right after dinner. 

“ Old-timer, will you do me a big favor?” 
he inquires. 
“ Sure! 

I tell him. 

“ Not that, Marty. The fact is, I prom- 
ised to take out Doug McMorrow and his 
friend Miss Crane for a little party at Way- 
side Grove Tavern with the wife and I to- 
night, and now I find neither one of us can 
go. I’ve reserved for four, and I don't 
want the thing to fall through. Something 
special, you know. Can’t you get your 
more intelligent half to go along and not 
disappoint the youngsters. Let me know 
right away, will you?” 


I got a couple o’ spare dimes,” 
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The wife happened to be agreeable, and 
I told Sam we’d pinch hit for him. I hadn’t 
known that the sporting editor of the Mal- 
let was so friendly with Doug—though I 
thought I knew a lot about the kid’s affairs 
—nor that the Joyces often went to Way- 
side Grove Tavern. 

The tavern was a road-house a few miles 
out of town—not terribly wild, but you 
could get more to drink there than lemon 
pop or celery phosphate. They also served 
a good chicken dinner. 

I had a bus, and we drove out about nine 
o’clock. Parking ourselves at a reserved 
table, we prepared to enjoy the wine, wo- 
men, and song features of the joint. 

The place was pretty well crowded, and 
right off the bat I lamped Grover Kingsley 
with Rose Hanson. He kind o’ flushed when 
he saw Pet Crane. She was wearing a sort 
o’ sour smile herself. 

“ Grover was just telling me he hadn’t 
been feeling well this week,” she says. 

“ He don’t look pale and wan, does he?” 
I observe. 

“ Rose Hanson is pretty, isn’t she?” ut- 
ters Pet, giving Grover’s companion the 
well-known feminine once-ver. Evidently 
Miss Crane had heard one or two things 
about Sam Joyce’s niece before this. Shrug- 
ging a little, she turned to Doug and handed 
him a smile for every line he yodeled. 

I wondered if Sam Joyce had guessed 
Grover would be here with his niece this 
evening. Somehow I had a hunch we were 
all set for an interesting hour or two. 

The wife and I struggled through a bum 
waltz, and Doug and Pet fox-trotted a 
couple. There was a lull while the orches- 
tra went out for a smoke, and I ordered 
another round of the near-beer manufac- 
tured by an unusually rotten judge of dis- 
tance. 

A guy came ambling through the tables, 
carrying a straw hat in his hand. I recog- 
nized Mr. Ben Hasty, and so did Miss Rose 
Hanson. She distinctly shivered. 

Hasty paused at the table occupied by 
Grover and the girl. He spoke, and loud 
enough for us to hear every word. 

“ Come on and get out of here!” he com- 
mands. ‘“ This has gone far enough, and 
I'll not stand for any more of it! You’re 
coming right now!” 

By this time Grover is on his feet. 

“ That ’ll do for you, my man!” he pulls. 
“Two or three times you’ve annoyed this 
girl, and this is the last time you’re going 
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to bother us. I’d like to know what right 
you have to come into this place and start 
shooting off your mouth?” 

“You’d like to know, huh?” snarls 
Hasty. “ Well, the best right in the world, 
you wise clown! She’s my wife!” 

And with that he swings for three or 
more bases on Grover the Great’s chin. Our 
outfielder goes out like a match in a 
cyclone. 

Pet Crane is among the first to reach 
Grover, but when he comes to, and is able 
to navigate, she suddenly loses all her sym- 
pathy and leaves him flat. 

“T want to go home,” she utters. 
** Served him right for running around with 
a married woman! But I’ll bet he would 
have smashed that husband one if he’d had 
the chance!” 

The brief fracas had created some little 
stir, but the crowd calmed quickly. Hasty 
and his alleged wife had cleared out, and 
Grover was not long in making himself 
scarce. Some people thought it kind o’ 
funny, and helped themselves to laughs. 

The wife was fidgeting, and I could see 
it was high time to flash the hit-and-run 
sign. Soon we were buzzing back to town. 
Doug tried to say a few things to Pet on 
the way in. Her answers were so short, 
however, that he cut it out and glummed to 
himself. 

VI 


OF course the hand of Sam Joyce was 
now as plain in this affair as an ink-spot on 
a white shirt; but it wasn’t until the next 
morning that I inhaled the various harrow- 
ing details. 

Rose Hanson did not happen to be Sam’s 
niece, but she was the wife of the straw- 
hatted Ben Hasty. The pair were vaude- 
ville performers, and although married they 
kept separate names for stage usage. 

Husband and wife were great friends of 
Sam. While a dramatic editor he had done 
them some good turns, and they were his 
to command. Between seasons they had 
dropped into town to enjoy a rest, and the 
sport scribe, smarting to get square with 
the obnoxious Grover, had ribbed up a 
sweet little scheme. 

As Sam’s niece, Rose had made Kingsley 
fall for her cuteness and seeming simplicity. 
Joyce’s pretended objections to the affair 
made it all the rosier. 

The big blow-up was planned for Way- 
side Grove Tavern, though Sam obviously 
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didn’t want to appear personally. That’s 
why he had rung me in, as he wanted Doug 
McMorrow and Pet Crane to be in on the 
wind-up. 

The sport writer had discovered that 
Doug was a rival for Pet’s lily-white hand, 
and the rather vindictive Sam saw a swell 
opening to humiliate Grover and boost the 
McMorrow stock at one clip; so he ar- 
ranged to get ’em on the spot. 

Everything had worked out almost as 
planned. Rose managed to implant the no- 
tion that Hasty was annoying her, and 
Grover was ready for trouble with him. 

The public bawl-out and the clout on the 
chin had not been in the original scenario, 
I heard. Hasty, however, was a lot like his 
name. He took his part so earnestly that 
he had a fit of real jealousy. The trick 
wasn’t turned just as Sam expected, but it 
worked like a charm, nevertheless. 

The whole world knew the sordid details 
the next day, although Sam hadn’t put a 
line in the paper. He didn’t mean to. Poor 
Grover was kidded to death. Players and 
fans both rode him. Bunny Huggins kept 
humming an old tune, “ Who are you with 
to-night, oh, who are you with to-night?” 
The others kept piling it on until Manager 
Marse Henry had to butt in. Oddly 
enough, Doug McMorrow had hardly a 
word to say. 

“ Grover’s balloon is slit,” Bud Murphy 
told me. “He'll never hear the end of 
this. Joyce can keep the story going. 
They'll laugh him right out o’ the league. 
A bunch of birds have been waiting a long 
while to hop on him.” 

But Kingsley wasn’t destined to remain 
until they could laugh him out. Saturday 
night Manager Russell sprung the tidings 
that he had made a trade with an American 
Association club, and that Grover was de- 
parting very soon. I guess most of the 
gang had looked for something of that sort. 

I told the wife about it Sunday. 

“ Well, Sam ought to be as satisfied as a 
boot-legger with the Volstead Act now,” I 
gargle. “ He can grin to himself all the rest 
of the season. He certainly cooked Gro- 
ver’s gosling. And with friend Kingsley 
out of the road, and considering all the cir- 
cumstances, Doug McMorrow should have 
no trouble tallying with Pet Crane.” 

“You haven’t seen Neva lately, have 
you?” remarks the wife. “ Tell me, Marty, 
did Doug help frame this thing with Sam 
Joyce?” 
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“Lord, no!” I tell her. “ Sam was try- 
ing to help the kid to serve his purpose, but 
Doug didn’t know what was coming off.” 

“ You couldn’t make Neva Crane believe 
that,” the wife says, to my surprise. “ She 
thinks Doug had a good deal to do with it, 
and she considers the whole affair a nasty 
trick. In fact, she thinks Grover has been 
badly treated.” 

“ Great Scott, woman!” I yodel. “ She 
knows Kingsley was stepping out with this 
Rose Hanson all the time and throwing her 
down. Why, if ever a bird was caught with 
the goods—” 

“Of course she knows he stepped out 
with Rose Hanson, but she blames her. 
Don’t you know that a woman who likes 
a man always suspects and hates any other 
woman who comes between? And the fact 
that Hasty’s wife was married and kept it 
dark, and deliberately lent herself to this 
plot, makes Neva believe that Rose Hanson 
is a wicked, designing woman, and that 
Grover Kingsley was her unfortunate vic- 
tim. And I don’t know, after all, as you 
can blame her.” 

“ But Grover will step out with any dame 
who smiles in his direction a couple of 
times,” I protest. 

“ Oh, I guess a girl can find excuses for 
a fellow if she likes him very much,” the 
wife states. 

“ Just the same, Grover is not at all the 
man Doug McMorrow is. How Pet Crane 
can even hesitate between them beats me!” 
I squawk. 

“ She isn’t hesitating,” is the next I hear. 
“She’s going to Kansas City to-morrow 
morning on her honeymoon—Mrs. Grover 
Kingsley. They were to be married at noon 
to-day, and I imagine it’s all over with at 
this moment.” 

“She’s married Kingsley?” I s 
“That guy?” gsiey gasp 

“ Certainly. He always liked Pet best of 
all the girls he’s had, I’m sure. Besides, 
she was determined to show his enemies a 
thing or two.” 

I threw up my hands. 

“ Leave it to a woman to cross you on 
the next play every time,” I mutter. “I 
wonder what Sam Joyce will say to this— 
not to mention that unlucky kid, Doug Mc- 
Morrow!” 

Which recalls what I squawked in the 
beginning. Starting something is a cinch; 
but be sure you know where you are likely 
to stop. 


















XIII 


NOTE from a pretty woman is al- 
A ways a potential thing, no matter 
in what humor it may have been 
received. The mere possession of it titil- 
lates; and although the contents may be 
wholly conventional to the eye, the mind 
is apt to go hay-making between the lines. 
All the fatuousness that had led me 
astray under the lure of my lady’s blue 
eyes, upon the train and in Benton, surged 
anew now — perhaps seasoned to present 
taste by my peppery defiance of Daniel. 
A man could do no less than bristle a little, 
under the circumstances—could do no less 
than challenge the torpedoes, like Farragut 
in Mobile Bay. Whether the game was 
worth the candle or not, I was not to be 
bullied out of my privileges by a clown 
swash-buckler who aped the characteris- 
tics of a pouter pigeon. 

Mr. Jenks was just going to bed under 
the wagon. With pretense of warming up 
the coffee, I kicked the fire together. While 
squatting and sipping, I managed to un- 
fold the note and read it by the flickering 
light, my back to the camp. 

All that it said was: 


If you are not disgusted with me I will walk 
a stretch with you on the trail, during the 
morning. 


The engagement sent me to my blanket 
cogitating. When a woman proposes, one 
never knows the reason precisely. Any- 
way, I was young enough so to fancy. For 
a long time I lay outside the wagons, apart 
in the desert camp, gazing up at the twin- 
kling stars, while the wolves whimpered 
around. Somewhere she slept beside the 
gentle Rachael, and somewhere Daniel 
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snored, and here I conned her face and her 
words, finding them very pleasing. 

Salt Lake was far, the Big Tent farther 
by prospective, if not by miles. I recog- 
nized the legal rights of her husband, but 
no ruffling Daniel should quash the unde- 
niable rights of yours truly. I felt virtuous 
and passing valorous, with that common- 
place note in my pocket. 

We all broke camp at sunrise. She rode 
for a distance upon the seat of Daniel’s 
wagon —he lustily trudging alongside. 
Then I marked her walking. She had 
shortened her skirt; and presently, linger- 
ing by the trail, she dropped behind, leav- 
ing the wagon to lumber on, with Daniel 
helplessly turning his head back over his 
shoulder. 

“ Bet you the lady up yonder is aimin’ 
to pay you a visit,” quoth friend Jenks, the 
astute. ‘“ And Dan’l, he don’t cotton to it. 
You ain’t great shakes with a gun, I 
reckon?” 

“T’ve never had use for one,” said I; 
“ but her whereabouts in the train is not a 
matter of shooting, is it?” 

“A feller quick on the draw, like him, 
is alluz wantin’ to practise, to keep his hand 
in. Anyhow, I’d advise you to stay clear 
of her, or else to watch him mighty sharp. 
He’s thinkin’ of takin’ a squaw.” 

We rolled on, in the dust, while the ani- 
mals coughed and the teamsters chewed 
and swore. A few moments later here she 
was, idling until our outfit drew abreast. 

“ Mornin’!” Jenks grunted, with a short- 
ness that bespoke his disapproval; where- 
upon he fell back and left us. 

She smiled at me. 

* Will you offer me a ride, sir?” 

My response was instant—a long 
“ Whoa-oa!” after the best mule-whacker 


* Copsright, 1921, by Edwin L. Sabin—This story beean in the August number of Munsey's MAGAZINE 
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style. The eight animals hauled negligent- 
ly, their mulish senses steeped in the drudg- 
ery of the trail; only the wheel pair flopped 
inquiring ears. When I hailed again, Jenks 
came g. 

“ What’s the matter hyar?” 

He ran rapid eye over wagon and ani- 





_. mals, and saw nothing amiss. 


“ Mrs. Montoyo wishes to ride,” I told 
him. 
“ The hell, man!” He snatched my whip 
and launched it up the faltering team. The 
cracker popped an inch above the off lead 
mule’s cringing haunch, twenty feet before. 
“ You can’t stop hyar—can’t hold the rest 
of the train. Joe! Baldy! Hep with 
you!” 

The team straightened out; he restored 
me the whip. His wrath subsided, for in 
less dudgeon he addressed her. 

“ Want to ride, do ye?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ Wall, in Gawd’s name ride, then; but 
we don’t stop for passengers.” 

. With that, in another white heat he 

picked her up bodily and swung her upon 
the nearest mule; so that before she knew 
—she scarce had time to utter an aston- 
ished little ejaculation as she yielded to his 
arms—there she was, perched, breathless, 
upon the sweaty hide. 

I awaited results. Jenks chuckled. 

“What you need is an old feller, lady. 
These young bucks ain’t broke to the feed 
canvas. When you want to get off, you 
call me. You don’t weigh more’n a pack 
of beans!” 

With a bantering wink at me, he again 
fell back. Once more I had been fore- 
stalled. There should be no third time. 

My lady sat clinging to her mount, at 
first angry-eyed, but in a moment softened 
by my discomfiture. 

“ Your partner is rather sudden,” she re- 
marked. ‘“ He asked permission of neither 
me nor the mule.” 

“ He meant well. 
men,” I apologized. 

“ More used to mules, I judge!” 

“Yes. If he had asked the mule, it 
would no doubt have objected, whereas it’s 
delighted.” 

“Perhaps he knows there’s not much 
difference between a woman and a mule, 
in that respect,” she said. “ You need not 
apologize for him.” 

“I apologize for myself,” I blurted. “I 
see I’m a little slow for this country.” 


He isn’t used to wo- 
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“You?” She soberly surveyed me as I 
plowed through the dust, at her knees. “I 
think you'll catch up. If you don’t object 
to my company occasionally, maybe I can 
help you.” 

“T certainly cannot object to your com- 
pany whenever it is available, madam,” I 
assured her. 

“You do not hold your experience in 
Benton against me?” 

“T got no more than I deserved in the 
Big Tent,” said I. “I went in as a fool 
and I came out as a fool, but considerably 
wiser.” 

“You reproached me for it,” she ac- 
cused. “ You hated me. Do you hate me 
still, I wonder? I tell you I was not to 
blame for the loss of your money.” 

“The money has mattered little, ma- 
dam,” I said. “ It was only a few dollars, 
and it turned me to a job more to my lik- 
ing and better for my health than fiddling 
my time away back there. I have you to 
thank for that.” 

“No, no! You are cruel, sir. You 
thank me for the good and you saddle me 
with the bad. I accept neither. Both, as 
it happened, were misplays. You should 
not have lost your money, you should not 
have changed your vocation. You should 
have won a little money and you should 
have pursued health in Benton.” She 
sighed. “ And we all would have been rea- 
sonably content. Now here you and I are 
—and what are we going to do about it?” 

“ We?” I echoed, a little annoyed. “ Why 
so? You're being well cared for, I take it; 
and I’m under engagement for Salt Lake.” 

The answer did sound rude. I was still 
a cad. She eyed me with a certain puzzled 
intentness, a certain fugitive wistfulness— 
a mute estimation that made me too con- 
scious of her clear, appraising gaze, and 
compelled me to rack my brain for some 
disarming remark. 

“You're not responsible for me, you 
would say?” 

“ I’m at your service,” I corrected. The 
platitude was the best that I could muster 
to my tongue. 

“ That is something,” she mused. “ Once 
you were not that—when I proposed a part- 
nership. You are afraid of me?” 

“Why should I be?” I parried. 

“You are a cautious Yankee! You an- 
swer one question with another.” She 
laughed lightly. “Yes, why should you 
be? I cannot run away with you—not 
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when Daniel and your Mr. Jenks are watch- 
ing us so closely. Moreover, you have no 
desire to be run away with; and Pedro must 
be considered. Altogether, you are well 
protected, even if your conscience slips. 
But tell me—do you blame me for running 
away from Montoyo?” 

“Not in the least,” I heartily assured 
her. 

“You would have helped me, at the 
last?” 

“T think I should have felt fully war- 
ranted,” I said rather awkwardly. 

“ Even to stowing me with a bull train?” 

“ Anywhere, madam, for your better- 
ment, to free you from that brute.” 

“Oh!” She clapped her hands. “ But 
you didn’t have to. I only embarrassed 
you by appearing on my own account. You 
have some spirit, though. You came to the 
Adams circle, last night. You did your 
duty. I expected you; but you must not 
do it again.” 

“Why not?” 

“ There are objections there.” 

“From you?” 

“ No.” 

“From Hyrum?” 

“Not yet.” 

“From that Daniel, then. Well, I will 
come to Captain Adams’s camp as often as 
I like, if with the captain’s permission; and 
I shall come to see you, whether with his 
permission or not.” 

“T don’t know,” she faltered. “ I—you 
would have helped me once, you say? And 
once you refused me. Would you help me 
next time?” 

“ As far as I could,” said I—another of 
those confounded hedging responses that 
for the life of me I could not manipulate 
properly. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Of course! The 
queen deceived you; now you are wise. 
You are afraid; but so am I—horribly 
afraid. I have misplayed again.” She 
laughed bitterly. “I am with Daniel—it 
is to be Daniel and I in the lions’ den. You 
know they call Brigham Young the Lion 
of the Lord. I doubt if even Rachael is 
angel enough to save me.” She paused. 
“They’re going to make nooning, aren’t 
they? I mustn’t stay. Good-by!” 

I sprang to lift her, but with a gay shake 
of her head she slipped off herself and land- 
ed securely. 

“T can stand alone. I have to. Men 
are always ready to do what I don’t ask 
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them to do, as long as I can serve as a tool 
or a toy. You will be very, very careful? 
Good day, sir!” 

She flashed just the trace of a smile. 
Then, gathering her skirt, she ran on, un- 
deterred by the teamsters applauding her 
spryness. 

“ Swing out!” shouted Jenks from the 
rear. “ We’re noonin’!” 

The lead wagons had halted beside the 
trail, and all the wagons following began 
to imitate. 

XIV 


From this hour’s brief camp, early made, 
we should have turned southward, to leave 
the railroad line and cross-country for the 
Overland Stage Trail, which skirted the 
southern edge of the worse desert before 
us. But Captain Hyrum was of different 
mind. With faith in the Lord and full con- 
fidence in himself, he had resolved to keep 
straight on by the teamster road which, 
through league after league ever extended, 
was feeding supplies to the advance of the 
railroad-builders. 

Under its adventitious guidance we 
should strike the stage road at Bitter Creek, 
eighty or one hundred miles distant; thence 
trundle, veering southwestward, for the 
famed City of the Saints, nearly two hun- 
dred miles farther. 

Therefore, after nooning at a pool of 
stagnant, scummy water, we hooked up and 
plunged ahead, creaking and groaning and 
dust-enveloped, constantly outstripped by 
the hurrying construction trains thundering 
over the newly laid rails, we ourselves the 
tortoise in the race. 

My lady did not join me again that day, 
nor on the morrow. She abandoned me to 
a sense of dissatisfaction with myself, of 
foreboding, and of a void in the landscape. 

Our sorely laden train went swaying and 
pitching across the gaunt face of a high, 
broad plateau, bleak, hot, and monotonous 
in contour. Underfoot was the reddish 
granite pulverized by grinding tire and 
hoof, over us the paly bluish fiery sky with- 
out a cloud. Far distant in the south were 
the shining tips of a mountain range. To 
the west, below us, stretched the slowly 
spreading vista of a great, bared ocean-bed, 
simmering bizarre with reds, yellows, and 
deceptive whites, and ringed about by bat- 
tlements jagged and rock-hewn. 

Into this enchanted realm we were 
bound; by token of the smoke blotches the 
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railroad line led thither. The teamsters 
viewed the unfolding expanse phlegmati- 
cally. They called it the Red Basin. 

To me, fresh for the sight, it beckoned 
with fantastic issues. Even the name 
breathed magic. Wizard spells hovered 
there. The railroad had not broken them; 
the cars and locomotives, entering, did not 
disturb the brooding vastness. A man 
might still ride errant into those slumberous 
spaces and discover for himself; might 
boldly awaken the realm and rule with a 
princess by his side. 

But romance seemed to have no other 
sponsor in this plodding, whip-cracking, 
complaining caravan. So I lacked, wofully 
lacked, kindred companionship. 

Free to say, I did miss my lady, perched 
upon the stoic mule while like an Arab 
chief I convoyed her. The steady miles, I 
admitted, were going to be as disappointing 
as tepid water, when not aerated by her 
counsel and piquant allusions, by her 
sprightly readiness, by her blue eyes, her 
facile lips, and that bright hair which no 
dust could dim. 

After all, she was distinctly feminine— 
bravely feminine. If she wished to flirt 
with me as a relief from the cock-sure Dan- 
iel and the calm methods of her Mormon 
guardians, why, let us beguile the way. I 
should meet her with eyes open. 

Moreover, something about her weighed 
upon me. A consciousness of having failed 
her, a woman, in emergency, stung my self- 


respect. 

She had twitted me with being afraid— 
afraid of her, she probably meant. That I 
could pass warily; but she had said that 
she, too, was afraid—“ horribly afraid ”— 
and an honest shudder had attended upon 
the words as if a real danger hedged. She 
had an intuition. The settled convictions 
of my gentile friends coincided. 

“With Daniel in the lions’ den ”—that 
phrase repeated itself persistently. She had 
uttered it in a fear accentuated by a mirth- 
less laugh. Could such a left-handed wooer 
prove too much for her? Well, if she was 
afraid of Daniel, I was not, and she should 
not think so. 

Except for the blowing of the animals 
and the mechanical noises of the equipment, 
the train subsided into a dogged patience, 
while, parched by the dust and the thin, 
dry air, and mocked by the speeding con- 
struction crews upon the iron rails, it 
lurched westward for long hours at two and 
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a half miles an hour. Near the western 
edge of the plateau we made an evening 
corral. 

After supper the sound of revolver shots 
burst from a mess beyond us, and startled 
us a little. Everything was possible here 
in this lone horizon-land, where rough men, 
chafed by a hard day, were gathered, sud- 
denly relaxed and idle. But the shots were 
accompanied by laughter. 

“ They’re only tryin’ to spile a can,” 
Jenks reassured me. “ By golly, we'll go 
over and l’arn ’em a lesson!” He glanced 
at me. “ Time you loosened up that weep- 
on o’ yourn, anyhow. Purty soon it ’ll stick 
fast!” 

I arose with him, glad of any diversion. 
= circle had not yet formed at Hyrum’s 

re. 

“Tt strikes me as a useless piece of bag- 
gage,” said I. “I bought it in Benton, but 
I haven’t needed it. I can kill a rattle- 
snake easier with my whip.” 

“ Wall,” he drawled, “down in yonder 
you’re liable to meet up with a rattler too 
smart for your whip, account of his freckles. 
’Twon’t do you no harm to spend a few 
ca’tridges, so you'll be ready for business 
when the time comes.” 

The men were banging, in turn, at a sar- 
dine can set up on the sand about twenty 
paces out. Their shadows stretched slant- 
wise before them, grotesquely lengthened 
by the last efforts of the disappearing sun. 
Some aimed carefully from under pulled- 
down hat-brims; others, their brims flared 
back, fired quickly, the instant the gun 
came to the level. 

The heavy balls sent the loose soil flying 
in thick jets made golden by the evening 
glow; but amid the furrows the can sat un- 
touched by the plunging missiles. 

We were greeted with hearty banter. 

“ Hyar’s the champeens!” 

“ Now they’ll show us!” 

“ Ain’t never see that pilgrim unlimber 
his gun yit, but I reckon he’s a bad ’un!” 

* Jenks, old hoss, cain’t you l’arn that 
durned can manners?” 

“T'll try to oblige you, boys,” Jenks 
smiled. “ What you thinkin’ to do—hit 
that can or plant a lead-mine?” 

“ Give him room! He’s made his brag,” 
they cried. “ And if he don’t plug it, that 
pilgrim sure will!” 

Mr. Jenks drew and took his stand. He 
banged with small preparation, and missed 
by six inches—a failure that brought him 
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up wide awake, so to speak, badgered by 
derision renewed. A person needs must 
have a bull’s hide to travel with a bull- 
train, I saw. 

“ Gimme another, boys, and I'll hit it in 
the nose,” he growled, looking a little sheep- 
ish; but they shoved him aside. 

“No, no—pilgrim’s turn! Fetch on 
yore shootin’-iron, young feller. Thar’s 
yore turkey! Show us why you're packin’ 
all that hardware!” 

Willy-nilly, I had to demonstrate my 
greenness; so in all good nature I drew, and 
stood, and cocked, and aimed. The Colt 
exploded with prodigious blast and wrench 
—jerking, in fact, almost above my head. 
Where the bullet went I did not see, nor, I 
judged, did anybody else. 

“ He missed the ’arth!” they clamored. 

“ No; I reckon he hit Montany "bout the 
middle. That’s whar he scored center!” 

“Shoot! Shoot!” they begged. “Go 
ahead! Mebbe you'll kill an Injun unbe- 
knownst. They’s a pack o’ Sioux jest out 


o’ sight behind them hills.” 

And I did shoot, vexed; and I struck the 
ground, this time, some fifty yards beyond 
the can. 

Jenks stepped from amid the riotous 


laughter. 

“ Hold down on it, hold down, lad,” he 
urged. “To hit him in the heart, aim at 
his feet. Here—like this.” 

Taking my revolver, he threw it forward 
and fired. The can plinked and somer- 
saulted, lashed into action too late. 

“ By Gawd!” he proclaimed. “ When 
I move like it had a gun in its fist, I can 
snap it; but when I think on it as a can, I 
miss the blamed thing!” 

The remark was pat. I had seen several 
of the men snip the head from a rattlesnake 
with a single offhand shot. They all car- 
ried their weapons easily and wontedly; 
but the target of an immobile can lacked 
in stimulation to the quick concord of nerve 
and eye. 

Now I shot again, holding lower and 
more firmly, out of mere guess-work, and 
landed appreciably closer, although still 
within the zone of ridicule. Somebody else 
shot, and somebody else, and another, until 
we all were whooping and laughing and 
jesting, and the spurts flew as if from the 
balls of a mitrailleuse, and the can rocked 
and gyrated, spurring us to haste as it con- 
stantly changed the range. Presently it 
was merely a twist of ragged tin. Then in 
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the little silence, as we paused, a voice 
spoke irritatingly. 

“T "laow yu fellers ain’t no great shucks 
at throwin’ lead!” 

Daniel stood by, with arms akimbo, his 
booted legs braggartly straddled and his 
freckled face primed with an intolerant 
grin at our recent efforts. My lady had 
come over with him. Rawboned, angular, 
cloddish, but as strong as a mule, he tow- 
ered over her in a maddening atmosphere of 
proprietorship. 

She smiled at me—at all of. us. She 
smiled at me swiftly; at them, frankly. 
And I knew that she was still afraid. 

“* Reckon we don’t ask no advice, friend,” 
they answered. Again a constraint enfold- 
ed the group, fastened upon us by the un- 
bidden guest. “ Like as not you can do 
better.” 

Daniel laughed boisterously, his mouth 
wide open. 

“T couldn’t do wuss! I seen yu poppin’ 
at that can. Hadn’t but one hole in till yu 
all turned loose an’ didn’t give it no chance. 
Haw, haw! I ’laow for a short bit I’d 
stand out in front o’ that greeny from the 
States an’ let him empty two guns at me!” 

“ S’pose you do it,” Jenks promptly chal- 
lenged. “ By thunder, I’ll hire ye with the 
ten cents, and give him four bits if he hits 
you!” 

“He wouldn’t draw on me, nohaow,” 
scoffed Daniel. “I daren’t shoot for 
money, but I'll shoot for fun. Anybody 
want to shoot ag’in’ me?” 

“Wasted powder enough already,” they 
grumbled. 

“Ever see me shoot?” He was eager. 
“ T’ll show ye somethin’. I don’t take back 
seat for ary man. Yu set me up another 
can. That thar one wouldn’t jump to a 
bullet.” 

In sullen obedience a can was produced. 

“ How fur?” 

“ Fur as yu like.” 

It was tossed contemptuously out; and 
watching it, to catch its last roll, I heard 
Daniel gleefully yelp: 

“ Out o’ my way, yu-all!” 

Then I half saw his hand dart down and 
up again, felt the jar of a shot, witnessed 
the can jump like a live thing, and away it 
went, with spasm after spasm, to explosion 
after explosion, tortured by him into fruit- 
less capers, until with the final ball peace 
came to it, and it lay dead, afar across the 
twilight sand. 
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Verily, by his cries and the utter savage- 
ry and malevolence of his bombardment, 
one would have thought that he took actual 
lust in fancied cruelty. 

“T "laow thar’s not another man hyar 
kin do that!” he vaunted. 

There was not, judging by the silence 
again ensuing. 

“A can’s a different proposition from a 
man, as I said afore,” Jenks coolly re- 
marked. “ A can don’t shoot back.” 

“T don’t ‘laow any man’s goin’ to, 
neither,” said Daniel, as he reloaded his 
smoking revolver and holstered it with a 
flip. ‘ That’s somethin’ for yu to l’arn on 
ag’in next time, young feller,” he vouch- 
safed, as he faced me in turning away. 

If he would have eyed me down, he did 
mot succeed. His gaze shifted and he 
_ passed on, swaggering. 

“ Come along, Edna,” he bade. “ We'll 
be goin’ back.” 

A devil—or was it he himself—twitted 
me, incited me; and in a moment, with a 
gush of assertion, there I was, saying to 
her, my hat doffed: 

“ T’ll walk over with you.” 

“Do,” she responded readily. 
to have more singing.” 

The men stared, nudged one another, and 
grinned. Daniel whirled. 

“T ‘laow yu ain’t been invited, mister 

“Tf Mrs. Montoyo consents, that’s 
enough,” I told him, striving to keep steady. 
“ I’m not walking with you, sir; I am walk- 
ing with her. The only ground you control 
is just in front of your own wagon.” 

“VYu’ve been told once thar ain’t no 
Mrs. Montoyo,” he snarled. “ Whilst yu’re 
Varnin’ to shoot, yu’d better be |’arnin’ 
manners. You comin’ with me, Edna?” 

“ As fast as I can, and with Mr. Beeson 
also, if he chooses,” said she. “I have my 
manners in mind, too.” 

“By gosh, I don’t walk with ye!” he 
jawed. 

And in a huff, like the big boy that he 
was, he flounced about, vengefully striding 
on as if punishing her for a misdemeanor. 

She dropped the grinning group a little 
curtsy. A demure sparkle was in her blue 
eyes. 

“The entertainment is concluded, gen- 
tlemen. I wish you good night!” 

Yet underneath her raillery and self-pos- 
session there lay an appeal, the stronger be- 
cause subtle and unvoiced. It seemed to 
me every man must appreciate that as a 
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woman she invoked his protection against 
an impending something, of which she had 
given him a glimpse. 

So we left them somewhat subdued, gaz- 
ing mutely after us, their rugged faces so- 
bered reflectively. 

“ Shall we stroll?” she asked. 

“ With pleasure,” I agreed. 

Daniel was angrily shouldering for the 
Mormon wagons, his indignant figure black 
against the western glow. She laughed 
lightly. 

“ You're not afraid, after all, I see!” 

“ Not of him, madam.” 

“ And of me?” 

“T think I’m more afraid for you,” I 
confessed. “‘ That clown is getting insuf- 
ferable. He sets out to bully you. Damn 
him!” I flashed, with pardonable flame. 
“ He ruffles at me on every occasion. In 
fact, he seems to seek occasion — witness 
this evening.” 

“ Witness this evening,” she murmured. 
“Tm afraid, too. Yes,” she breathed, con- 
fronted by a portent, “ I’m afraid. I never 
have been afraid before. I didn’t fear 
Montoyo. I’ve always been able to take 
care of myself; but now, here—” 

“ You have your revolver?” I suggested. 

“No, I haven’t. It’s gone. Mormon 
women don’t carry revolvers.” 

“ They took it from you?” 

“It disappeared.” 

“ But you’re not a Mormon woman.” 

“Not yet.” She caught quick breath. 
“ God forbid! But I am afraid. You can’t 
understand. Those other men do, though, 
I think. Do you know,” she queried, with 
sudden glance, “ that Daniel means to mar- 
ry me?” 

“ He?” I gasped. “ How so? With your 
—consent, of course; but you’re not free— 
you have a husband.” My gorge rose, re- 
gardless of fact. “ You scarcely expect me 
to congratulate you, madam. Still, he may 
have points.” 

“ Daniel?” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“T cannot say. Pedro had. Most men 
have. Oh!” she cried, impulsively stopping 
short. “Why don’t you learn to shoot? 
Won’t you?” 

“T’ve about decided to,” I admitted. 
“That appears to be the saving accom- 
plishment of everybody out here.” 

“Of everybody who stays. You must 
learn to draw and to shoot, both. The 
drawing you will have to practise by your- 
self, but I can teach you to shoot. So can 
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those men. Let me have your pistol, 
please.” 

I passed it to her. She was all in a 
flutter. 

“You must grasp the handle firmly. 
Cover it with your whole palm, but don’t 
squeeze it to death; just grip it evenly. 
Keep your elbow down; and crook your 
wrist, in a drop, until your trigger knuckle 
is pointing very low—at a man’s feet, if 
you’re aiming for his heart.” 

“ At his feet, for his heart?” I stam- 
mered. The words had an ugly sound. 

“ Certainly. We are speaking of shoot- 
ing now, not at a tincan. You have to al- 
low for the jump of the muzzle. Unless 
you hold down with your wrist, you over- 
shoot; and it’s the first shot that counts. 
Of course there’s a feel, a knack; but don’t 
aim with your eyes. You won’t have time. 
Men file off the front sight—it sometimes 
catches, in the draw. And it’s useless, any- 
way. They fire as they point with the fin- 
ger, by the feel. You see, they know.” 

“ Evidently you do, too, madam,” I fal- 
tered, amazed. 

“ Not all,” she said; “ but I’ve heard the 
talk; I’ve watched—I’ve seen many things, 
sir, from Omaha to Benton. Oh, I wish I 
could tell you more! I wish I could help 
you right away! I meant that a dead shot 
with the revolver knows beforehand, in the 
draw, where his bullet shall go. Some men 
are born to shoot straight; some have to 
practise a long, long while. I wonder which 
you are!” 

“Tf there is pressing need in my case,” 
said I, “ for the present, at least, I shall 
have to rely upon my friends to keep me 
from being done for.” 

“ You?” she uttered, with a touch of as- 
perity. “Oh, yes! Pish, sir! Friends, I 
am learning, have their own hides to con- 
sider; and those gentlemen of yours are 
gentiles with goods for Salt Lake Mormons. 
Are they going to throw their business to 
the winds?” 

“You yourself may appeal to his father, 
and to the women, for protection, if that 
lout annoys you,” I ventured. 

“To them?” she scoffed. “To Hyrum 
Adams’s outfit? Why, they’re Mormons— 
good Mormons—and why should I not be 
made over? I’m under their teachings; I 
am Edna, already; it’s time Daniel had a 
wife—or two, for replenishing Utah. Ra- 
chael calls me ‘ sister,’ and I can’t resent it. 
Good at heart as she is, even she is con- 
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vinced. Why ”—she laughed mirthlessly— 
“TI may be sealed to Hyrum himself, if 
nothing worse is in store. Then I’ll be as- 
sured of a seat with the saints!” 

“You can depend upon me, then. T’ll 
protect you. I'll fight for you, and I'll kill 
for you,” I was on the point of roundly de- 
claring; but I didn’t. Her kind, I remem- 
bered, had spelled ruin upon the pages of 
men more experienced than I. Therefore 


out of that supercaution born of Benton I 
Now she 


stupidly said nothing. 

She had paused, expectant. 
resumed. . 

“ But no matter. Here I am, and here 
you are. We were speaking of shooting. 
This is a lesson in shooting, not in marry- 
ing, isn’t it? As to the pressing need, you 
must decide. You’ve seen and heard 
enough for that. I like you, sir; I respect 
your spirit, and I’m sorry I led you into 
misadventure. Now if I may lend you a 
little something to keep you from being shot 
like a dog, I'll feel as if I had wiped out 
your score against me. Take your gun.” 
I took it, the butt warm from her clasp. 
“ There he is. Cover him!” 

“ Where?” I asked. “ Who?” 

“There, before you. Oh, anybody!’ 
Think of his heart, and cover him. I want 
to see you hold.” 

I aimed, squinting. 

“No, no! You'll not have time to close 
an eye; both eyes are none too many. And 
you are awkward; you are stiff.” She re- 
adjusted my arm and fingers. “ That’s 
better. You see that little rock? Hit it. 
Cock your weapon, first. Hold firmly— 
not too long. There; I think you’re going 
to hit it, but hold low, low, with the wrist. 
Now!” 

I fired. The sand obscured the rock, 
She clapped her hands, delighted. 

“You would have killed him. No—he 
would have killed you. Quick! Give it to 
me.”’ 

And, snatching the revolver, she cocked, 
leveled, and fired instantly. The rock split 
into fragments. 

“T would have killed him,” she mur- 
mured, gazing tense, seeing I knew not 
what. Wrenching from the vision, she 
handed back the revolver to me. “I think 
you're going to do, sir; only you must learn 
to draw. I can tell you, but I can’t show 
you. The men will. You must draw swift- 
ly, decisively, without a halt, with finger 
on trigger and thumb on hammer, and be 
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ready to shoot when the muzzle clears the 
scabbard. It’s a trick.” 

“ Like this?” I queried, trying. 

“Partly; but it’s not a sword you’re 
drawing—it’s a gun. You may draw laugh- 
ing, if you wish to dissemble for a sudden 
drop; they do, when they have iron in their 
heart and the bullet already on its way, in 
their mind. I mustn’t stay longer. Shall 
we go to the fire now? I am cold.” She 
shivered. “ Daniel is waiting; and when 
you’ve delivered me safe you’d better leave 
me, please.” 

“ Why so?” 

She smiled, looking me straight in the 

eyes. 
“Quien sabe? To avoid a scene, per- 
haps; perhaps to postpone one. I have an 
idea that it is better so. You’ve baited 
Daniel far enough for to-night.” 

We walked almost without speaking to 
the Hyrum Adams fire. Daniel lifted his 
upper lip at me as we entered; his eyes 
never wandered from my face; I marked his 
right hand quivering stiffly; and I disre- 
garded him. If I had challenged him by 
so much as an overt glance, he would have 
burst bonds. 

Rachael’s eyes, the older woman’s eyes, 
the eyes of all, men and women, curious, 
admonitory, hostile and apprehensive, hot 
and cold together—these I felt amidst the 
dusk. I was distinctly unwelcome. Ac- 
cordingly I said a civil “ Good evening ” 
to Hyrum — whose response out of com- 
pressed lips was scarce more than a grunt— 
and, raising my hat to my lady, turned my 
back upon them for my own bailiwick. 

The other men were waiting for me on 
the way thither. 

“ Didn’t kill ye, did he?” 

“ No.” 

“ Wall,” said one, “if you can swing a 
rattler by the tail, all right; but watch his 
haid!” 

Friend Jenks paced on with me to our 
fire. 

“We were keepin’ cases on you, and so 
was he. He saw that practise—damn him, 
how he did crane! She was givin’ you 
pointers, eh?” 

“Yes; she wanted amusement.” 

“Tt ‘ll set Bonnie Bravo to thinkin’-— 
it “Il shorely set him to thinkin’,” Jenks 
chuckled, mouthing his pipe. “She’s a 
smart one!” He comfortably rocked to 





and fro as we sat by the fire. “ Wall, if 
you got to kill him, you got to kill him and 
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do it proper; for if you don’t kill him he’ll 
kill you. He’ll snuff you out like a—wall, 
you saw that can travel!” 

“T don’t want to kill him,” I pleaded. 
“ Why should I?” 

Jenks sat silent; and I, also sitting silent, 
foresaw that kill Daniel I must. I was be- 
ing sucked into it, irrevocably willed by 
him, by her, by them all. If I did not kill 
him in defense of myself, I should kill him 
in defense of her. 

When I bought my ticket for Benton I 
had started the sequence, to this result. As 
she had said, here I was, and here she was. 
I might not kill for love—no, not that; I 
was going to kill for hate. And while I 
never had killed a man, and in my heart of 
hearts did not wish to kill a man, since I 
had to kill one, named Daniel, even though 
he was a bully, a braggart, and an infernal 
tyrant, it was pleasanter to think that I 
should kill him in hot blood rather than in 
cold. 

Jenks spat and yawned. 

“T can l’arn you a few things. All the 
boys ’ll help you out,” he proffered. “ When 
you git him, you’ll have to git him quick; 
for if you don’t—adios! But we'll try to 
groom ye.” 

Could this really be I, Frank Beeson, not 
a fortnight ago still living at jog-trot in dear 
old Albany, New York State? It was puz- 
zling how detached and how strong I felt. 


XV 


AGAIN we broke camp. We rolled down 
from the plateau into that wizard basin ly- 
ing all beautiful and slumberous and spell- 
locked, like some land of heart’s desire. 
We replenished our water-casks from the 
tank-cars, we swapped for a little feed, we 
occasionally exchanged greetings with con- 
tractor outfits and with grading crews. 

In due time we passed the rail-head, 
where a bevy of sweating men were moiling 
like mad, clanging down the rails upon the 
hasty ties and ever calling for more, more. 
I saw little General Jack Casement, of Ohio 
—a small man with full russet beard and 
bold, imperative blue eyes—teetering and 
tugging at his whiskers and rampantly 
swearing while he drove the work forward. 
And we left the end of the track, vainly 
reaching out after us, until the ring of the 
rails and the staccato of the rapid sledges 
faded upon our ears. 

Now we were following the long reddish 
line of bare grade, upturned by the plows 
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and scrapers and picks and shovels; some- 
times elevated, for contour, sometimes 
merged with the desert itself. There the 
navvies digged and delved, scarcely taking 
time to glance at us. And day by day we 
plodded in the interminable clouds of desert 
dust raised by the supply-wagons. 

Captain Hyrum fought shy of their 
camps. The laborers were mainly Irish, 
fresh from steerage, dock, and Bowery, or 
imported from Western mining centers. 
Such companies—turbulent in their relax- 
ations, and plentifully supplied with whisky 
—were not at all to the Mormon mind. 
Consequently we halted apart from them— 
and well that we did, for those were wo- 
manless camps, and the daily stint bred 
strong appetites. 

There were places where we made a half 
circuit out from the grade and abandoned 
it entirely. In this way we escaped the 
dust, the rough talk, and the temptations, 
and now and again obtained a modicum of 
forage in the shape of coarse, weedy grasses 
at the borders of sinks. 

But it was a cruel country for men and 
beasts. Some of our teamsters, who had 
been through by the Overland Trail, said 
that the Bitter Creek Desert was yet worse 
—drier, barer, dustier, and uglier. Never- 
theless this was our daily program: 

To rise after a shivery night into the 
crisp dawn, which once or twice glinted 
upon a film of ice formed in the water- 
buckets; to herd the stiffened animals and 
place them conveniently; to swallow our 
hot coffee and our pork and beans, with 
flapjacks when the cooks were in the hu- 
mor; to hook the teams to the wagons and 
break corral, and amid crackling of lashes 
stretch out into column; then to lurch and 
groan onward, at snail’s pace, through the 
constantly increasing day, until soon we 
also were sweated and parched by a relent- 
less heat succeeding the frosty night. 

The sleeping beauties of the magic realm 
that we had seen before us were ever far- 
ther removed. In the distance they await- 
ed, luring with promise of azure battle- 
ments, languid reds and yellows like tapes- 
try, and patches of liquid blue and dazzling 
snowy white, canopied by a soft, luxurious 
sky. But when we arrived, nearly spent, 
the battlements were only isolated sand- 
stone outcrops inhabited by rattlesnakes, 
the reds and yellows were sun-baked soil 
as hard as the rocks, the liquid blue was 
poisonous, stagnant sinks, the snow patches 
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were soda and bitter alkali, the luxurious 
sky was the same old white-hot dome, re- 
flecting the blazing sun upon the fuming 
earth. 

Then at sunset we made corral—against 
theft, when near the grade; against In- 
dians and pillage when out from the grade, 
with the animals under herd-guard. There 
were fires, there was singing at the Mormon 
camp, there was the heavy sleep beneath 
blanket and buffalo robe, through the bit- 
ing chill of a breezeless night, with the 
ground a welcomed bed, the stars vigilant 
from horizon to horizon, the wolves stalking 
and bickering like avid ghouls. 

So we dulled to the falsity of the desert 
and the drudgery of the trail; and as the 
grading-camps became less frequent, the 
men grew riper for any diversion. That 
my lady and Daniel and I were to furnish 
it seemed to be generally accepted. Here 
were the time-old elements—two men, one 
woman — elements so constituted that in 
another situation they might have brought 
comedy, but upon such a trail must and 
should pronounce for tragedy, or at least 
for true melodrama. 

Besides, I was expected to uphold the 
honor of our gentile mess along with my 
own honor. That was demanded, and even 
suggested in cajolery to encourage my pis- 
tol practise. I was, in short, “ elected ” by 
an obsession equal to a conviction; and 
with her insistently obtruded as a bonus I 
never was permitted to lose sight of the 
ghastly prize of skill added to merit. 

At first the matter had disturbed and 
horrified me to such an extent that I an- 
ticipated evading the issue, while preparing 
against it. Surely this was the current of 
a prankish dream! And dreams I had— 
frightfully tumultuous dreams, of red anger 
and redder blood, sometimes my own blood, 
sometimes another’s—dreams from which I 
awakened drenched -in cold nightmare 
sweat. 

To be infused, even by bunkum and ban- 
ter, with the idea of killing, is a sad over- 
throw of sane balance. I would not have 
conceived the thing possible to me a month 
back; but the monotonous desert trail, the 
close companying with virile, open minds, 
and the strict insistence upon individual 
rights—yes, and the irritation of the same 
faces, the same figures, the same fare, the 
same labor, the same scant recreations—all 
worked as poison, to depress and fret and 

stimulate like alternating chills and fever. 
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Practise I did, if only in friendly emula- 
tion of the others, as a pass-the-time. I 
improved a little in drawing easily and fir- 
ing snap-shot. The art was good to know, 
bad to depend upon. In the beginning it 
worried me as a sleight-of-hand, until I saw 
that it was the established code, and that 
Daniel himself looked to no other. 

In fact, he pricked me on, not so much 
by word as by manner, which was worse. 
Since that evening when, in the approving 
parlance of my friends, I had “cut him 
out” by walking with her to the Adams 
fire, we had exchanged scarcely a word. He 
ruffled about at his end of the train and 
mainly in his own precincts, and I held 
myself in leash at my end, with self-con- 
sciousness most annoying to me. 

But his manner, by swagger and covert 
sneer and ostentatious triumph of alleged 
possession, emanated a constant challenge 
to my manhood. My revolver practise, I 
might mark, moved him to shrugs and 
flings. When he hulked by me, he did so 
with a stare and a boastful grin, but with- 
out other response to my attempted 
“ Howdy?” 

Now and again he assiduously cleaned 
his gun, sitting out where I should see, even 
if I did not straightway look. In this he 
was most faithful, with sundry flourishes 
babying me by thinking to intimidate. 

Withal he gave me never an excuse for 
ending him or placating him, but shifted 
upon me the burden of choosing time and 


spot. 

Once, indeed, we nearly had it. That 
Was on an early morning. He was driving 
in a yoke of oxen that had strayed, and he 
stopped short in passing where I was busied 
with gathering our mules. 

“ Say, mister, I want a word with yu,” 
he demanded. 

“ Well, out with it,” I bade. 

My heart began to thump. Possibly I 
paled; I know that I blinked, the sun being 
in my eyes. 

He laughed, and spat over his shoulder, 
from the saddle. 

“ Needn’t be skeered. I ain’t goin’ to 
hurt ye. I ‘laow yu expected to make up 
to that woman, didn’t yu, ’fore this?” 

“What woman?” I inquired; but I was 
wondering if my revolver was loose. 

“Edna. ‘Cause if yu did, ’tain’t no use, 
mister. Why ”—indulgently—“ yu couldn’t 
marry her. Yu couldn’t marry her no 


more ’n yu could kill me. Yu’re a gentile, 
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an’ yu’d be bustin’ yore own laws; but 
thar ain’t no gentile laws for the Lord’s 
an’inted, an’ I thought I’d tell yu I’m 
liable to marry her myself. Yu’ve kep’ 
away from her consider’ble; this is to tell 
yu yu mought as well keep on keepin’ 
away.” 

“T sha’n’t discuss Mrs. Montoyo with 
you, sir,” I replied, cold instead of hot, 
watching him very narrowly —as I had 
been taught to do—my hand nerved for 
the inevitable dart. “ But I am her friend 
—her friend, mind you; and if she is in 
danger of being imposed upon by you, I 
stand ready to protect her. For I want 
you to know that I’m not afraid of you, 
day or night. Why, you low dog—” 

I choked, itching for the crisis. He 
gawked, reddening; his right hand quiv- 
ered; and to my chagrin he slowly laughed, 
scanning me. 

“TI seen yu practisin’. Go ahead! I 
wouldn’t kill yu maow. Or if yu practise 
in ’arnest, start to draw!” 

He waited a moment, in easy insolence. 
I did not draw. 

“Let yore dander cool,” he went on. 
“ Thar’s no use yu tryin’ to buck the Mor- 
mons. I’ve warned ye!” 

He passed on, cracking his lash. 

Suddenly I was aware that, as it seemed, 
every eye in the camp had been fastened 
upon us two. My fingers shook while with 
a show of nonchalance I resumed adjusting 
the halters. 

“Gosh! Looked for a minute like you 
and him was to have it out proper,” Jenks 
commented, when I came in. “ Hazin’ you 
a bit, was he? What ’d he say?” 

“ He warned me to keep away from Mrs. 
Montoyo. Went so far as to lay claim to 
her, himself, the whelp—boasted of it!” 

“ Throwed it in your face, did he? Wall, 
you goin’ to let him cache her away?” 

“Look here!” I said desperately, still 
trembling. “ Why do you men put that up 
to me? Why do you egg me on to inter- 
fere? She’s no more to me than she is to 
you. Damon it, I'll take care of myself, but 
I don’t see why I should shoulder her—ex- 
cept that she’s a woman, and I won’t see 
any woman mistreated!” 

He pulled his whiskers and grinned. 

“Dunno jest how fur you’re elected. 
Looks like there was something between 
you and her—though I don’t say for shore. 
She’s your kind. She may be a leetle devil, 
but she’s your kind—been eddicated, and 
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acts the lady. She’d be better off marryin’ 
Dan’l. He’d give her a home. If you 
hadn’t been with this train, I don’t believe 
she’d have follered in. That’s the propo- 
sition. You got to fight him, anyway; he’s 
set out to back you down. It’s your fracas, 
isn’t it?” 

“T know it,” I admitted. “ He’s been 
ugly toward me from the first, without 
reasoil. 

“ Reckoned to amuse himself. He’s one 
o’ them fellers that think to show off by 
ridin’ somebody they think they can ride. 
The boys hate to see you lay down to that. 
You’d better call him, and eat lead, or else 
quit the country; so you might as well give 
him a full dose and take the pot.” 

“ What pot?” 

“The woman, o’ course.” 

“T tell you, Mrs. Montoyo has nothing 
to do with it, any more than any woman. 
It’s a matter between him and me—he be- 
gan it by jeering at me before she appeared. 
I want her left out of it.” 

“Qh, pshaw!” Jenks scoffed. “ That 


can’t be did. He’s fetched her into it. 
What do you aim to do, then—dodge her? 
When you’re dodgin’ her you’re dodgin’ 
him, or so he’ll take it.” 


“Tl not dodge him, you can bet on 
that,” I vowed. “I don’t seek her, nor 
him; but I shall not go out of my way to 
avoid either of them.” 

“When you give him his dose, what ‘ll 
you do?” 

“Tf that is forced upon me, nothing. It 
will be in defense of my rights, won’t it? 
But I don’t want any further trouble with 
him, and I hope to God I won’t have.” 

“ Shore,” Jenks soothed. “ You’re not a 
killer. All the same, you’re elected; he be- 
gan it and you'll have to finish it. Then 
you'll needs look out for yourself—and her, 
too, for he’s made her the stakes.” 

“ Why will I?” 

“Got to. The hull train thinks so, one 
way or ’tother, and you’re white.” 

“ She can stay with the Mormons, if she 
wants to.” 

“Oh, yes—if she wants to; but do you 
reckon she does? Not much! She’s look- 
in’ to you—she’s lookin’ to you. She’s a 
smart leetle piece—knows how to play her 
cards, and she’s got you and Dan’l goin’.” 

“But she’s a married woman. You 
can’t e $...” 

“Oh, yes,” he wagged again, interrupt- 
ing. “Shore, there’s Montoyo. I don’t 
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envy you your job, but damned if you 
mightn’t go farther and do wuss. She’s a 
clipper, and I never did hear anything 
specially bad of her, beyond cappin’, 
Whoa, Jinny!” 

I wrathfully cogitated. Now I began to 
hate her. Once more I was a tool to her 
hand, was I? 

And how had it come about? She had 
not directly besought me to it—not by 
word. Daniel had decreed it, and already 
our antagonism was irremediable. 

I had defied him, naturally. He should 
not bilk me of free movement; but the is- 
sue might, on the face of it, appear to be 
she. As I tugged at the harness, under 
breath I cursed the scurvy turn of events; 
and in seeking to place the blame found 
amazing cleverness in her. Just the same, 
I was not going to kill him for her account 
—never, never! And I wished to the deuce 
that she had kept clear of me. 

Jenks was speaking. 

“So the fust chance you get you might 
as well walk straight into him, call him all 
the names you can lay tongue to, and when 
he makes a move for his gun beat him to 
the draw and come up shootin’. Then it ll 
be over with. The longer it hangs, the less 
peace you'll have; for you’ve got to do it 
sooner or later. It’s you or him!” 

“ Not necessarily,” I faltered. ‘“ There 
may be another way.” 

“ There ain’t, if you’re a he critter on 
two legs,” snapped Jenks. “ Not in this 
country, or any other white man’s country; 
no, nor in red man’s country, neither. What 
you do back in the States, can’t say. Trust. 
in pray’r, mebbe.” 

Nevertheless I determined to make a last 
effort, even at the risk of losing caste. In 
the reaction from the pressure of that re- 
cent encounter when I might have brought 
matters to a head, but didn’t, I again had a 
spell of fierce, sick protest against the réle 
that was being foisted upon me—foisted, 
I could see, by her machinations as well as 
by his animosity. 

The position was too false to be borne. 
There was no joy in it, no zest, no adequate 
reward. Why, in God’s name, should I be 
sentenced to have blood upon my hands 
and soul? Surely I might be permitted to 
stay clean! 

Therefore this evening, immediately after 
corral was formed, I sought out Captain 
Adams, as master of the train. Disregard- 
ing the gazes that followed me, I spoke 
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frankly, here at his own wagon, without 
preliminary. 

“ Daniel and I appear to be at outs, sir,” 
I said. “ Why, I do not know, except that 
he seems to have had a dislike for me from 
the first day. If he'll let me alone, I'll 
promise to let him alone. I’m not one to 
look for trouble.” 

His heavy face, with those thick, pursed 
lips and small china-blue eyes, changed not 
a jot. 

“ Daniel will take care of himself.” 

“ That is his privilege,” I answered. “I 
am not here to question his rights, captain, 
as long as he keeps within them; but I 
don’t require of him to take care of me 
also. If he will hold to his own trail, I'll 
hold to mine, and I assure you there’ll be 
no trouble.” 

“ Daniel will take care of himself, I say,” 
he reiterated. “ Yes, and look after all 
that belongs to him, stranger. There’s no 
use threatening Daniel. What he does he 
does as a servant of the Lord, and he fears 
naught.” 

“Neither do I, sir,” I retorted hotly. 
“One may wish to avoid trouble and still 
not fear it. I have not come to you with 
complaint. I merely wish to explain. You 
are captain of the train and responsible for 
its conduct. I give you notice, therefore, 
that I shall defend myself against insult 
and annoyance.” 

I turned on my heel—sensed poised 
forms and inquiring faces; and his booming 
voice stayed me. 

“ A moment, stranger! Your talk is big. 
What have you to do with this woman 
Edna?” 

“With Mrs. Montoyo? What I please, 
if it pleases her, sir. If she claims your 
protection, very good. Should she claim 
mine, she’ll have it.” And there, confound 
it, I had spoken. “ But with this Daniel 
has nothing to do. I believe that the lady 
you mention is simply your present guest 
and my former acquaintance.” 

“You err,” he thundered, darkening. 
“You cannot be expected to see the light; 
but I say to you, keep away, keep away. 
I will have no gallivanting, no cozening 
and smiling and prating and distracting. 
She is nothing to you—never can be, never 
shall be. Her way is appointed, the instru- 
ment chosen, and as a sister in Zion she 
shall know you not. Now get you gone!” 
This was a favorite expression of the cap- 
tain’s. “Get you gone, meddle not here- 
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abouts, and I’ll see to it that you are spared 
from harm.” 

Surprising myself, and perhaps him, I 
gazed full at him and laughed without re- 
serve or irritation. 

“Thank you, captain,” I heard myself 
saying. “I am perfectly capable of self- 
protection, and I expect to remain a friend 
of Mrs. Montoyo as long as she permits me. 
For your bluster and Daniel’s I care not a 
sou. In fact, I consider you a pair of 
damned body-snatchers. Good evening!” 

Then out I stormed, boiling within, reck- 
less of opposition—even courting it; but 
met none, Daniel least of all—for he was 
elsewhere—until, as I passed on along the 
lined-up wagons, I heard my name uttered 
breathlessly. 

“ Mr. Beeson!” 

It was not my lady’s voice; her I had 
not glimpsed. The gentle English girl, 
Rachael, had intercepted me. She stood 
between two wagons, whither she had 
hastened. 

“You will be careful?” 

“ How far, madam?” 

“ Of yourself, and for her. Oh, be care- 
ful! You can gain nothing.” 

Her face and tone entreated me. She 
was much in earnest; the roses of her round 
cheeks paled, her hands were clasped. 

“T shall only look out for myself,” said 
I. “That seems necessary.” 

“You should keep away from our camp, 
and from Daniel. There is nothing you can 
do. You—if you could only understand!” 
Her hands tightened upon each other. 
“Won’t you be careful— more careful? 
For I know. You cannot interfere; there 
is no way. Sister Edna will be happy.” 

“ Did she send you to me, madam?” I 
asked. 

“ N-no—yes. Yes, she wishes it. Her 
true place has been found. The Lord so 
wills. We all are happy in Zion, under the 
Lord. Surely you would not try to inter- 
fere, sir?” 

“T have no desire to interfere with the 
future happiness of Mrs. Montoyo,” I stiff- 
ly answered. “ She is not the root of the 
business between Daniel and me, although 
he would have it appear so. And you your- 
self, a woman, are satisfied to have her 
forced into Mormonism?” 

“She has been living in sin, sir. The 
truth is appointed only among the Latter 
Day Saints. We have the book and the 
word—the gentile priests are not ordained 
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of the Lord for laying on of hands. In 
Zion, Edna shall be purged and set free; 
there she shall be brought to salvation. Our 
bishops, perhaps Brigham Young himself, 
will show her the way. But no woman in 
Zion is married without consent. The Lord 
directs through our prophets. Oh, sir, if 
you could only see!” 

An angel could not have pleaded more 
sweetly. To have argued with her would 
have been sacrilege, for I verily believed 
that she was pure of heart. 

“ There is nothing for me to say, ma- 
dam,” I responded. “ As far as I can do 
so with self-respect, I will avoid Daniel. I 
certainly shall not intrude upon your party, 
or bother Mrs. Montoyo; but if Daniel 
brings trouble to me, I will hand it back to 
him—that’s flat! He shall not flout me 
out of face. It rests with him whether we 
travel on peacefully or not. I thank you 
for your interest.” 

“T will pray for you,” she said simply. 
“ Good-by, sir.” 

She withdrew, hastening again, sleek- 
haired, round-figured, modest in her shabby 
gown. I proceeded to the outfit with a new 
sense of uneasiness. If she—if Mrs. Mon- 
toyo really had yielded, if she were out of 
the game—but she never had been in the 
game, to me. 

I conned the matter over and over, vainly 
convincing myself that the situation had 
cleared. Notwithstanding all my effort, I 
somehow felt that an incentive had van- 
ished, leaving a gap. The affair had now 
simmered down to plain temper and tit for 
tat. I championed nothing, except myself. 
Thus viewing the matter, I fought an odd 
disappointment in myself, coupled with a 
keener disappointment in her. 

“You talked to Hyrum, I see,” Jenks 
commented. 

“T did.” 

“Bout Dan’l, mebbe?” 

“T wanted to make plain that the busi- 
ness is none of my seeking. Hyrum is 
wagon-master.” 

“ Didn’t get any satisfaction, I’ll bet.” 

“ No—on the contrary.” 

“T could have told you you’d be wastin 
powder.” 

“ At any rate,” I told him, “ Mrs. Mon- 
toyo is entirely out of the matter. She 
never was in it, except as she was entitled 
to protection; but now she requires no fur- 
ther notice.” 

“ How so?” 
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“ That is her wish. She sent me word by 


“She did? Wall!” He eyed me. “ You 
swaller that?” 

“ Willingly.” And I swallowed my bit- 
terness also. 

“ Means to marry him, does she?” 

“ Rachael did not say as to that. Rath- 
er, she gave me to understand that a way 
would be found to release Mrs. Montoyo 
from Benton connections, but that no wo- 
man in Utah is obliged to marry. Is that 
true?” 

“Um-m!” Jenks rubbed his beard. 
“ Wall, they do say things got to be done 
straight, ’cordin’ to the faith; but an un- 
jined female in the church is a powerful 
lonely critter. They read the Bible at her 
plenty. Um-m!” mused he. “I don’t put 
much stock in that yarn you bring me. 
There’s a nigger in the wood-pile, but he 
ain’t black. What you goin’ to do about 
it, eh?” 

“Nothing. It’s not my concern. If 
Daniel will mind his affairs, I’ll continue to 
mind mine.” 

“ Wall, Zion’s a long way off yet,” quoth 
friend Jenks. “I don’t look to see you or 
she get there—nor Dan’! either!” 

He being stubborn, I let him have the 
last word, and did not seek to develop his 
views; but his contentious harping shad- 
owed like an omen. 


XVI 


WE had camped well beyond a last bunch 
of the red-shirted graders, so that the 
thread of a trail wended before us, lonely, 
sand-obscured, leading apparently nowhere, 
through this desert devoid of human life. 
Line stakes of the surveyors denoted the 
grade; but the surveyors’ work was done, 
here. Rush orders from headquarters had 
sent them all westward still, to set their 
final stakes across other deserts and across 
the mountains, clear to Ogden, at the north 
end of the Great Salt Lake itself. 

Seemingly we had cut loose, and were 
more than ever a world to ourselves. The 
country had grown sterile beyond ordinary, 
if possible; and our thoughts and talk 
would have been sterile also, were it not for 
that one recurrent topic which kept them 
quick. In these journeyings men seize upon 
little matters and magnify them. They 
discuss and rediscuss a matter until, though 
perhaps launched as an empty joke, it re- 
turns freighted with tragedy. 
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However, now that once my lady had 
eliminated herself from my field, I did not 
see but that Daniel and I might taper off 
into at least an armed neutrality. If he 
continued to nag me, it would be wholly of 
his own free will. He had no real griev- 
ance against me. 

Then, in case I killed him, if kill him I 
must—and that eventuality hung over me 
like the sword of Damocles—I should be 
not ashamed to tell the story, even to my 
mother. In this I took what small comfort 
I might. 

I had not spoken at any length with Mrs. 
Montoyo for several days. We had ex- 
changed merely civil greetings. This day 
I did not see her during the march. I did 
not attempt to see her—did not so much as 
curiously glance her way, being content to 
let well enough alone, although aware that 


my care might be misinterpreted as a token | 


of fear. But as to proving the case against 
me, Daniel was at liberty to experiment. 

Toward evening we climbed a second 
wide, flat divide. We were leaving the Red 
Basin, they said, and about to cross into the 
Bitter Creek Plains, which, according to 
the men’s talk, were “a damned sight 
wuss.” Somewhere in the Bitter Creek 
Plains our course met the course of the 
Overland Stage Trail, trending up from the 
south for the passage of the Green River at 
the farther edge of the plains. 

I had only faint hope that Mrs. Montoyo 
would be delivered over to the stage at that 
point. It scarcely would be her wish. We 
were destined to travel on to Salt Lake City 
together—she, Daniel, and I. 

If the Red Basin had been bad, and if 
the Bitter Creek Plains were to be worse, 
assuredly this plateau was limbo. It was a 
gray, bleak, wind-swept elevation, fairly 
level, and extending, at a height perceptible 
mainly by the vista, as far as eye might see, 
northward and southward, separating basin 
from basin—one hell, as Jenks declared, 
from the other. 

Nevertheless there was a wild grandeur 
in the site, flooded all with crimson as the 
sun sank in the clear western sky. Our 
plateau was still bathed in ruddy color 
when the Red Basin, upon the one hand, 
had deepened to purple, and the white 
blotches of soda and alkali down in the 


plains, upon the other hand, gleamed evilly 
in a tenuous gloaming. 

We had corraled adjacent to another 
tainted pond, of which the animals refused 
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to drink, but which furnished a little rank 
forage for them and an oasis for half a 
dozen ducks. A pretty picture these made, 
too, as they lightly sat the open water, 
which was burnished to brass by the sunset. 
Its surface shimmered iridescent, with rip- 
ples from the floating bodies flowing molten 
in all directions. 

After supper I took the notion to go over 
there, in the twilight, on idle exploration. 
Water of any kind had an appeal; a soli- 
tary pond always has; the ducks brought 
thoughts of home. Many a teal, widgeon, 
and canvasback had fallen to my double- 
barreled Manton, back on the Atlantic 
coast—very long ago, it now seemed, be- 
fore I had become entangled in this con- 
founded web of misadventure and homi- 
cidal tendencies. 

I walked to the pond in a subdued 
mood. It lay slightly in a cup; and when 
I had emerged from a little swale or 
depression that I had followed, attracted 
by the laughter of children playing at the 
marge, whom shouid I see, approaching on 
a diagonal line, but Mrs. Montoyo! Her 
errand, probably, was similar to mine—she 
had merely had the fancy to stroll from the 
camp. 

Our encounter was a mutual surprise, 
and indeed awkward to me, for we both 
were in plain sight from the camp. Cer- 
tainly I could not turn off or turn back— 
not now. It was make or break. Hesitate 
I did, with an involuntary action of my 
muscles; and I thought that she, too, mo- 
mentarily hesitated. Then I drove on, de- 
fiant, and so did she. The fates were re- 
solved that there should be no dilly-dally- 
ing by the principals chosen for this drama 
that they had staged. 

Our obstinate paths met at the base of a 
small point white with alkali, running short- 
ly into the sedges. Had we timed by agree- 
ment beforehand, we could not have acted 
with more precision. So here we halted, in 
narrow quarters, either willing but unable 
to yield to the other. 

She smiled. I thought that she looked 
thinner. 

“ An unexpected pleasure, Mr. Beeson— 
at least, for me. It has been some days 
since we met.” 

“T believe it has,” I granted. “ Shall I 
pass on?” 

“You might have turned aside.” 

“ And so,” I reminded, “ might you.” 

“ But I didn’t care to.” 
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“ Neither did I, madam. The pond is 
free to all.” 

I was conscious that a hush seemed to 
have gripped the whole camp, so that even 
the animals had ceased bawling. The chil- 
dren near us stared, eyes and mouths open. 

“ You have kept away from me purpose- 
ly?” she asked. “I do not blame your 
discretion.” 

“ T am not courting trouble. And as long 
as you are contented yonder—” 

“T contented?” She drew up, paling. 
“Why do you say that, when you must 
know?” She laughed weakly. “I am still 
for the lions’ den!” 

“You have become more reconciled, I 
understand. I’ve been requested not to 
interfere.” 

“You? Without doubt! By Daniel, 
by Captain Adams, likely by others—more 
than requested, I fancy. And you do per- 
fectly right to avoid trouble if possible. In 
fact, you can leave me now and continue 
your walk, sir, with no reproaches. Believe 
me, I shall not drag you farther into my 
affairs.” 

“Daniel and Captain Adams have no 
weight with me, madam,” I stammered. 
“ But when you yourself requested—” 

“That was merely for the time being. 
I asked you to leave me at the fire because 
I felt sure that Daniel would kill you.” 

“ But yesterday evening—I refer to yes- 
terday,” I corrected. “ You sent me word, 
following my talk with Hyrum.” 

“T did not.” 

“ Not by Rachael?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Tso understood. I thought she inti- 
mated as much. She said that you were 
to be happy—were already content—and 
that I would only be making you trouble if 
I continued our acquaintance.” 

“Oh, Rachael!” She smiled with sud- 
den softness. ‘“ Rachael cannot under- 
stand, either. I’m sure she intended well, 
poor soul. Were they all like Rachael— 
But I had no knowledge of her talk with 
you. Anyway, please leave me if you feel 
disposed. Whether I marry Daniel or not 
should be no concern of yours. I shall 
have to find my own trail. Look, there go 
the ducks. I came down to watch them. 
Now neither of us has any excuse for stay- 
ing. Good—” 

The hush had tightened into a strange, 
pent stillness like the poise of earth and 
sky and beast and bird just before the 
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breaking of a great and lowering storm. 
The quick clatter of the ducks’ wings some- 
how alarmed me. The staring of the chil- 
dren, their eyes directed past us, sharpened 
my senses for a new focus. 

Glancing behind me, I saw Daniel near- 
ing—-striding rapidly, straight for the point, 
a figure portentous in the fading glow, 
bringing the storm with him. 

She saw, too. Her eyes widened, star- 
tled, surveying not him, but me. 

“ Please go—at once!” she said. “Tl 
keep him here.” 

“Tt is too late now,” I asserted, in a 
voice not mine. “I am here first, and I'll 
go when I get ready.” 

“You mean to face him?” 

“‘T mean to hear what he has to say, and 
learn what he intends to do. I don’t see 
any other way—unless you really wish me 
to go?” 

“No, no!” cried my lady. “I don’t 
want you to be harmed; but oh, how I have 
suffered!” 

All her countenance was deeply suffused 
—with anger, with shame, and even with 
hope. She stood trembling, gazing at me, 
and fluctuant. 

“So have I, madam,” I said grimly. 

“T think,” she remarked in quiet tone, 
“that in a show-down you will best him. 
I’m sure of it—yes, I know it! You will 
play the man. You seem cool—that is 
good; but watch him very close. He'll 
give you little grace, this time. Remember 
this—I’ll never, never, never marry him. 
Rather than be bound to him I’ll deal with 
him myself!” 

“Tt won’t be necessary, madam,” said I, 
a catch in my throat. 

While I was all iciness and clamminess, 
my hands cold and my tongue dry, I felt 
that I was going to kill him at last. Some- 
thing told me; the sheer horror of it struck 
through; the inevitable loomed grisly and 
near indeed. 

A panoramic lifetime crowds the brain 
of a drowning man. That same vision 
crowded my brain during the few moments 
which swung in to us Daniel, scowling, 
masterful, his raw bulk and his long sham- 
bling stride never before so insolent. 

From New York and home and peace I 
traveled hither to desert, outlawry, and 
blood—and thence on through a second life 
as a marked man; but while I knew very 
well where I should shoot him — right 
through the heart—I turned over and over 
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the one doubtful pass— where would he 
shoot me? 

Shoot me he would — chest, shoulder, 
arm, head; I could not escape, did not hope 
to escape. Yet no matter where his ball 
plowed—and I poignantly felt it enter and 
sear me—my final bullet would end the 
match. Also, I argued my rights in the 
business—argued them before my father 
and mother, before the camp, before the 
world. 

These thoughts, which precede a certain 
duel to the death, are not inspiring 
thoughts. Since then I have learned that 
other men, even practised gunmen, have 
had the same trepidation to the instant of 
pulling weapon. 

Daniel charged in for us. I did not 
touch revolver-butt; he did not. My lady 
lifted her chin to receive him. My eyes, 
fastened upon him, noted her, and noted, 
beyond us, the spying visages of the camp 
folk, all turned our way, transfixed and 


agog. 

He barked first at her. 

“Go whar yu belong, yu Jezebel! 
I'll tend to this—” 

The rabid epithet leveled at me I shall 
not repeat. She straightened whitely. 

“ Be careful what you say, Daniel! No 
man on this earth can speak to me like 
that!” 

All his face flushed livid with a sneer, 
merging together yellow freckles and 
tanned skin. 

“ Can’t—can’t he? I kin an’ I do. Why, 

yu—yu reckon yu kin shame me ’fore 
that hull train? Yu sneak out this a way, 
meetin’ this spindle-shank, no-’count States 
greeny who hain’t sense enough to swing a 
bull-whip an’ ain’t man enough to draw a 
gun? I’ve told yu, an’ I’m done tellin’ yu. 
Now yu git! I’ve stood yore fast an’ loose 
a plenty, an’ I'll not hold my hands off 
much longer.” 

“You threaten me?” 

Her blue eyes were blazing above a spot 
of color in either cheek. With a growl he 
took a step, so that she shrank from his 
clutching hand, his scarred, burly fingers 
outcurved. 

The time, perhaps the very moment, had 
arrived. I must, I must! 

“ No more of that, you brute!” I uttered, 
while my pounding heart flooded me with 
a cold, tingling stream. “ If you have any- 
thing to say, say it to me!” 

He whirled. 


Then 
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“Yu? Why, yu leetle piece o’ nothin’— 
yu shut up!” 

With a sudden reach he gripped her arm; 
to her sharp, short scream he thrust her 
about. 

“Git! I’m boss hyar,” he told her. 
“ What yu goin’ to do?” he went on, turn- 
ing to me. “ She’s promised to me. I’m 
takin’ keer of her; an’ naow yu think to 
toll her off? Yu meet her agin right under 
my nose arter I’ve warned yu? Git, or I'll 
stomp on yu like on a louse!” 

Hot tears of mortification, of bitter in- 
jury, showed in his glaring eyes. He was 
but a big boy, after all. 

“ Our meeting here was entirely by acci- 
dent,” I answered. “ Mrs. Montoyo had 
no expectation of seeing me this evening, 
nor I of seeing her. You’re making a fool 


of yourself.” 
He burst, red, quivering, insensate. 
“Yu’re a liar! Yu’re a sneakin’, thiev- 


in’ liar, like all gentiles! Yu’re both o’ yu 
liars! What’s she?” And he spoke it, rav- 
ing with insult. “ But I'll tame her. She’ll 
be snatched from yu an’ yore kind. We'll 
settle naow. Yu’realiar, I say. Yu gonna 
draw on me? Draw, yu gentile dog; for if 
I lay hands on yu once—” 

“ Look out!” she gasped tensely. 

But she had spoken too late. That cold 
blood which had kept me in a tremor and 
a wonderment, awaiting his pistol muzzle, 
exploded into a seethe of heat almost blind- 
ing me. I forgot instructions; I disregard- 
ed every movement preliminary to the on- 
set; I remembered only the criminations 
and recriminations culminating here at last. 

Bullets were too slow and easy. I did 
not see his revolver; I saw but the hulk of 
him and the intolerable sneer of him, and 
that his flesh was ready to my fingers. And 
quicker than his hand I was upon him, into 
him, clinging to him, my arms binding him, 
my legs twining around his, each ounce of 
= greedy to crush him down and master 

im. 

The shock drove him backward. Again 
my lady screamed shortly; the children 
screamed. He proved very strong. Swell- 
ing and tugging and cursing, he broke one 
grip; but I was fast to him, now with guard 
against his holstered gun. 

We swayed and staggered, grappling 
hither and thither. I had his arms pin- 
ioned once more, to bend him. He spat 
into my face, and, shifting, set his teeth 
into my shoulder so that they clamped, 
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like the teeth of a horse, through shirt and 
hide to the flesh. 

I raised him; his boots hammered at my 
shins, his knee struck me in the stomach, 
and for an instant I sickened. Now I 
tripped him; we toppled together and came 
to the ground with a thump. Here we 
churned, while he flung me and still I 
stuck. 

The acrid dust of the alkali enveloped 
us. I sprawled upon him, smothering his 
flailing arms; gave him all my weight and 
strength; smelled the sweat of him, and 
snarled into his snarling face, close beneath 
mine. Once he partially freed himself and 
buffeted me in the mouth with his fist, but 
I caught him again. 

While struggling, tossed and upheaved, 
I dimly saw that as by a miracle we 
were surrounded by a ring of people, men 
and women, their countenances pale, in- 
tent, alarmed. Voices sounded in a dull 
roar. 

Presently I had him crucified, his one 
outstretched arm under my knees, his other 
arm tethered by my two hands, my body 
across his chest, while his legs thrashed 


vainly. I looked down into his bulging, 
crooked eyes, glaring back into my eyes, 
and could draw breath. 

“ Enough?” I asked, ready to clamp his 
throat. “ Cry ‘ Enough ’!” 

“ *Nough? Say ‘’Nough’!” echoed the 
crowd. 

He strained again, convulsive, and re- 
laxed. 

“’Nough!” he panted through bared 
teeth. ‘“ Lemme up, mister!” 

“ This settles it?” 

“T said ‘ ’Nough,’” he growled. 

With quick movement I sprang clear of 
him, to my feet. 

He lay for a moment, baleful, and then 
slowly scrambled up. On a sudden, as he 
faced me, one of his hands shot down- 
ward. 

I heard the surge and shout of men and 
women, and ducked aside, to the stunning 
report of his revolver. 

I felt my left arm jerk and sting. I felt 
my own gun explode in my hand—how it 
came there I did not know. I beheld him 
spin around and collapse. It was an as- 
tonishing sight! 


(To be concluded in the December number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





A SONG OF THE PLAINS 


Tue skies are blue above my head, 
The purple sage below, 

While drifting o’er the tufted grass 
The yellow dust-clouds go. 
Far, vague, and dim 
The hillsides swim 

On rolling prairie’s dusty brim. 


Far to the west the glowing plain 
Melts warmly in the sky, 

And gray beneath the gleaming sun 
The desert dust rolls by; 
Gray billows wide 


On every side 


Move on and on in endless tide. 


All day the blazing sun pours down 
Its rays of burning heat, 
Until the dry and dusty plain 
Is hot. beneath my feet; 
But soon at hand 
Night’s shadow band 
Makes cool and calm the weary land. 


Lucille Stratton 














DVERTISE, son, advertise! If you’ve 
A got the goods, let the world know it! 
All the big fellows were advertisers, 
else you’d not be hearing about them to-day. 
Who'd ever have known of old Dr. Noah, 
if he hadn’t got a good notice in the Water- 
town Gazette, telling all about his boat, hey? 
That smart little guy, Mr. Nero, would 
never have got famous if he hadn’t sent for 
a reporter of the Rome Herald and given 
him a signed statement about what a suc- 
cessful conflagration he was pulling off for 
the edification, enjoyment, and instruction 
of his fellow citizens. Of course, this Nero 
party’s work was a bit crude and amateur- 
ish, and his fiddling would have got the 
hook from the learned dramatic and musical 
critics of to-day; but in its way it was good, 
straight advertising stuff. 

Take Mr. Napoleon, too—he was wise to 
the benefits accruing from advertising when 
he started out from Corsicana to tame the 
world and make it eat out of his mitt. He 
introduced a new gag for the cartoonists 
when he gave his bonnet a half twist. That 
alone was enough to show that he was hep 
to the possibilities of this business of getting 
oneself talked about in the newspapers. 

Yes—and, coming down to our own day, 
George Washington was no simp, either, 
when it came to advertising himself and his 
accomplishments, achievements, and advan- 
tages as the Father of his Country. Take 
that little fabrication—of course it was 
nothing but press-agent stuff—about him 
and the cherry-tree and the ax. How many 
schoolboys do you suppose would ever have 
George thrown up to them as an example 
of how to live if this Washington lad hadn’t 
been so beautifully advertised about that 
cherry-tree wheeze, hey? 

I was led to this chatter about advertising 
by reading that this Bernhardt woman has 
been trouping around with a new advertis- 
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ing gag. Leastways, I guess it’s new. It 
is on me, anyway; but then, I’ve been 
hiding away in the bushes for a long time. 
Perhaps some of the girls in the Follies 
pulled it years ago, and this Bernhardt 
party read about it and copped it, and is 
passing it off as her own copyright material. 

What I’m particularly referring to is the 
press stuff that’s sent out by the Bernhardt 
party claiming to have had one of her limbs 
cut off, and telling how she’s playing all her 
old parts like Mrs. Tosca, Miss Portia, Lit- 
tle Eva, and a lot of other equally well- 
known stage ladies with never a hop, skip, 
or jump—yes, and getting by with it 
stronger than ever! 

Of course, I’m not personally acquainted 
with the Bernhardt, and never was. The 
first time I ever heard about her was when 
I was with the “ Gilded Lily ” troupe. Old 
Tom Dean was handling the trick, and the 
sledding was hard. We were down in the 
Southwestern end of this home of the free 
and land of the br-r-r-ave, if you get what 
I mean, and it was all a fortune-teller could 
do to dope out if we could make the jumps 
from town to town. 

Get me straight, son—I wasn’t an actor. 
I’ve never so degraded and demeaned my- 
self as to paint my face. I haven’t been 
any too good in my time, but I always 
drew the line somewhere; and so you’ll un- 
derstand why I’ve never mussed up my map 
with a lot of grease-paint. I was the prop- 
erty-man with the trick. 

When we got to Riverside, it seemed as 
if our grand transcontinental tour was to 
come to a sudden and abrupt halt, on 
account of the customary lack of cush of 
the common, negotiable variety. Of course, 
we had a barrel of the stage stuff—the kind 
we scatter around with the actors, and with 
the rich millionaires from Dubuque who 
come on and buy the gold-mine in the third 
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act; but we had no regular coin, and the 
boss didn’t seem to be in communication 
with any magician who could tip him off 
to where a supply was to be had. 

When we all came down to the station, 
we found that a hard-hearted representative 
of the Southern Pacific had been unfriendly 
enough to make Dean put up our two trunks 
of anilin scenery as security for the fares to 
the next town. We all knew that it was 
going to take some tall financiering on the 
part of the proprietor of the great educa- 
tional and pleasure-contributing dramatic 
aggregation to get those trunks out of hock 
in time to give the opening that evening. 

When we got to Redlands, the next stand 
that was to be entertained, instructed, and 
uplifted by the efforts of the troupe, we 
discovered that there wasn’t any advance 
sale to speak of—anyway, not more than 
three dollars’ worth. It looked as if “‘ The 
Gilded Lily ” would have to be played that 
night without any scenic investiture, and 
with Dean making his well-known speech 
in front of the curtain. 

We knew what he would say—that, on 
account of the unpardonable and unprece- 
dented carelessness of the railroad officials, 
our car-load of special scenery was unavoid- 
ably detained, and would not arrive in time 
for the performance that evening; but if 
the assemblage of ladies and gentlemen 
would overlook this unfortunate omission, 
the company of metropolitan artists would 
endeavor to present the highly moral per- 
formance, minus the usual scenery, but 
otherwise exactly as it had been so suc- 
cessfully presented in all the centers of 
culture and refinement in this country and 
Europe, et cetera, et cetera. 

The boss had me up in his room at the 
Globe Hotel, rehearsing the speech; and 
when he was through, and had made an elab- 
orate bow to the audience he imagined he 
was talking to, he turned to me and grinned 
as he asked: 

“ How does it sound?” 

“T guess it listens all right,” I told him; 
“ only you’ve got to have an audience to try 
it out on, you know.” 

“Leave that to me!” the boss told me 
knowingly. 

“ All right,” I said. ‘ How about a dol- 
lar for the scoffs?” I added, edging over to 
the door. 

“What? You hungry again? And you 
had your breakfast only six hours ago? 
What’s the matter with you, anyway?” he 
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yelled. This was one of his pet ways of 
stalling when any one had the nerve to try 
and stick him up for any coin. 

“ There’s nothing the matter with me,” 
I shouted back at him. “Only I have a 
bad habit of getting hungry three times a 
day. I feel a sudden attack right now, and 
I’ve got to attend to it!” 

“ Here’s two bits,” he countered, and 
handed me a piece of silver that I had to 
lamp twice to make sure it wasn’t Mex. 
“You go down-town and get a nice sand- 
wich and pie and coffee,” he ended up. 

“Yes!” I replied. “ And if they don’t 
fill me up, I guess I’ll tackle a grilled turkey 
bone with some nice French fried potatoes 
and an alligator pear salad!” 

As I sidled out of the door I had to duck 
quick, so as to get out of range of the book 
he aimed at my head. 


II 


‘ WHEN I got back to the hotel from the 

Waldorf Café across from the station, I 
saw Dean talking to a lady in the parlor of 
the hotel—that is, it was a parlor if there 
were ladies present, but a plain, every-day 
hotel smoking-room with conveniences for 
drummers if the members of the enfran- 
chised sex were not hanging around. I 
thought I could sneak past the old man 
and get up to my room for a two-hour 
snooze without him seeing me, but I was a 
bad thinker. Just as I was passing the 
door of the parlor I heard him yell out: 

“ Oh, Mr. Williams!” 

I kept on, almost forgetting that my real 
name was Williams, and that “ Tom” was 
just what everybody in the troupe called 
me; but when I heard “ Mr. Williams ” 
paged a second time, I turned, and there 
was the boss standing in the doorway and 
waving his mitt at me to come into the 
parlor. 

“Mrs. Harris, this is Mr. Williams, our 
valued master of properties,” he explained 
as he introduced me to the girl. 

I once saw John Drew introduced to a 
leader of society in one of his plays; so, 
remembering how he acted, I off with my 
Stetson and made a bow that would have 
made John jealous, as I murmured: 

“ Happy to make your acquaintance, lit- 
tle lady.” 

I got that “ little lady ” stuff from one of 
Bill Hart’s pictures, and I figured that the 
combination of John Drew and Bill Hart 
was a hard one to beat. Then I put the lid 
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on my crown again and lamped the girl. 

boy! She was a combination of the 
Queen of Sheba, Lillian Russell when she 
was singing in “ The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief,” and Cleopatra, who had the 
canoe privilege for the Nile season when 
Mark Antony visited Egypt. Son, that 
lady was there with sleigh-bells and Tiffany 
show-windows, and no Broadway produc- 
tion that had got swell newspaper notices 
and settled down for an all-year run had 
it on her for class and distinction, if you get 
what I mean. 

“Mrs. Harris is ambitious to emulate 
some of our most famous actresses,” the 
boss went on to chatter. “She desires to 
become a member of our little family of 
Thespians, in the hope that at some future 
and, I trust, no very distant day she may 
achieve her great ambition.” 

“T don’t exactly get you,” I told him, 
while my eyes again went over the lady’s 
make-up, which would win the blue ribbon 
on Fifth Avenue any Easter morning, or 
I’m a scab property-man! 

“ Mrs. Harris wants to join our company 
of metropolitan artists presenting ‘The 
Gilded Lily,’” he explained. 

I turned to the little lady. 

“In plain United States, madam, you 
mean you want to join the trick and be a 
trouper?”’ I shot at her. 

“Yes,” the lady countered. “It has 
long been my ambition to tread the boards, 
to be an exponent of the master dramatist’s 
works, to emulate that wonderful and sin- 
gularly gifted woman, Sarah Bernhardt.” 

With this she gave me a smile that was 
a cross between the looks of a mother see- 
ing her baby sleeping in his crib and an 
actor reading a notice that said it was a 
good thing that Irving, Mansfield, Booth, 
and the rest of them were dead, because 
here was a bright and promising boy who 
was going to make the public forget all 
about them—you know, that “ welcome to 
Broadway” gush that has ruined more 
actors than peroxid and henna. 

I made up my mind all at once that here 
was a sweet young thing who needed the 
protecting wings of a grouchy old property 
man. When I got another slant at her 
fingers, I sensed that at last I had found 
my real vocation in life; for on them were 
more rings than I had ever seen before. 
They were real, too—mostly big glims that 
made you wonder why they didn’t rent 
them out for automobile lamps on a dark 
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night. Just when I finished appraising 
them, I looked up and saw that the boss 
was inspecting them, too. 

“ Let us all repair to the private parlor 
on the floor above,” Dean said, as he start- 
ed out of the room. 

“T have a better idea,” says I. “ Let’s 
all hike into the dining-room and partake 
of some light refreshments. Perhaps Mrs. 
Harris would care for some ham and eggs, 
or a steak smothered with onions,” I sug- 
gested unselfishly. 

“We would not have the privacy that a 
conference of this import demands,” said 
Dean, shooting me a look that meant some- 
thing unpleasant later on. 

“T really should like a bit of toast and 
some tea,” Mrs. Harris chirped in; and 
Dean had to change his itinerary from the 
door leading to the flight of stairs to the 
chow department of the hotel. 

This tavern wasn’t any of your @ la 
carte places, but a good, old-fashioned 
American-plan hotel, where they gave you 
three good squares and a room for two 
bucks per diem, single, and a dollar and six 
bits apiece, double. The haughty young 
person that waited on the table laid down 
the bill of fare and sniffed the air. 

“ Gimme some of that,” I said, pointing 
my finger at about everything the bill of 
fare carried for the day. 

Dean said he wasn’t hungry, but Mrs. 
Harris thought tea and toast would be all 
right for her. While I was flirting with the 
slab of beef that masqueraded on the menu 
as porterhouse, the boss was saying to the 
little lady: 

“And you have really made up your 
mind that you want to adopt the stage for 
a career?” 

“ Yes,” she told him, “ ever since I used 
to participate in amateur theatricals in Abi- 
lene, Kansas.” 

“Had any experience except this ama- 
teur stuff?” he wanted to know. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” 

“In stock, productions or repertoire?” 

“In Kansas City,” she replied, smiling 
as if it was something to be proud of. 

“ How come?” inquired the boss. 

“T went to a dramatic school in Kansas 
City, and at the end of the two years’ course 
I got my diploma. I always played lead- 
ing parts at the school. Mr. Bates—he was 
head of the school—said that I was certain 
to establish myself as one of the foremost 
actresses, and that all I required was a 








certain amount of practical experience, to 
supplement what he had taught me.” 

“T see!” mumbled the old man, with an- 
other look at the icebergs that were glit- 
tering on the lady’s fingers, making them so 
stiff that she could hardly bend them to 
hold her cup of tea. Then he turned to 
me. “ What do you think, Mr. Williams? 
Do you think we require any additional 
artists?” 

I didn’t like being disturbed, but I lay 
down my working tools, shoved the scanty 
remains of the alleged steak to one side, and 
hunched my elbows up on the table— 
which I know was bad manners, even if it 
was more comfortable and helped me to 
talk more eloquently. 

“Lady,” said I, “not meaning to pry 
into your past, present, or future, and not 
wanting to seem impertinent, inquisitive, 
or snoopy, but have you any regular 
home?” 

“‘ Why, yes,” she replied, with another of 
those wonderful smiles. “I have a beauti- 
ful home in this city, and a devoted hus- 
band who gives me everything in the 
world.” 

“ And you're getting your three squares 
every day in the year?” I asked. 

“What’s that got to do with Mrs. Har- 
ris’s Thespian aspirations?” growled the 
boss, on the other side of the table, looking 
as if he’d like to do something rough to me. 

I didn’t pay any attention to him, but 
went straight on, addressing my remarks to 
the little lady. 

“And you haven’t been sick lately— 
haven’t had any fever that might make you 
have day-dreams about wanting to elevate 
the stage and things like that?” I inquired. 

“Why, I was sick—several years ago, 
back in Kansas. That’s why we came to 
this part of the country, to give me a 
chance to recover from tuberculosis,” she 
told me. “ But I’m all right now—a com- 
plete cure, the doctors tell me.” 

Just then, unluckily, the little lady start- 
ed in to cough, and she had such a fit of 
it that I could see she was much too hope- 
ful when she told us she was cured. When 
she eased up, she told the boss and me that 
this was the first coughing-spell she’d had 
in a long time. She explained that the ex- 


citement of wanting to join with our troupe 
must have brought on the attack. 

This boss of mine was a scary old guy, 
all right, all right, and always on the look- 
out for any come-back in his work. When 
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the little lady told us about her being in 
fifty-fifty on a marriage license, he decided 
that he ought to have a chat with the pro- 
prietor of the other fifty per cent. 

“ Lady,” he remarked, “ inasmuch as this 
is an all-important decision on your part, 
and as I really believe you have an unusual 
amount of histrionic talent, I would rather 
not continue this conversation without the 
presence of your husband. Surely he must 
be interested in your contemplated flight in 
the realm of Thespia?” 

“ Mr. Harris and I have gone over the 
matter very thoroughly,” she told him. “ It 
has been our principal topic of conversa- 
tion, discussion, and argument for the last 
four years, and he has finally come to the 
conclusion that I am to do what I think 
best. We have had a number of what you 
might term ‘ heated talks’ about the mat- 
ter, and the result is that I shall go on the 
stage if I find a favorable opportunity.” 

“Ts your husband sufficiently interested 
in your contemplated career to come to the 
hotel here’ and discuss it with you and me?” 
the boss suggested. 

“I think he will be delighted to have a 
chance to talk it over,” she replied. “ He 
wants to do anything and everything that 
will make me happy, and I should be the 
happiest woman in the world if I could only 
become an actress—a great actress, like 
Sarah Bernhardt!” 

“ There’s no reason why, with the expe- 
rience and the direction that you would 
gain with my organization, you should not 
aspire to follow in the footsteps of the great 
Sarah—the divine Bernhardt, as I believe 
her press-agent calls her,” the boss assured 
her, once more lamping the jewelry layout. 
“ T’'ll warrant,” he went on, “ that the great 
Bernhardt didn’t have any better prepara- 
tion for a brilliant stage life than you have 
—I mean that at your age she hadn’t,” he 
explained. 

I thought it was a shame to hand her 
such a line of chatter, but it’s all in the 
show game. She grabbed it hook, line, and 
sinker, and seemed to want more. 

‘“‘ Suppose we see you after the perform- 
ance this evening—Mr. Harris and I?” she 
asked. 

“T] must send you a pass for two, with 
my compliments,” the boss said. 

“ That won’t be necessary,” the lady an- 
swered. “ We’ve bought seats already.” 

This, you see, was the secret of the three- 
dollar advance sale at the drug-store! 
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“ Unfortunately, I shall be quite busy at 
the conclusion of the performance,” the 
boss told her. “It would be much more 
convenient, so far as I personally am con- 
cerned, if you and your good husband could 
see me this afternoon. Luckily, I have no 
immediate ent.” As the proprietor 
of the “ Gilded Lily ” aggregation of met- 
ropolitan artists said this, he looked at his 
watch, clucked with his tongue a moment, 
and then turned to me. “ You don’t know 
of anything that I have to do, do you, Mr. 
Williams?” he asked. 

“So far’s I know, you’ve got as much 
liberty this afternoon as an actor has in 
July,” I remarked. 

“ Then we will meet you here in an hour,” 
said the future queen of the drama, as she 
swept out of the dining-room with the grace 
and hauteur of a landlady who’s just signed 
your board-bill for the week. She never 
offered to pay the check for my feeds, which 
I think Dean had sort of expected, or at 
least hoped for. 

When she was out of the room, the boss 
clapped me on the back and shouted: 

“ Tom, at last, at last, succor has arrived 
—and in the shape of an angel, too!” 

“ How do you figure it?” I inquired. 

“It’s plain as anything you ever saw,” 
he said, as cheerily as if he had just got a 
letter from home telling him his wife was 
married again and he needn’t bother with 
the alimony any more. 

“ How come?” I continued. 

“The dame is going to join us before 
she and her man leave the hotel this after- 
noon, and I have considerable of an idea 
that I’m going to sell them a half interest 
in the show. You just watch my work. 
If I seem to get a little coarse in my tech- 
nique, just start in to cough gently—not 
enough to attract any particular attention, 
but enough to tip me off to slip into low 
gear for a moment.” 

He dug up enough coin to release us from 
our obligations to the cashier of the dining- 
room, and we exited, just as gaily as if the 
money for the fifty-fifty bit in “ The Gilded 
Lily ” had already been handed over. 


III 


Mr. Harrts proved to be quite a likable 
sort of 4 bird. He was a little man, and 
he walked with a slight limp, even before 
the boss sold him an interest in the show. 
He carried a cane, too—one of those light 
bamboo things that you twirl in your 
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fingers for exercise when you get tired of 
chewing gum. 

The conference was commenced by Dean 
sa 


ying: 

“ Your good wife has informed me of her 
ambitions to become a luminary of the 
stage. My personal opinion is that she is 
eminently gifted to achieve an exalted po- 
sition along with Bernhardt, Maude Adams, 
Ethel Barrymore, and the other famed stars 
of the theatrical firmament.” 

“ She’s wanted to go on the stage ever 
since we were married,” Harris replied, 
looking lovingly and a little anxiously at 
his wife. She was sitting there with her 
eyes upon Dean, hardly paying any atten- 
tion to what her husband was saying. “ In 
fact,” he continued, “ I have lately come to 
the conclusion that she had better do it, if 
it will make her happy and contented.” 

“Tt’s a noble ambition, and I’m glad to 
perceive that you have the same high opin- 
ion of your good wife’s possibilities as an 
actress that I myself have,” Dean asserted. 
“ She has talent—unquestioned talent,” the 
boss went on. 

He paid no attention to the little cough 
I emitted, but slipped along with his talk, 
easy and smooth, all cylinders hitting with 
a comforting regularity that was assuring 
to him, even if it did give me an attack of 
gooseflesh. 

“ You do think I have talent, don’t you?” 
the little lady asked, joining in the conversa- 
tion for the first time. 

“Talent?” answered Dean. “ Madam, 
you have a rare, a God-given talent, which 
only needs careful direction, such as you 
will receive under my management, to bring 
it to a successful fruition—to make you one 
of the leaders of our speaking stage!” 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,” Mr. 
Harris put in quietly; but it seemed to me 
that he would have been just as well pleased 
if Dean had discouraged her. 

“T’ve always been in favor of giving a 
brilliant woman, such as your good wife, an 
opportunity to develop her genius,” the 
boss went on; “and where is there such 
a field for talent as is offered by the 
stage? There is also another side to the 
theatrical business, Mr. Harris. See here!” 
He pulled two seats for that night’s per- 
formance from his vest pocket, and held 
them up before the little man’s wondering 
eyes. “Do you know what these are?” 

“ They look like theater tickets,” came 
the quick answer. 
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“That’s what they are,” the boss re- 
plied, and then he went on with his pet argu- 
ment for obtaining money from the easy 
ones. “ These tickets cost ninety cents a 


thousand from the printer; we sell them - 


for one dollar and a half apiece. You your- 
self, Mr. Harris, paid three dollars for two 
of them. In other words, the pair of tickets 
that cost you three dollars cost me a small 
fraction of one cent. That, sir, represents 
the remarkable financial possibilities of the 
theatrical business. Can you tell me of any 
other business in which the profits are so 
staggering, so stupendous—I might say, so 
Gargantuan? Can you?” he demanded for 
a second time. 

Of course, what the boss forgot to men- 
tion was that the two tickets that had cost 
three dollars would have been worth no 
more than a couple of canceled postage- 
stamps if they hadn’t been sold; and most 
of our tickets weren’t sold. But Harris was 
too much impressed to dream of giving any 
come-back. He only shook his head and 
smilingly turned to his wife, who was just 
as incapable of answering the boss’s argu- 
ment as her husband. 

“It does seem a wonderfully profitable 
sort of an enterprise,” Harris said finally; 
“but it’s all new and strange to me. I 
have always regarded the theatrical pro- 
fession—the theatrical business, I should 
say—as a gamble. I’ve never had the privi- 
lege, until now, of investigating it, or of 
having its possibilities in the way of profits 
explained to me by one who knows what he 
is talking about. My personal experience 
has hitherto been confined to the banking 
business in my home town, back in the 
State of Kansas.” 

Just then the boss gave me the office, 
remarking that he thought I ought to be 
over at the theater, arranging for the eve- 
ning’s performance. He promised to meet 
me, within an hour, at the drug-store next 
door to the theater, where they had the 
advance sale of seats. 

I guess the rest must have been pretty 
soft picking for the old man. When he met 
me a little later, he was grinning all over 
his map. He flashed a good-sized wad of 
government promises to pay, and said that 
things were looking up nicely in the show 
business. 

“What about a few iron men for my 
personal treasury, hey?” I asked. 

He tore off a ten-spot from the bale, and 
handed it to me. Then he told me about 

ll 
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the deal. Harris was to own a half interest 
in the company, and his wife was to have a 
. If there wasn’t anything in the 
play for her, the boss would write in a part, 
She wasn’t to be the leading lady, at first, 
because both Harris and the boss agreed 
that it wouldn’t be fair to throw her into 
such an important position right at the 
jump. 
She wasn’t going to be called Mrs. Har- 
ris, either. The boss said he didn’t know 
what name he would give her, but agreed 
that it must be something fine and flossy. 

“ Have you any suggestion as regards a 
professional appellation for this estimable 
lady?” he asked me. 

“Meaning for me to give her a monni- 
ker?” I replied. 

“ Meaning exactly that.” 

“What about calling her Miss Bern- 
hardt?” I suggested. 

“A bright idea! Not a bit bad,” said 
the boss. “Miss Bernhardt! How did 
you happen to think of it?” 

“I’ve been reading in the papers about 
this Bernhardt lady from Paris, and from 
all that I can make out she’s quite a good 
little actress,” I told him. ‘“ Of course, we 
can’t call our actress Sarah Bernhardt, for 
that would be a violation of the copyright 
laws, and we don’t want to have trouble 
with the revenue officers; but what about 
advertising her as Camille Bernhardt? 
This other Bernhardt party is playing Ca- 
mille, I see, and that would only be winking 
at the law. There isn’t any law against 
winking, is there?” 

“ Tt’s an inspiration!” said Dean. 

To prove that he meant it, he peeled off 
another ten-spot from his roll and slipped it 
tome. Oh, boy! Easier than getting coin 
from a rich uncle, or naming Pullman cars 
for a living! - 


NoTHING would do, then, but that the 
Dean company must can “The Gilded 
Lily ” and put on this French “ Camille” 
sketch as soon as the troupe could get up in 
it—which, however, would take time. I 
told the boss they’d get him for pirating 
the piece, but he laughed and said it was 
old stuff—that anybody could do it that 
wanted to; and then he handed me a list 
of props that made me wish “ The Gilded 
Lily ” was to run all season. I never did 
like the idea of changing shows in the mid- 
dle of the season, when everything and 
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everybody was all set. It never did any 
good to anybody, the way I figured it out. 

Things were moving pretty easy for the 
Dean company right then. The boss had 
all the coin he wanted, and business was 
unusually good. The new fifty-fifty part- 
ner didn’t interfere, and his wife showed 
that she was a regular trouper by making 
the early morning jumps without a kick 
and having a cheerful word to say to the 
crew in every town. Dean commenced to 
spend more money for advertising; and 
when it came to paying for printing and 
printer’s ink, that old boss of mine was a 
darb. He got a lot of fun going into news- 
paper offices and asking the advertising rate 
for a half-page, amusement, and then de- 
manding the discount for cash! 

This Bernhardt lady of ours was sure 
serious. Every day she’d hike down to the 
show shop—usually early in the morning, 
when nobody was around to bother her— 
and she’d walk about the empty stage, and 
moan and throw her hands in the air, and 
shriek out sounds that were almost blood- 
curdling. Then she’d fall on the stage and 
emit sorrowful noises that sounded like 
French lingo to me. She’d generally follow 
this with a lot of weeping, as if she was 
having a bunch of terrible trouble with 
some one about something; or else she’d 
start to laugh and muss up her hair and all 
that sort of nut stuff. 

The first time I heard her I thought she 
was headed for Dippyville; but when I 
asked her if there was anything wrong, she 
confided that she was rehearsing her part 
in our new play, “ Camille.” I had to put 
in a couple of hours every morning seeing 
that the props were all right; and one 
morning, when this little Bernhardt lady 
was moaning and crying and laughing a 
little harder than usual, she suddenly 
stopped and came over to the door of the 
prop room. Waiting a minute to catch 
her breath, she said: 

“ Tell me, Mr. Williams ”—she was the 
only person in the whole troupe who ever 
mistered me, and I sort of liked it—“ tell 
me, candidly and honestly, do you think 
there is any hope for me? Do you notice 
any improvement in my work? I do want 
to do better! I’m perfectly willing to spend 
all my spare hours rehearsing, if I can only 
see that it’s doing any good!” 

Now, this little lady wasn’t what you’d 
call a regular actress—not yet; but she 
threatened to become one soon, because she 
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wasn’t afraid of hard work, and she seemed 
to have something in her voice that I never 
heard in any one else’s. It was a strange 
sort of a voice. One minute it sounded as 
if it had a tear in it, and then, the next 
minute, it was just overflowing with laugh- 
ter; and you could always hear every word 
she spoke during a performance, no matter 
where you were in the house. And I told 
you before that she had looks—looks to 
spare; so I figured that she had a real 
chance to get there. All she needed was 
experience, and she was getting it fast 
enough with the Dean outfit. 

So it was no lie when I told her: 

“ Lady, you’re not a real Bernhardt yet, 
but you’re running strong. If you keep on 
like you have been since you joined us, 
you'll land on Broadway some of these nice 
mornings, and the managers ’Il all be chas- 
ing you with contracts and fountain pens, 
begging you to sign your name on the well- 
known dotted line.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she said happily. 
“You know I value your opinion, because 
I realize that you know!” 

I knew she was slipping me a nice little 
package of the bull, but she wrapped it up 
so nicely with the English language, and 
tied it so neatly with one of her happiest 
littie smiles, that I fell for it, and fell hard. 
Just to show that I appreciated it, I called 
out to her, as she was ready to go back to 
the hotel: 

“ That was a nifty little performance you 
gave last night. That other Bernhardt lady 
had better be careful, or you'll steal her first 
name!” 

Of course, she knew it was only three- 
cheer stuff I was handing to her, but she 
seemed to like it as well as I liked her 
style. She laughed lightly and said: 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Williams! Thank 
you ever so much!” 


V 


Ir was getting well into the rainy season 
by this time, and most of the opera-houses 
we played in were cold, barnlike affairs 
that must have been built right after they 
discovered gold in this part of the Western 
Hemisphere. None of them had furnaces, 
or anything to keep them warm and com- 
fortable; and to make things worse, busi- 
ness fell off again. In some of the towns 
it was so bad that not even all of the free 
list would show up; and you'll admit that’s 
pretty tough sledding for a show troupe! 














We were holding daily rehearsals for 
“ Camille,” too. The scenery was all ready 
for the production—three sets of nice 
anilin-dye stuff; and the property list was 
longer than the honor roll of a scenario 
school. The boss was chirpy, and never 
lost his nerve for a minute—not even when 
the audience wasn’t big enough to fill the 
first couple of rows in the orchestra. Mr. 
Harris didn’t seem to mind if the box- 
office statements was bagged at the knees, 
either, and his wife was too busy rehearsing 
her part of Camille to pay any attention to 
anything else—even to the cough that she 
seemed to have with her most of the time 
now. 

One morning, at rehearsal, when she was 
having her big scene with Armand, she got 
too much excited over her work, and had 
to stop on account of a bad fit of cough- 
ing. Mr. Harris was standing over near 
the switch-board, and I happened to see 
his face when he heard the first spasm. 
You’d have thought that he had just got 
word that he’d lost all his money, the way 
he looked. He rushed over to the little 
woman, who was holding her handkerchief 
to her mouth, as if that would stop the 
cough, and caught her in his arms. 

“You mustn’t go on with this rehearsal, 
my dear,” he said. ‘‘ Come over to the ho- 
tel, where it’s warm.” 

Then he turned to Armand and told him 
to notify the rest of the company that the 
rehearsal was over. 

So things sort of drifted along in this way 
—one town good, the next town not so 
good, and a lot pretty rotten, if you'll ask 
me. ‘The weather was the alibi for the bad 
business that the local managers handed to 
us, but that didn’t help matters any. We 
were ready for the opening night of “ Ca- 
mille,” but on account of Mrs. Harris’s not 
getting rid of her cough, her husband 
wouldn’t consent to let her play the French 
girl until she was better. 

Dean was always a gambler in the show 
business. That’s what had kept him from 
hitting the regular Broadway, he would tell 
you. He’d stake everything he had on one 
number, instead of scattering his bets 
around the board and letting a few little 


ones play tag with the colors. And so, when - 


he announced one day that “Camille” 
would be presented for the first time in San 
Francisco, just two weeks later, everybody 
took it pretty much the same as if he’d 
announced a boost in salaries. For that 
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matter, no one would have been surprised 
if he had put up a notice on the call-board 
that the next stand would be the Empire 
Theater, New York, and that all hotel and 
theater baggage must be ready to catch a 
special train for the big town that very af- 
ternoon. That was just the boss’s way of 
doing things. 

It didn’t make any difference to him 
that the Sarah Bernhardt party, from Paris, 
France, had just played San Francisco for 
four weeks, and had made the hit of her 
sweet young life in that very play. When 
I called his attention to it, he just grinned 
at me and remarked: 

“You poor simp, what are you doing out- 
side the property-room, hey?” 

When Mr. Harris also mentioned about 
the San Franciscans being pretty fond of 
Sarah, the boss had to give him a civil an- 
swer. “ Well,” he said, “ what if they are? 
We got a Bernhardt that they’ll like just as 
well as the other member of that celebrated 
family. They liked her style of work in 
Fresno, in San Diego, in Bakersfield, didn’t 
they? And why won’t they in San Fran- 
cisco? Is acting a matter of geography? 
They pay their coin to see a good show in 
San Francisco, just the same as they do 
in other towns, don’t they? If you can act 
in one town, you can act in another. Acting 
is merely a question of talent—and adver- 
tising,” he added smilingly. 

“ Boss,” I spoke up, “ you get out your 
advertising dope, and I’ll get you the swell- 
est lot of props you ever saw. If the rest 
of the show is as good as my end of it, 
we’re headed straight for New York and 
London!” 

“You go the limit for props,” the boss 
told me. “ This other Bernhardt trick has 
got a lot of foreign-built stuff—papier- 
maché fruit and flowers, and such like. You 
get the real article. Buy out all the florists 
in the town, if you’ve got to. If I find any 
snide stuff on that stage the opening night, 
I'll ship it down to Texarkana, and it ’Il be 
wrapped around your cold and silent body. 
You understand what I’m trying to tell 
you?” 

“ Perfectly, boss,” I answered. “ You 
and I speak the same language.” 


VI 


Ever been in San Francisco, son? Nice 
town, all right, but cold and damp in the 
winter-time. One minute you’re enjoying 
the balmy breeze of a May morning, and 
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then, blooie! The next second the fog’s 
got you, and all of a sudden you discover 
that a lot of icebergs from the Arctic Ocean 
have decided to visit the harbor. And that 
fog stuff! Son, you don’t know what a San 
Francisco fog is like, unless you’ve been 
brought up in London, and then it ‘ll make 
you homesick! 

It was raining and miserable the morning 
when we landed in the big California town, 
and the weather man had surely given us a 
low-down deal for our opening. Mr. Har- 
ris and his wife stood on the observation 
end of the ferry that brought us over from 
Oakland, and every once in a while, when 
she coughed, he would give her a loving pat 
on the shoulder and ask her if she didn’t 
think she ought to stick around the hotel 
that night, instead of showing San Fran- 
cisco what she could do with Camille. But 
she told him that she was feeling better than 
she had in a long while, and was sure to be 
all right by curtain time. 

The boss had been in San Francisco for 
two weeks in advance of the company. He 
said he was going to bill the old town like a 
circus, and show the opposition houses that 
at last a live advertising man had hit the 
town. I'll tell the world that he done his 
work all right. The bill-boards was slath- 
ered with our paper, and he had one twenty- 
eight-sheet stand that was a bird. 

When Mr. Harris first lamped it, how- 
ever, he scowled and said something to his 
wife that I couldn’t catch, but I could tell 
by the way she shook her head, and by ‘the 
look that came into her eyes, that she 
wasn’t very much pleased about it. I'll 
tell you that it was original, if it was noth- 
ing else. Just pipe a twenty-eight like 
this: 

SEE A REAL CAMILLE 
—WITH A REAL COUGH! 


Dean had used the same stuff in all his 
newspaper displays. Naturally the news- 
paper boys caught the idea, and carried 
stories about Miss Camille Bernhardt, who 
was to open that night at the Baldwin The- 
ater, in “Camille”—the only Camille 
actress who didn’t have to fake a cough! 

The boss was standing in front of the 
box-office when Mr. Harris and the little 
lady and I came up. Harris had been 
fuming and fretting about that stand ever 
since he first caught sight of it. He rushed 
up to the old man. 

“T say, Mr. Dean,” he began, “ if you 
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want my private opinion, that advertising 
business is just a little too strong. It’s 
made my wife half-sick. She doesn’t like 
it, and I don’t like it. We both want you 
to quit it. If that’s the theatrical business, 
the sooner we get out of such a business the 
better for both us!” 

The boss didn’t know how to frame a 
come-back for a minute, but he managed 
to blurt out: 

“ My boy!” This “my boy” was the 
old fellow’s great stall. Any time you heard 
him pull it, you wanted to play everything 
close to your vest buttons. “ My dear boy! 
It’s the most wonderful advertising San 
Francisco has ever known. It’s the talk of 
the town—the envy of every other man- 
ager. I’ve heard nothing but compliments 
on it since the bill-posters ¢hrew up the 
stands. Quit it! You're talking like a 
baby-food advertisement! Why, my dear 
boy, it’s sure to fill the theater, and we’re 
made!” 

“ All right, have your own way,” Harris 
told him; “ but Mrs. Harris won’t play to- 
morrow night.” 

“What’s that?” gasped the old man. 
“You mean to say that after all this mag- 
nificent advertising she has received she 
won’t go on?” 

“ Not after to-night she won’t,” Harris 
announced coldly, and then started to turn 
away, but stopped and said: “She will 
open to-night, because she’s made up her 
mind that she wants to play Camille in this 
city, if it’s the last thing she does on this 
earth; but she won’t appear to-morrow 
night.” 

“Oh, yes, she will!” declared Dean. 
“ T'll have a talk with her. I'll explain that 
it’s only a bit of clever advertising—un- 
usually clever, if I must say it myself. You 
don’t know how to handle these actresses 
with temperament!” 

“ Perhaps I don’t,” replied Harris; “ but 
I happen to know how to handle actresses 
with consumption.” His voice seemed as 
rasping as a saw tearing its way through a 
nail in a board. “ She’s worse than she has 
been since we came from Kansas. She 
thinks she isn’t, but I know better. Her 
cough worries her more than she will ad- 
mit, even to me, and this advertising you’ve 
been doing has upset her so much that she 
ought to be in a sanatorium at this very mo- 
ment. To-night’s performance is the end 
of our connection with the theater!” 

As Harris turned and walked away, the 
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boss seemed to lose his command of the 
English language. He couldn’t even make 
his hands go through the motions of con- 
verse. He was tongue-tied and hand-tied 
for the first time in his life. I’ve seen him 
take cracks at fresh hotel clerks, actors who 
wanted an advance in salary, and deputy 
sheriffs with executions to serve. I’ve known 
a lot of other instances where his nerve 
and gab saved him, but this was a situation 
that was new to him. All he seemed to be 
able to do was to stand there and stare 
after Harris as he walked out of the lobby. 


vil 


Son, when you’ve been in the show 
business as long as I have, you don’t have 
to read the newspapers the next morning to 
tell you whether you’ve got a success or a 
flop. There’s something that telegraphs it- 
self over the footlights from the audience 
and hits you square in the face, and it tells 
you more about a show than all the critics 
in the world. I don’t know what it is, but 
it’s there on every opening night, and 
there’s no getting away from it. It’s never 
wrong. 

You’ve got a hit or you haven’t. If you 
haven’t, it’s no use to go and spend a lot 
of coin trying to kid the public and yourself 
into the idea that you have. If you’ve got 
a success, you don’t need to spend the 
money—because the people who caught the 
opening show will spread the news before 
the printing-presses have started to spoil a 
roll of nice white paper. 

This show business is the funniest game 
in all the world, I'll say. It’s the biggest 
thousand-to-one shot you ever heard of. 
Alongside of it faro, roulette, marriage, and 
the horses are a lot of miserable little flea- 
bitten, piking games. 


It was at the end of the second act of 
“Camille” on that opening night that the 
boys in the fly-gallery wigwagged down to 
me that we had a hit. They had to work 
overtime lifting the curtain up and then 
sending it smashing down for curtain-call 
after curtain-call. 

By the time the third act was called, 
everybody in the company was shaking 
hands with one another, and we all knew 
we had it. When Miss Bernhardt passed 
me on the way from her dressing-room to 
the first entrance, I said: 

“Clean up and sweep them in the basket 
this act, girly!” 





She smiled gratefully, but it was a sad 
little smile, not one of those big, wide-open 
laughs that were on the maps of everybody 
else back stage. 

“Thank you, Mr. Williams,” she said 
very quietly, as if she was afraid that if 
she spoke any louder she might use up her 
voice. 

Then she held out her hand to me. There 
was a handkerchief in it. When I unlocked 
my knotted old fingers from over her little 
white ones, I felt something wet on my 
hand—and it was a splash of blood! It 
had come from that handkerchief, sure as 
you’re your mother’s son! 

It scared me at first, but I didn’t have 
time to think much about it, because I had 
some bum clearers working for me, and 
they’d got the furniture for the next scene 
all balled up. I had to hustle to get it 
straightened out before the buzzer told the 
gang in the fly-gallery to get busy with the 
curtain 


The performance was swinging along in 
great shape. The big audience was clap- 
ping its hands off every time it got a chance 
—and it got a chance almost every other 
minute. You know, an audience likes to 
know it’s in on a performance that ’ll be 
talked of in years to come; and that was 
exactly what was sure to happen to this par- 
ticular night. 

Miss Camille Bernhardt was just playing 
with those people—toying with their emo- 
tions as a cat plays with a mouse. She 
knew she had them where she wanted 
them, eating out of her hand, and she was 
giving them everything she had to deliver, 
everything she had ever learned about Ca- 
mille, the French lady with the cauliflowers. 
She had made them forget all about the 
great Sarah Bernhardt. 

Then, all of a sudden, something seemed 
to give way, to snap. All of us realized 
that something was out of kilter, that some 
of the cylinders were missing. Just as we 
sensed the trouble, the audience got wise to 
it, too. Instead of applauding, people sat 
on the edge of their seats, hushed, hardly 
daring to breathe, sort of fascinated with 
what was happening before them on the 
stage. They knew that something was 
coming off that was not on the program, 
but they didn’t know what it was or why it 
was happening. 

Up on the stage, we all crowded in the 
entrances on both sides, watching and wait- 
ing for the same thing that the audience 
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was watching and waiting for. Armand 
was telling Camille how much he loved her, 
and she was making pretty much the same 
line of talk; but every time she opened her 
lips to speak, she would have to hold her 
handkerchief to her mouth, and it was get- 
ting soaked with blood. 

The scene went on for as long as five 
minutes—it seemed five hours to us up on 
the stage—but we could see what was hap- 
pening, and were wondering how long she 
could keep it up. You remember that big 
scene where Camille is in Armand’s arms, 
and he swears that she’s the only girl on 
earth for him, no matter what his father or 
his mother or any of his relatives may have 
to say about it? That was the scene they 
were acting. Camille would speak her lines, 
and then would sink back in Armand’s arms 
and start to cough. He would wait until 
she seemed through, and then he’d shoot his 
lines at her; and when she was able to 
speak she continued the scene. 

All of a sudden the audience and the 
actors and stage-hands heard her exclaim, 
in quite a different tone to any that she 
had used before: 

“ Oh, Armand, I’m so tired!” 

She turned a little, put her head on his 
breast, and lay there, without moving, for a 
minute or so. Armand lifted her head so 
that everybody could see the blood that 
was rushing from her mouth. His shirt- 
front was red with it. 

The little lady seemed to want to say 
something to the audience. She half lifted 
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herself up, nodded her head to the people 
out front, and tried to smile. I guess she 
was trying to tell them how sorry she was 
that she couldn’t go on with the perform- 
ance; but she couldn’t say a word, and just 
sank into Armand’s clinging arms—only 
this time it was her husband who held her 
close to him and spoke to her very softly 
and tenderly. 

Harris had run back from the front of 
the house, where he had been watching the 
performance. He just kept talking low to 
his wife, and looking around at us as if 
the end of the world had come for both of 
them. ‘ 

By this time there was a doctor back 
stage, but he couldn’t do anything, except 
to order some cracked ice and a lot of 
towels. 

The boss had been standing there, at 
Harris’s side, for some time, not saying a 
word to any one, just looking at the poor 
girl in front of him. He waited a minute, 
and then he stooped over and took one of 
the little white hands in his. He stroked it 
gently, just as if it was his own daughter’s, 
and in a voice that was different from any 
that I’d ever heard come from his lips be- 
fore, he said proudly: 

“ Well, honey, you were great!” 

She seemed to know what he was trying 
to tell her. She nodded her head feebly, 
and the queer little smile that lighted her 
eyes seemed to thank him. 

Then those eyes closed—closed tight— 
closed forever. 





THE SPENDTHRIFT TREE 


THERE was a reckless spendthrift once 
Who loved to cut a dash 






By scattering on every side 
With open hand his cash; 

And when at last he found himself 
Reduced to poverty, 

A witch appeared and waved her wand, 


And changed him to a tree. 


When Mother Autumn lifts her wand 


Of silver frost, behold! 
The spendthrift every year appears 
Still scattering his gold; 
And when the last auriferous leaf 
Is on the wind bestowed, 
Once more he stands, all stripped and bare, 


A beggar by the road. 






















RYSTAL-GAZERS, mediumistic fit- 
throwers, foggy philosophers, crap- 
shooters, and plain, ordinary, super- 

stitious darned fools insist that seven is the 

mystic number. However that may be, 
certain it is that three is the numeral of 
strife. 

Wherever there are three there is friction. 
We speak of the most common example of 
this truth as the eternal triangle, and the 
authentic translation of the symbolistic 
three balls which hang above the entrance 
to the hock-shop is—trouble! 

So, on a moonlit summer night in the 
little town of Homewood, Michigan, there 
was friction because of three. In the begin- 
ning there were four, and all was peace and 
romance; but Reggie Fosdick kissed Laura 
Dent good night, after which there were 
three—and the trouble began! 


Jim Sugden and Madge Dorgan, walking ~ 


slowly along the fragrant, moonlit street, 
loitering to permit Reggie to say good night 
to Laura and then catch up with them, 
looked back and saw the osculation occur. 

Now Reggie was a stranger in the town, 
albeit a college friend of Jim’s. He had 
arrived that afternoon to break a trip East 
with a brief visit. He was a stranger, and 
a handsome stranger. Such being the case, 
Jim and Madge naturally looked back to 
watch him work. It is not unethical for a 
native to spy upon a stranger; it is merely 
human. 

So Jim Sugden and Madge Dorgan; be- 
ing natives, looked back and saw it happen. 
They heard Laura’s indignant sputter of 
protest and Fosdick’s answering gay laush. 
They saw Reggie lean quickly forward, 
catch her in his arms, and kiss her—hard. 
More, they saw that after a brief, futile 
eee Laura yielded and kissed him back 
—hard. 
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“Well, I never!” Madge Dorgan ex- 
claimed under her breath. “ Laura Dent, 
of all girls! And she never met him until 
at the dance to-night!” 

They saw Reggie release Laura from his 
embrace and heard his triumphant chuckle 
as the girl fled up the front walk and dis- 
appeared in the shadow of her front porch. 
They saw the self-satisfied grin on his face 
as he lit and held a match to his cigarette. 
Then he joined them, and there were three, 
and the trouble began. 

“ Conceited thing!” Madge exclaimed, 
as he approached. ‘“ What anybody sees in 
him! I certainly never thought that of 
Laura Dent!” ; 

“ Same old go-getter, hey, kid?” Jim said 
admiringly, as Reggie caught up with them. 
““ Gee, Madge, you needn’t be surprised at 
Laura falling for him. Old Reggie grabs 
’em all. At college he used to—” 

“T’m not interested in Mr. Fosdick’s 
record,” Madge interrupted stiffly. 

“Well, he certainly put one over to- 
night,” Jim insisted. “ First time I ever 
saw anybody get away with kissing Laura 
Dent good night. Why, she’s as strait- 
laced as—as you are, Madge.” 

“Oh, no, she’s not!” Madge flared. 
“Any old time you catch me letting a 
strange man just stopping off in town for a 
few days’ visit kiss me—well! And ['ll 
thank you not to call me strait-laced, Mr. 
Sugden, just because I don’t get mussy with 
every cheap Tom, Dick, and Harry that 
comes along!” 

“Oh, you mustn’t get sore because I 
kissed your little friend,” Reggie protested 
patronizingly. “I liked her—really I did. 
She’s an awfully neat little thing. And 
what’s the harm? Why, all girls like to be 
kissed.” 

“ Oh, is that so?” Madge snapped. 
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“ By the right man,” Reggie amended 
his statement. “Some girls don’t like to 
admit that they like it, but they do just the 
same.” 

“Oh, is that so? Well, Mr. Smarty, J 
don’t like to be kissed, and I’d like to see 
any man try to kiss me the way you did 
Laura to-night!” 

“ Well, of course you’re Jim’s girl,” Reg- 
gie reminded her; “ and that rather cramps 
my style, doesn’t it? Now, if you weren’t 
Jim’s girl, perhaps—” 

“Oh! Perhaps you’d try to kiss me, 
would you?” Madge exclaimed, stopping 
and stamping her foot. 

It was not a small foot that she stamped; 
but then it was by no means a small girl 
who stamped it. Madge Dorgan was shape- 
ly in outline but Amazonian in proportions. 
She had the blue eyes, crinkly black hair, 
and firm, full, pink and white flesh com- 
mon to a certain type of Irish girl. When 
she stood up straight, the crown of her 
shapely head was five feet and ten inches 
nearer heaven than the soles of her feet. 
If she happened to be standing on a pair 
of scales, the indicator would mark her 
weight at one hundred and seventy pounds. 

As she faced Reggie Fosdick in the bright 
August moonlight, she was standing de- 
lightfully straight, ‘her angry eyes were de- 
lightfully blue, and the full, firm flesh of 
her rounded cheeks was most delightfully 
pink. 

“Perhaps you’d try to kiss me, would 
you?” she repeated. “ Well, I’m not Jim’s 
girl or anybody else’s girl, I’ll have you 
know, and you just try to kiss me, you— 
you—you big masher, you! You just try 
it, and see what happens to you!” 

“ Aw, what’s the use of getting sore?” 
Jim said anxiously. “ Reggie didn’t mean 
anything, Madge. That’s just his way. 
Cut it out, now, Reggie! Come on—let’s 
not have a row.” 

“T’m sure I didn’t mean anything out of 
the way,” replied Reggie, offering verbal 
oil for the calming of the troubled temper. 

“ Well, you needn’t think you can come 
to this town and kiss any old girl you meet 
just because Laura Dent let you!” Madge 
retorted in a slightly lower but still angry 
tone. 

II 


As they walked on down the leafy, moon- 
lit street—hurriedly now, to keep step with 
Madge, who was setting the pace—Jim was 
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troubled by the silence that follows a quar- 

rel. After half a block Reggie began to 
whistle, as evidence that the misunderstand- 
ing was no blight on his gay life. 

Jim went hot with a brief flash of anger 
at his old college pal. The unpleasantness 
meant nothing to Reggie, who would be on 
his merry way again in a few days; but 
Jim would have to stay on and slowly re- 
cover Madge’s favor, which had been hard 
to win in the first place. He wasn’t sure 
how much esteem the little quarrel had cost 
him, but he suspected the worst. 

It hadn’t been his fault in any way, of 
course, but then he had praised Reggie to 
her so much, and boasted so frequently of 
their friendship at college! For the first 
time in his life he felt that his friend and 
model, the dashing Reggie Fosdick, was 
something short of one-hundred-per-cent 
perfection. 

“It’s a nice night, isn’t it?” he said ex- 
perimentally, after a full block, done in 
silence. 

If an added burst of speed could be 
taken as an affirmative, Madge agreed with 
him. Jim put on extra power and caught 
up with the girl, leaving Reggie, who smil- 
ingly declined to be rushed by a lady’s tan- 
trum, slightly in the rear. 

“ Now listen, Madge,” Jim pleaded, try- 
ing to walk fast enough to keep up with 
her and at the same time to lean down and 
peer under the brim of her hat at her avert- 
ed face. “Listen, Madge! Don’t be sore 
now, will you? Please, Madge! It wasn’t 
my fault. I didn’t say anything, did I? 
Listen, Madge! Please! Tell me if I said 
anything? If I said anything, I’m sorry, 
Madge—honest I am. Listen, Madge!” 

Now walking fast enough to keep step 
with an athletic young twenty-year-old 
Amazon -traveling at the angry top of her 
speed, and simultaneously bending forward 
and sidewise to gaze soulfully into a face 
that is obstinately averted, all in the treach- 
erous moonlight on a board sidewalk that 
the town council should have seen to long 
since, comes under the head of dangerous 
occupations. 

A careless toe caught on a loose board 
did the trick. Jim went down. 

Madge went on. 

Sitting up and dazedly rubbing his 
bruised head, Jim heard the click and 
screech of the Dorgan front gate, and a 
moment later the closing slam of the Dor- 
gan front door. 
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“ Now you’ve gone and done it right!” 
Jim mumbled accusingly to Reggie, who 
was helping him to his feet. “ You’ve gone 
and got Madge sore on me, and I’ll have a 
fine job squaring myself!” 

“ Are you really stuck on that girl?” 

“ Stuck on her?” Jim groaned. “ Hon- 
est, Reggie, I’m just crazy about Madge 
Dorgan. It isn’t just a feeling that ’ll pass 
away, Reggie. I—TI want to marry her. 
Listen! If I can’t marry her, I—I don’t 
know what I’ll do.” 

“T didn’t know it was as serious as that, 

im.” 

“ T didn’t have a chance to tell you about 
it. You got in so late this afternoon, and 
we just rushed through dinner and chased 
off to the dance. You're such a hand with 
girls, Reggie. When you wired me you 
were going to stop over, I was tickled to 
death. I thought maybe you could tell me 
—give me some kind of a tip what to—” 

“ Doesn’t she like you?” 

“T don’t know. I never can seem to get 
anywhere with her. She’s awful strait- 
laced—won’t ever let me kiss her or any- 
thing.” 

“M-m-m! I see!” the expert on femi- 
ninity said reflectively, rubbing his chin. 
“Ts there some other fellow cutting you 
out? They act strait-laced that way some- 
times when they’re stuck on somebody 
else.” 

“T don’t think there’s anybody else— 
except little Blinky Hamilton.” 

“ Blinky Hamilton?” 

“ Yes—you remember him. 
room with me at college.” 

“ You mean that four-eyed runt of a lit- 
tle knowledge hound that used to come to 
the football games and read a book?” 

“That’s the one—little Blinky Hamil- 
ton. He works in his uncle’s lumber-yard 
here—bookkeeper and that sort of thing.” 

“Blinky Hamilton! You don’t figure 
that little spoonful of skimmed milk is cut- 
ting you out with a girl like Madge Dorgan, 
do you?” 

“No, certainly not; but you asked me if 
there was anybody else, and he’s the only 
one I know of. The solemn little owl is 
clean crazy about her. And listen, Reggie 
—this is funny. You know what a con- 
Scientious runt he always was? Well, what 
do you think? He came to me and told me 
flat out that he was in love with Madge, 
and that he was going to win her if he 
could. That’s just the way he said it. 
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‘I’m going to win her if I can,’ he says; 
‘but you’re my friend, and I want to be 
honorable about it. I give you fair warn- 
ing that I mean to marry her if she’ll have 
me; but I promise you I’ll never say any- 
thing to her that will put you in an unfair 
light.’ Can you beat it? I nearly laughed 
right in his face. That was about six 
months ago, and since then he calls on her 
regularly once a week. He sits in the par- 
lor all evening as stiff as a ramrod, i 

a lot of highbrow stuff that she doesn’t un- 
derstand a word of. He’s a scream!” 

“A dried-up little whiff of nothing like 
him!” Reggie exclaimed contemptuously, 
as they walked toward Jim’s home. “ He’s 
no rival!” 

“ Maybe not, but that doesn’t seem to 
help me much. The way things are going, 
I don’t seem to be much of a rival myself.” 

“You play the wrong system,” Reggie 
said decisively. ‘“ Now listen, Jim—I know 
women!” 

“I know you do, Reggie,” Jim replied 
humbly. 

“T know women,” Reggie reiterated im- 
pressively. “ They’re all alike, only some 
are more so than others; and this Madge 
Dorgan that you’re so crazy about is much 
more so than most of ’em.” 

“How do you mean, Reggie?” 

“ All women are weak,” Reggie ex- 
plained. “The stronger they think they 
are, the more they love you when you take 
‘em in hand and prove to ’em that they’re 
not strong at all, but just like putty in the 
hands of a real man. Now this Madge 
Dorgan thinks she’s so strong that nobody 
can kiss her. That’s what she thinks; and 
all the time she’s just crazy to be kissed!” 

“Do you think so, Reggie—honest?” 

“ Absolutely! She wants to be kissed 
just as much as you want to kiss her, but 
she can’t let you do it unless you make her, 
see? A woman like that, once you conquer 
her, will love you to death. She’ll be your 
—your slave, so to speak. It’s perfectly 
simple.” 

“I know, Reggie; but listen — how do 
you go about it? I’ve been trying to—to 
conquer Madge Dorgan for more than a 
year, and—and you saw what happened 
to-night.” 

“Exactly! And you saw what happened 
to-night, too, didn’t you? You saw me kiss 
that little Laura Dent, and you said your- 
self that she is as strait-laced as Madge. I 
kissed her, and I’d only known her for a 
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few hours. It’s all in knowing how to go 
about it, Jim.” 

“JT don’t know what’s the matter with 
me,” Jim mourned. “I can’t seem to get 
going, somehow!” 

“ There’s nothing the matter with you 
but your system,” Reggie insisted. “ You’re 
a big, strong fellow, and good-looking 
enough, but you lack nerve. You haven’t 
got the courage to be master and take what 
you want. You go sniveling and begging 
for what you ought to demand. If you'll 
do just as I tell you, you can make that 
Madge Dorgan fall for you within five min- 
utes, and forever after that she'll jump 
whenever you speak and love you to death 
for being able to make her do it!” 

“ Do you think so, Reggie—honest? I’d 
do anything to get Madge.” 

“ All right! Now you go down to see 
her to-morrow night, and—” 

“ Not to-morrow night, Reggie! She’s 
sore at me now. Hadn’t I better wait 
until—” 

“You do what I tell you. When she’s 
sore is just the time to get her. The mad- 
der she is, the more she’ll love you when 
you make her behave.” 


“ All right, Reggie—anything you say,” 
Jim agreed meekly. ‘“ When I go down to 
see her, what do I do?” 

“ You remember what we used to say in 
the army?” Reggie answered, as they 
walked up the path to Jim’s house and sat 


on the porch steps. “‘ Treat ’em rough?’ 
Well—” 

The weary moon and the wise, far stars 
harked for an hour to a detailed recipe 
for successful love-making, which is sup- 
posed to have been in vogue when the moon 
was less weary and the far stars less wise 
than now. The main ingredient of the 
recipe was violent action. 

“ Treat ’em rough,” said Reggie. “ That’s 
the way!” 

Ill 


At half past eight o’clock the following 
evening Reggie Fosdick. sat in Jim Sug- 
den’s room complacently waiting for his 
pupil in the art of love to return and report 
progress. 

At a quarter to nine he heard a step upon 
the stair, and wondered whose it might be. 
It was too early for Jim to be back, and it 
was not his chum’s firm footfall that he 
heard. He decided that it must be Jim’s 
feeble old grandfather tottering up to bed. 
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At fourteen minutes to nine the door was 
slowly swung open from the dark hall, and 
Reggie Fosdick jumped from his chair tin- 
gling with herror at sight of the terrible 
thing that lurched into the room. 

The terrible thing was the mangled leav- 
ings of that debonair and determined Jim 
Sugden who had gone forth less than an 
hour before to lay conquering possessive 
hands on love. 

He looked as if he had intimately in- 
vestigated the inner workings of a large 
and serviceable meat-grinder. He held a 
gory handkerchief to a nose that was bleed- 
ing profusely. His collar was ripped and 
his shirt was torn. There were ugly 
scratches on his cheeks that looked like the 
work of the fighting grandfather of all 
mean tom-cats, and his left eye was rapidly 
going into deep mourning in memory of a 
violence that had recently been worked 
upon it. 

Physical wreck that he was, however, the 
most piteously damaged thing about Jim 
Sugden was his morale. He was weeping, 
not lustily, like a healthy boy voicing de- 
mand or resentment, but weakly and snif- 
fingly, like a wet hen with a bad case of 
the croup resignedly uttering its dismal 
death-cluck. 

“Why, Jim!” Reggie gasped. “ Jim, 
old man! What’s the matter? What hap- 
pened to you?” 

“ Y-y-you b-b-big stiff, you!” Jim gur- 
gled tearfully, as he groped his way to the 
wash-basin and bent above it. “ Y-y- 
you're a f-f-fine guy, you are! Y-y-you 
big stiff!” 

“ Why, Jim, I—” 

“ S-s-shut up, you! I d-d-did everything 
just like you told me to, and 1-l-look a’ me! 
Jus’ 1-l-look a’ me, tha’s all!” 

You don’t mean that she—she 


“Oh, she didn’t, huh? Think I don’t 
mean it, huh? D-d-do I look like I was 
trying to k-k-kid you? I didn’t know g-g- 
girls were ever as strong as that. Ooh! 
Gee! Ouch!” 

“‘ She—she beat you up, Jim?” 

“ B-beat me up? Are you blind as well 
as senseless? Did your eyes go back on 
you when your brain quit work? C-can’t 
you see me? Do you think she d-did this 
—to me—playing chess or something? D- 
d-did she beat me up? Ooh! Ouch!” 

“Tt—it doesn’t seem possible, Jim! 
Why—” 
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“ Oh, it don’t, don’t it? Well, you wait 
till I get some of this smear washed off of 
me and my face patched up a little, and 
I'll show you what she did! I'll show you 
whether it’s possible or not 

“ But, Jim—a girl! You don’t mean 
that she actually licked you?” 

“No! Oh, no! Not actually. She 
licked me, but not actually! You big fool, 
you! Of course I could have stopped her 
if I’d cut loose with everything I had, and 
fought her like I’d fight a man of my own 
size; but believe me, I couldn’t stop her 
any other way. I suppose you'll tell me I 
ought to have swung a hard right to her 
jaw and knocked her cold right in her own 
parlor, or something like that. I wouldn’t 
put it past you, you big stiff!” 

e“ Jim, I’m sorry! Why—” 

“You're not half as sorry as you're go- 
ing to be when I get cleaned up here and 
ready to attend to you! I’m going to show 
you what I’d have done to her if she’d been 
a man—that’s what I’m going to do!” 

“Now wait a minute, Jim,” Reggie 
pleaded. “Listen! I—” 

“T wouldn’t care so much if it wasn’t 
for that scuttling little undersized crab, 
Blinky Hamilton,” Jim broke in sullenly, 
not heeding his erstwhile mentor’s plea. 
“Little psalm-singing, nicy-nice Blinky 
Hamilton! He’s what makes me sore! I 
wouldn’t have a mad wildcat of a girl like 
Madge Dorgan if she was a queen or some- 
thing, and came begging me to marry her, 
now I’ve found her out; but Blinky Ham- 
ilton! To think of that little smirking nin- 
ny getting her, and then thinking all his 
life that he cut me out! Wah!” 

“ Was Blinky there?” 

“ No, he wasn’t there; but when I started 
to get rough and grabbed her like you told 
me to—you big stiff, you!—and we got to 
tussling around and she called me names, 
I said: ‘ Maybe you’d rather have a spine- 
less little milksop like Blinky Hamilton?’ 
And she said: ‘ Mr. Hamilton’s a gentle- 
man, every bit of him, and I would rather 
have him any day than a big rough brute 
like you!’ ” 

“ Oh, Jim, but she didn’t mean anything 
by that! She was angry, and—” 

“Oh, you’ve got it through your thick 
head that she was angry, have you? 
You’ve carefully weighed all the evidence 
and decided that she was angry? Aren’t 
you quick-minded, you—” 

“ Now, Jim, if you'll let me—” 
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“T’ll let you take the best licking I’m 
capable of giving you in about a minute. 
It ’ll be just like her to take little Blinky, 
now. She’s so sore at me, she’s liable to do 
it just for spite. Think of having that 
mealy-mouthed little tin saint thinking all 
his life that he cut me out!” 

“Jim, if you’ll just let me talk for a 
minute—just a minute! After that you 
can do anything with me you please.” 

“I’m going to,” Jim promised darkly. 
“ And what I please to do with you is a 
plenty, too! Go on, do your talking now, 
’cause when I get done with you, you won’t 
be able to make any conversation for a 
while.” 

“T couldn’t help what happened, Jim,” 
Reggie said hurriedly. “ There are excep- 
tions to every rule. Women are like I told 
you, Jim, but there are occasional excep- 
tions, and—” 

“ T’ll say there are!” 

“T couldn’t know that Madge was the 
exception, Jim.” 

“ Couldn’t, huh? I found out she was, 
didn’t I?” 

“Listen, Jim! A woman like that—an 
exception—wouldn’t make you a good wife, 


“You must have said that by accident. 
It’s the first true statement you’ve made 
since you came. Wife! Huh! If I wasa 
prize-fighter looking for a tough sparring- 
partner, why—” 

“Tt’s lucky you found it out in time, 
isn’t it? Now wait a minute. Don’t an- 
swer yet. All you’re afraid of now is that 
that little shrimp of a Blinky Hamilton 
may get her while she’s so sore at you, and 
think he won her in a fair race with you. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes,” Jim growled. “ And others here 
in town may think the same thing, too!” 

“Ts Blinky as great an admirer of yours 
as he used to be?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Oh, you know! When he roomed with 
you at college, he used to think you made 
the moon and the little stars and whistled 
twice a day for the tide to come in. Is he 
still that way?” 

“ Aw, I guess so. I don’t know what 
makes him follow me around like a sick pup 
after its master. He’s a pest, and I never 
even tried to pretend that I liked him; but 
the more I insult him the more he seems to 
think that I’m his only true friend. He 
makes me sick!” 
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“ He'll believe anything you tell him, 
won't he?” 

“ Well—’most anything.” 

“Well, then! You go and tell him that 
you’ve discovered that Madge really loves 
him, and—” 

“ What?” 

“Wait a minute! Tell him that you’re 
going to step aside and give him a free 
field.” 

“ You're getting crazier all the time!” 

“ Now hold on! Tell him further that 
you’ve found out—you can hint that she 
told you—that Madge wants to be won by 
storm. Tell him that she can’t bring her- 
self to accept him until he proves himself a 
manly, masterful lover. Give him—give 
him the same dope I gave you, see?” 

Jim Sugden slowly lifted his head from 
above the wash-basin, and his bruised fea- 
tures crinkled into an anticipatory grin of 
delight. 

“ Oh, boy!” he said softly. 


IV 


Buirnky HaAmILton had the appearance 
of a spindling fourteen-year-old boy dis- 
guised with a mask of manhood. He was 


five feet two inches tall, and he often spoke 
of that summer when he drank lots of milk 
and took on flesh until he weighed no less 
than one hundred and fourteen pounds. 
Normally he tipped the beam at one hun- 
dred and eight. 

The only one of his component members 
that attained normal adult male size was 
his head, which bloomed out of his thin 
neck with a strikingly comical effect, re- 
minding one of a toy balloon bobbing about 
on the end of a slender stick. His light 
hair was thin, and so nearly the color of 
his scalp that from a little distance one 
thought him quite bald. ; 

He had a small button of a nose—a but- 
ton that was, so to speak, about half un- 
buttoned. It didn’t fit his face closely as a 
small, neat nose should, but sort of quirked 
up at the end, as if some sprite had put a 
mischievous thumb under it just where it 
joined the upper lip, and shoved. His 
mouth was generously wide and permanent- 
ly fixed in the first stage of a timid kindly 
smile. His eyes were large, set far apart, 
and the palest of blue. 

It seems almost superfluous to add that 
he wore spectacles, and his nickname prop- 
erly suggests that he had a nervous habit of 
blinking. Many people liked him, but 
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everybody laughed at him. Few hated him, 
and as few took him seriously. 

Sitting stiffly erect on the edge of a chair 
in the Dorgan parlor, he gave unmistakable 
evidence of being tortured by a powerful 
emotion. 

He was blinking even more rapidly and 
violently than usual. His somewhat prom- 
inent Adam’s apple shimmied and shook in 
his throat as he repeatedly forced words to 
the point of utterance, and then swallowed 
them unsaid. 

“ You look kind of nervous and wrought 
up, Mr. Hamilton,” Madge said solicitous- 
ly. “ Maybe you’ve been working too hard 
lately.” 

The little man blinked and gulped and 
half rose from his chair with the strained, 
watchful attitude of a scared prize-fight@® 
at the sound of the gong. Then he sat back 
again, hard, and blushed a fiery red. 

There was an unnoticed rustling of the 
hydrangea bush just outside the open win- 
dow. An alert listener might have heard a 
guarded “ S-s-s-sh!” from the deep shadow 
thereof. Jim Sugden had moved slightly, 
to get his lips close to Reggie Fosdick’s ear. 

“ The little quitter’s going to give it up!” 
he whispered. “He hasn’t got nerve 
enough to go through with it!” 

Inside the lighted room Madge Dorgan 
was taking alarmed appraisal of the ver- 
milion flush on Blinky Hamilton’s face. 

“Why, Mr. Hamilton, I do believe 
you’ve got a fever!” she exclaimed. “Let 
me get you a glass of water!” 

She rose hastily. The movement seemed 
to break the spell that had held Hamilton 
quiet. He sprang up with a stiff, jerky 
bound. With his fists clenched tight at his 
sides and a maniacal glare in his pale blue 
eyes, he rushed at the girl. 

“Mr. Hamilton!” Madge cried out. 
“ What’s the matter?” 

Just outside the open window the hy- 
drangea bush was violently shaken, and the 
faces of two men in whom curiosity had 
conquered caution became clearly visible 
among the leaves. 

Hamilton stood before Madge for a tense 
moment, his chin thrust out pugnaciously, 
glaring up into her face and shaking all over 
like a hairless dog in a wet snow. The top 
of his vibrating head was not quite on a 
level with her shoulder. 

“T’m not sick!” he screeched suddenly, 
in a high, splintery voice. “I haven’t got 
a fever—I’m in love! I’m in love, I tell 














you. I love you—do you hear me? I love 
you! I’m mad with love of you. I’m so 
mad that if you don’t love me back, I’ll— 
I'll do something—I’ll—I’ll break some- 
thing! If you don’t love me, I'll make 
you! I'll pick you right up and—and run 
off with you—do you hear me? I—lI don’t 
care what happens. I’m mad! I—I’m go- 
ing to kiss you! Yes, I am! If you fight 
back, I’m liable to crush you. I—TI’ll break 
your arm or something if you fight back. 
I’m going to kiss you!” 

He reached out—and up—and, grabbing 
Madge around the neck, he tugged franti- 
cally to pull her face down within reach of 
his lips. 

He felt himself clutched in the grip of 
strong young arms, and gave an involun- 
tary little squeal of alarm as he was lifted 
clear of the floor. He was as helpless in 
the girl’s grasp as a mouse in the jaws of a 
cat. He felt sure his ribs were al! broken, 
and wondered how soon his backbone would 
go. He knew it couldn’t last long under 
such a strain. 

In the flash of a split second, while he 
awaited his doom, he had time to regret his 
insane folly and to feel a surge of bitterness 
against his trusted friend, Jim Sugden, who 
had put him up to it. He felt vaguely that 
death was only a fraction of time away. 

Then came a delicious impression that 
he had passed the dread border and soared 
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slam-bang into the very middle of the ce- — 
lestial delights of a hereafter that exceeded 
his most optimistic mortal anticipations. 
Eager velvet lips were intoxicating him with 
passionate kisses. He opened his eyes to 
take a look at the angels—and found him- 
self still in the flesh, sitting on the sofa, 
— his beloved had carried and placed 

Madge was on her knees before him, 
gazing up into his face from tear-dimmed, 
adoring eyes that were luminous with love. 
She was speaking brokenly. 

“Oh, my darling! My wonderful man! 
I thought you’d never tell me, my dear! 
And I did so want you to tell me just that 
way, my lover! To crush me in your dear 
arms and just sweep me away with your 
strength and the terrible power of your 
passion! My brave, wonderful man! My 
prince!” 


In a house across the street a man stirred 
in his bed and suddenly sat up. 

“ Maw!” he exclaimed, shaking his 
drowsy spouse. “ Do you hear a kind of 
a yellin’? Listen! What’s that?” 

“ That ” was the voice of Reggie Fos- 
dick, the expert on women and their ways, 
who was speaking from a recumbent posi- 
tion in the open road half a block distant, 
earnestly begging Jim Sugden, who bestrode 
his chest, not to hit him any more. 





YOUTH AND AGE 


Tue wind is breathing a low, warm sigh; 
It wafts a kiss from the azure down 


Through the sunlit heights of the great wide sky 
To the slender lily in bridal gown, 

And of love it whispers in passing by. 
Happily birds are singing, 
Merrily bells are ringing; 

For the world is young and so am I, 


Knowing not that all things must die! 


The wind is crooning a deep, sad strain; 
It sobs and moans through the somber pine. 


Of grief it murmurs and heart-break pain; 
But the flower is sleeping and gives no sign, 

And the leaden skies weep rain, rain, rain. 
Heavily clouds are rolling, 
Mournfully bells are tolling; 

For the world is old and so am I, 

Knowing now that all things must die! 





F. L. Montgomery 





























Stammering Tongues 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE-— THE ROMANCE OF A BATTLE 


TEVE RUSTON stopped by the old 
S mulberry-tree at the edge of the pas- 
ture and looked back over the place. 
The meadow was grown up with wild black- 
berry-vines; the new ground that was in 
corn when he went away nine years ago was 
a thicket of saplings ten and fifteen feet 
high, and the wheat-field was rank with 
dead weeds. 

Nature, he mused, is eternally persistent. 
She never sleeps. If man does not plant 
his fields she plants them for him, and does 
not care a hang whether he likes the crop 
or not. 

The house had withstood the attack of 
dilapidation better than the fields. With 
its green shutters, broad veranda, and high 
pillars, it still had an air. 

He parted the sagging wires of the fence, 
crawled through, and turned down the hill- 
side. There was a flare of brilliant white. 
The dogwood was in blossom. Steve smiled 
to himself and started for the creek. Eph 
Lane, the old negro caretaker, would be 
fishing there. 

The creek bottom was thickly wooded— 
oak and hickory and maple, with vines and 
underbrush in between. Steve slipped 
along the path toward the old darky’s fa- 
vorite fishing-hole, the deep blue pool over 
which tall white sycamores leaned. There 
was a swish of a line, and the unmistakable 
p-lump of the sinker striking the water. 
Steve grinned as he cautiously parted the 
thick hazel-bushes beside the path. He 
would give the old darky a scare. 

But the fisherman was not Uncle Eph. 
It was a girl sitting on the dead sycamore 
log at the edge of the water. Her back 


was toward him—a back and waist of per- 
fect symmetry, a slender neck, and a head 
covered with a soft mass of brown hair, 
alive in the checkered sunlight. 


AGAINST THE HANDICAPS OF LIFE 
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Steve stood there fascinated, and watched 
the girl, waiting for her to turn so that he 
could see her face. The fish did not seem 
to be biting, and she sat quite still, looking 
out across the water. 

He stepped out of the bushes, purposely 
making a noise, but she did not turn her 
head. He approached, kicking at some 
loose rocks to make more noise, but still 
she did not look around. 

“ Any luck?” he asked. 

“ A little.” 

There was no surprise in the tone, and 
the speaker did not turn. Steve was puz- 
zled. Had she none of the curiosity of her 
sex, that she could sit there and talk to a 
Stranger without looking at him? 

“ Fine day,” he remarked idly. 

“ Wonderful,” she replied. 

“Tt ought to be good fishing,” he com- 
mented. ‘ The dogwood is in bloom, and 
= old fishermen say that is the time to 

“ The time to fish,” she replied, “ is when 
they bite; and the only way to know that 
is to be there.” 

“ Yes — it’s like opportunity,” he sug- 
gested. “You have to stay around an 
awful lot of time when it does not come, in 
order to make certain you will be at home 
when it does.” 

“Yes,” she responded; “ and even then, 
when he knocks, as likely as not it tells 
you it was looking for the man who used to 
live there.” 

Ruston laughed with rueful understand- 
ing. This fisher girl was a philosopher. 
Advancing to the log on which she sat, he 
slid his legs over it easily. 

“Do you mind if I sit here for a while 
and watch you fish? This used to be my 
fishing-hole, you know.” 

Slowly she turned her head toward him. 
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A feeling of horror swept over Steve, swift- 
ly followed by a sickening sensation. Her 
face was hideous from one of the worst 
disfigurements he had ever seen on a hu- 
man countenance; but he met her eyes 
steadily, and tried desperately to hide his 
feelings. 

“ [—J—d-don’t know you, do I?” he 
stammered. 

“ No one does.” She looked away from 
him. “I have a hare-lip.” Then, in a mo- 
ment: “ But everybody knows the lip.” 

“ W-what I m-mean ”—he remembered 
now that he had not stammered while her 
back was to him—‘is that I’ve b-been 
away nine years. You must have come— 
since then.” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

The cork floating lazily on the smooth 
blue water began to bob, and in a moment 
the girl, with an exclamation of delight, 
landed a large, glistening sun-perch. Steve 
sprang up, removed it from the hook for 
her, and replaced the bait. 

“ Thank you.” 

The gratitude in her tone almost startled 
him. It showed how rare had courtesies 
been in her life. 


The cork again floated idly on the blue 
water, and he resumed his seat on the log 


near her. He took off his soft hat and ran 
his fingers through his hair, which was 
black and just a trifle wavy, but fine almost 
as silk. His face was tanned, and had the 
look of a man who had traveled far afield 
and found life a bed of thorns more than 
of roses; but the brown eyes held a sort of 
shy, lonely innocence. He was not em- 
barrassed any longer, and spoke without 
stammering. 

“You did not tell me your name.” 

“T’m known as ‘ that hare-lipped Dod- 
son girl.’ ” 

“ Suppose,” he said, “ we strike out the 
adjective and substitute the given name?” 
He smiled. “I was educated for the law, 
you see.” 

“ Stella,” was the brief reply. She lifted 
her hook and threw it nearer some drift- 
wood lodged against the bank. ‘“ And I 
suppose you are Steve Ruston, who disap- 
peared nine years ago. Will you tell me 
why you left?” 

“Th-the a-air’”»—he was embarrassed 
again — “ got t-too thick for me —and I 
oozed away.” 

“Are you going to stay?” she inquired, 
with her eyes on the cork. 


“T don’t know. I studied law, but it 
didn’t take, and I’m afraid I wouldn’t be 
much better as a farmer.” 

For several minutes he sat and picked at 
rotten bits of the log, while she kept her 
eyes on the cork. A bluebird from the 
limb of a tall white sycamore-tree pierced 
the April sunshine with melody keener than 
its light. 

“If I do stay,” he said, as if figuring it 
out, “ I’d have to borrow some money and 
fix up the place.” 

“ Jess Furnham lends money,” she re- 
marked, without looking around. 

“ J-Jess Furnham!” he stammeringly ex- 
claimed. “I—I hate him!” 

She turned and looked at him for a mo- 
ment, and then, throwing out the line again, 
she remarked: 

“ Yes, you naturally would.” 


II 


WHEN Jess Furnham came out of his 
office a few minutes after the stroke of 
noon, the streets of the little county-seat 
town were alive with country people; and 
the sacred grass in the court-house square 
was fairly littered with them and their 
lunch-baskets. It was court day. 

As Furnham cut across the court-house 
grounds to Freeman’s restaurant, on the 
opposite side of the square, he knew he was 
being pointed out by scores of people, and 
he walked with the air of a big man, con- 
descendingly friendly. He was young, lit- 
tle past thirty, weighed about two hundred 
pounds, and had a pink face, a full mouth, 
and thick, black, curly hair. 

The county clerk, Tom Bledso, and Jim 
Wither, the presiding judge of the county 


* court, coming from the court-house as Jess 


passed, joined him on the way to the res- 
taurant. When they had given their orders, 
Furnham remarked: 

“ Old Stammertongue is back.” 

“Who’s Stammertongue?” asked the 
county clerk. 

“ Steve Ruston—old Judge Ruston’s son. 
I guess none of you fellows were here when 
Steve tried to break into the law.” 

Furnham’s wide mouth wore the _pre- 
monitory grin of a story. 

“ Steve took to books as Tom here does 
to blind pigs,” he said. 

Jess took a sip of water to give the rest 
time to laugh at this. 

“The old man educated him for the 
iaw,” the attorney went on. “ He was ad- 
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mitted to the bar the same time I was. His 
first case was defending a negro accused of 
hog-stealing. He got all worked up over 
that case. I think he read everything ever 
written about hog-thieves and negroes be- 
fore it came to trial. He would come into 
my office and say: 

“*¢ Jess, that darky isn’t guilty, and I—I 
got to clear him!’ 

“ When he got a little excited, Steve 
stammered slightly; and it plagued him 
worse than it would a girl to lose her— 
wardrobe in public. The day of the trial 
I gathered a bunch of fellows and scattered 
them out in the court-room to have some 
fun with Steve. When he began his speech, 
he started to quote Kent, but hung up on 
the K. As he backed off and ‘ K-K-K’d,’ 
the fellows all leaned forward and hissed 
‘k-k-k,’ as if trying to help. The judge 
rapped for order, and that got Steve wild. 
He left Kent, and tried to quote ‘ B-B- 
Blackstone.’ The more he tried the redder 
he got in the face. Three times he failed, 
and we cheered him each time. The crowd 
laughed, and the judge got angry and 
threatened to clear the court-room. Once 
more he backed off. 

“* As — as — BI-Bl-Blacks-stone — as 
Blackstone says—says—oh, go to hell!’ 

“With that he bolted out of the court- 
room without stopping for his hat, and next 
day he disappeared. I’ve never seen him or 
heard a word from him for nine years, until 
he slipped into the bank yesterday and 
asked for a loan on the old farm. Queer 
duck!” 

On his way back to the office Furnham 
stopped at the town’s one bank. With a 
curt nod of the head he called Dan Slayton, 
the cashier, to the window. 

Dan came a little hesitantly. He was a 
thin young man, much too pale, with ner- 
vous blue eyes. 

“When Steve Ruston comes back, tell 
him he can have two thousand, but make 
the loan in my name, and send him to my 
office to sign up the papers. I'll give you 
my note for the two thousand.” 

Back in his office the prosperous young 
attorney turned his swivel chair so that he 
could look out of the window at the country 
people on the streets. His wide mouth 
widened in a sapient, patronizing grin. 
What rubes they were! But he owned 
them. Not only did they look up to him 

-as the smartest lawyer, the shrewdest poli- 
tician, and the best orator in half a dozen 
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counties; but he had a stronger hold on 
many of them. 

St. Peter’s County was named more for 
its rock than for its saintliness. It was re- 
mote from the railroad, and farm loans 
were difficult to get. Jess Furnham had 
built up an extensive loan business, which 
had proved profitable in two ways. It gave 
him both money and political power—the 
two things in life he wanted most. He-had 
practically come to control all the loans in 
the county, and he dominated the one bank 
in the county-seat. 

Jess gave a gallant wave of his left hand, 
and his full pink face wreathed in a smirk 
as three girls, passing along the sidewalk 
with their arms around one another, looked 
up into his window and smiled. 

When they had passed he lighted a cigar, 
leaned back, and put his feet in the window. 

Funny, Jess reflected with vast satisfac- 
tion, the difference in fellows. There was 
Steve Ruston, about his own age, gone nine 
years, back dead broke; while he, starting 
with nothing, was now the big man of the 
county, and would be sent to the State Sen- 
ate next election. 

He wished he could tell a bunch of fel- 
lows how he got his start. 

“ Queer,” he fancied himself beginning, 
as the fellows puffed at their cigars, “ what 
a little thing may make or break a man’s 
fortune. I had just been admitted to the 
bar when they arrested that sawmill man 
for the Craneville robbery. The fellow re- 
fused to employ an attorney—said he would 
plead his own case. But the judge, want- 
ing to give me a start, says: 

“* Jess, that poor devil ought to have 
somebody to defend him. Go down and 
talk to him, and if he’ll consent, the court 
will appoint you.’ 

“T went down to the jail and had a talk 
with the chap. He was pretty smart in 
some ways, but didn’t know any more 
about law than a hog knows about woman 
suffrage. He told me what he had up his 
sleeve, and said: 

““* Now, Mr. Furnham, do you think I 
need a lawyer?’ 

“¢T'll think it over,’ I told him. 

“T did, and called in Drake Burnett, the 
sheriff, who had made the arrest. 

“¢ Drake,’ I says, ‘ there’s five thousand 
dollars reward for the arrest and conviction 
of that Craneville robber, isn’t there?’ 

“* Yep,’ says Burnett, ‘ and it all comes 
to me.’ 
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“Not yet,’ I says. ‘No doubt that 
sawmill chap ought to go to the pen, on 
general principles; but he did not commit 
that robbery. He’s got an alibi.’ Then I 
explained the case to him. ‘ Now,’ I con- 
cluded, ‘ if I take his case, I'll get that alibi 
in shape dead easy and clear him. If he 
tries to defend himself, the court will rule 
it out, for it is not in shape to be admitted 
in evidence. Do I take his case, Burnett, 
or do I not?’ 

“ And that, gentlemen ”—Furnham was 
so engrossed in the imaginary telling of the 
story that he slapped his thigh—‘“ is the 
way I made my first twenty-five hundred 
dollars!” 


The next afternoon, when Furnham re- 
turned to his office from a trip into the 
country, he-found the note and mortgage 
for the Ruston loan on his desk all ready 
to sign. Steve was to come in at three 


o’clock. Furnham tipped off the county 
clerk and two or three others to drop in, 
telling them that they would have some fun 
with the returned prodigal. They were 
there before Steve came. 

“ Hello!” said Furnham in a jocular 
tone as Ruston appeared at the door. 


“ Come in.” 

Steve’s weather-beaten face showed red 

under the tan, and his shy brown eyes 
seemed to be looking for some way to 
escape. 
“ Boys ”—Furnham included the three 
with a wave of his hand—* this is old 
Stammertongue.” He laughed; but as 
Steve’s face merely grew redder, and he 
looked as if about to flee, the lawyer 
changed his tone. “No offense, old boy! 
Have a chair. I have those papers all ready 
for you to sign.” 

He nodded to the mortgage that lay on 
his desk. 

“ Say, fellows ”—he turned to the county 
clerk—* I ran into a rich one this morning. 
I was out in my machine, and on the way 
home I stopped at a spring to get a drink. 
There was a girl sitting on a board behind 
a tree, reading a magazine to beat the band. 
I slipped up and looked over her shoulder, 
and what do you suppose? It was a girl 
with a hare-lip reading an article on the 
harem!” 

He went off into a roar of laughter, and 
the rest joined him—all but Steve. When 
Furnham glanced at him, Ruston had risen 
and his face was livid. 

12 


“ Keep your damned money!” he said, 
turned away, and went out abruptly. 


iil 


Mrs. Dopson looked up with a sigh as 
she finished the paper-covered novel by 
Laura Jear Libbey. The beautiful hero- 
ine’s tears had triumphed at last. 

Stella was bending over the table, 
thoughtfully trying a pattern on some white 
goods to see how it would cut. A look of 
repulsion came into the mother’s eyes. She 
never could get used to her daughter’s dis- 
figurement. Even when Stella was a little 
girl, she could not cuddle and kiss her ‘as 
she might have a pretty child. 

Mrs. Dodson had yellow hair, and her 
irresolute face still bore traces of the pret- 
tiness that was hers at twenty. 

“T don’t see why you should want a 
spring dress,” said the mother, sighing 

n. 

The side of Stella’s face was to her 
mother. A deeper pink crept into her neck 
and cheek. 

“T declare, Stella,” added Mrs. Dodson, 
noting the w color of her skin, 
“ you’d be real good-lookin’ if it wasn’t for 
that hare-lip!” 

“T suppose it does seem foolish,” said - 
Stella directly, without resentment, “ for 
me to want a pretty dress; but the rest of 
my body isn’t to blame for my face, and I 
think I ought to treat it decently.” 

Mrs. Dodson shook her head slowly. 
She could not understand Stella. 

“ But there ain’t no use in your dressin’ 
up,” the mother said in self-justification. 
“No man ’ll even look at you—unless he’s 
lookin’ back over his shoulder!” 

She laughed at that witticism, but, seeing 
the scarlet in the girl’s face, she had a 
twinge of conscience. 

“Tf you’re bound to have a new white 
dress, why don’t you take it over to town 
and get Mrs. Latimer to help you make it? 
Your Uncle George sent ten dollars extra 
this month for your birthday.” 

“ Oh, did he?” A light passed over the 
girl’s limpid eyes—they were the gray of a 
soft, warm rain-cloud. “ It was lovely of 
him to remember my birthday! I believe 
I will take it, and have this dress made 
right.” 

Twenty minutes later Stella went out of 
the gate with a bundle under her arm. She 
turned to look at the little orchard below 
the house. Tufts of green showed at the 
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ends of the clean red apple limbs; the 
peach-trees seemed laughing with bloom; 
and down by the spring the wild plum 
thicket was a cloud of white. Everything 
was singing in the sunlight. 

Two lovely things had happened in one 
day. That stranger—Steve Ruston—had 
talked to her, and Uncle George had sent 
her a birthday present. 

As she followed the path that led down 
by the spring and out to the road, she no- 
ticed that Jim Davis had started planting 
his corn. The Dodsons had twenty acres 
of good land in an arm of the valley, which 
they rented to Jim Davis on shares. The 
rent, with their garden and fruit, and 
twenty dollars a month that Mrs. Dodson’s 
brother sent them from Tennessee, was 
their living. 

Stella stopped at the fence to speak to 
Davis about plowing their potato-patch. 

“ Hello, Harelip!” 

Jim was a rough, thick-headed fellow, 
with a leering sort of grin. 

“ Hello, Mr. Davis,” Stella replied, un- 
ruffled. 

“ Say ”’—he spat and grinned—“ if I had 
your face, do you know what I’d do with 
it? I’d hang it on a pole and use it for a 
scarecrow!” 

He laughed immoderately. 

“Do you know,” said Stella, “ if I had 
the brains behind your face, what I would 
do with them?” 

“ No—what?” 

“T would put them under a magnifying 
glass to keep from losing them!” 

Stella laughed at the stupid fellow’s 
struggle to rally from the thrust, and went 
on down the road. 

In her twenty-four years she had come 
to understand that her disfigurement set 
her apart, isolated her from the interests of 
other people. She accepted this fact with- 
out bitterly blaming them for it. They did 
it just as they chopped off the head of a 
pet chicken for dinner, shot a frolicsome 
squirrel, slapped the head of a sensitive 
child, or did dozens of other things that 
made her shudder. 

She had built up for herself a life alone 
on this side of the wall of her disfigurement. 
And yet the look in people’s eyes, and the 
things they said when they saw her, hurt 
her deeply. 

She remembered a lame girl who went to 
school with her back in Indiana. Every- 
body smiled at the crippled child, and 
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stopped to help her. Her misfortune made 
her friends; but this disfigurement of face 
was different. It was a greater barrier than 
a stone wall. It shut Stella out from nor- 
mal, happy relationships with others. 

Men instantly changed their tone and 
manner when they saw her face—that is, 
all of them but Steve Ruston. He had not 
done so. 


Mrs. Latimer received her new customer 
with cordiality, for work was slack this 
spring. She gave Stella two or three fash- 
ion magazines to look over, while the dress- 
maker mollified another customer who in- 
sisted that her waist was too baggy under 
the arms. 

As she turned the pages of one of the 
magazines, her eyes fell on some pictures 
illustrating a travel article. Forgetting the 
fashions in the back of the magazine, Stella 
pounced on the article eagerly and started 


to read it with a flushed, breathless sort of © 


interest. 

“ All right now!” Mrs. Latimer was at 
leisure. “ Let’s see how we are going to 
make this. I reckon,” she went on, as she 
began to turn the pages of spring styles, 
“you're getting ready to catch a beau. 
There’s a widower lives down the creek a 
couple of miles from town with five children 
that need lookin’ after. You might set 
your cap for him. You look healthy. Now, 
how do you like this one?” 

She held out a picture to Stella, whose 
face was burning red. 

“I didn’t mean nothing,” she apologized. 
“T’ve always said purty is as purty does, 
you know—only that don’t go with the 
men. It reminds me of what Jess Furn- 
ham told the Coggins girl.” Mrs. Latimer 
sniggered. “ ‘ Emma,’ he says, ‘ you’d do 
to hug if your front teeth didn’t stick out 
so far it would be dangerous!’ ” 

“ Might I borrow this magazine?” Stella 
asked eagerly at leaving. 

“ Yes—that one’s two months old. You 
can take it along, but bring it back.” 


Stella sat with her back against one of 
the maple-trees above the spring, reading 
with pounding heart the article that had 
first caught her attention at the dressmak- 
er’s—an account of the life and dress of the 
women in a Turkish harem—where all the 
face was covered but the eyes. 

There was a step on the path. She did 
not turn her head, but her heart began to 
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race. It might be Steve Ruston! No, the 
step seemed heavier, more “ thumpy ” than 
she could imagine his; but still she did not 
look around. 

Some one was looking over her shoulder. 
A man’s breath was on the back of her 
neck, and she turned. His face was very 
near hers, but at sight of the hare-lip he 
straightened up suddenly and stepped back. 
Then he began to laugh. 

“ That’s a good one on me!” he declared. 
“ They say a man ought to look before he 
lips, but believe me, he ought to look twice 
—once on each side!” 

She had risen, and her eyes—cool gray, 
clear, and steady—were looking straight at 
him. The florid young man was a trifle 
abashed under her gaze, but he shook his 
head dubiously, and, to cover his retreat, 
forcibly chuckled: 

“ Studying the harem! That beats me!” 

It was Jess Furnham. — 


IV 


STELLA stood before the glass tying a 
thick veil across the lower part of her face, 
like the picture in the open magazine be- 
fore her. She had on her new spring dress, 
white, with faint pink rosebuds for a touch 
of color. With her disfigurement veiled, 
she tucked in a wisp of the soft, glowing 
hair above her left ear, and turned her head 
to get a side view. 

There was a knock at the open door, and 
she whirled about to look into the brown 
eyes of Steve Ruston. The fine lines in his 
tanned face crinkled into a friendly smile. 

“Going to join the harem?” he asked 
without stammering. 

The color came back to her face, and she 
laughed. 

“That is just what I was doing—prac- 
tising the styles. Here they are in Fash- 
ions.” 

She picked up the open magazine. 

“L-lucky T-Turk!” He stammered and 
flushed, and she blushed with him. “I’ve 
decided to stay—and be a farmer,” he an- 
nounced. “ And I need a loaf of bread and 
an ax to start with. I wondered if I could 
buy the one and borrow the other!” 

“ Yes,” she nodded, taking off the veil. 
“I baked yesterday — and I hardly ever 
use the ax.” 

He had been standing just inside the 
door, and his eyes sought out the three long 
shelves of books on the opposite wall. He 
crossed the room. 
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“ T’m a regular bookworm,” he remarked. 
“T head for a shelf of books as a borer 
does for an apple-tree.” He gave a low 
whistle of surprise as he ran his eyes over 
the titles. “ Highbrow!” he exclaimed. 
“But not too highbrow. Read them all, 
do you?” 

“ Yes—everything I can get hold of— 
that seems like the real thing.” 

“So do I,” he said. “ I—TI c-can’t get 
over to other people w-what I think, so I 
just sop up what they think.” 

From the other room—there were only 
two—she brought the bread, and then went 
with him into the yard for the ax. His 
eyes took in the vigorous, healthy trees of 
the little orchard, now white and pink with 
apple-blossoms. 

“ How do you keep them alive?” he said. 
“ Mine are nearly all dead.” 

“ Spray them,” she replied. “I tend the 
orchard and garden, and I’ve read up the 
biographies of all the pests and learned 
how to make it more or less disagreeable 
for them.” 

His brown eyes came around to hers, and 
for a glad moment she fancied he did not 
even see her disfigurement. He lifted his 
eyebrows quizzically. 

“ T—TI hope y-your bread is as g-good as 
your orchard and your conversation!” 


Passers on the road, in the daytime, saw. 
a man working in the abandoned fields of 
the Ruston farm; and at night there was a 
light, often until twelve o’clock, in an up- 
stairs room of the deserted house. The 
neighbors shook their heads in virtuous 
conformation of their long-expressed opin- 
ion that Steve Ruston would never set the 
world on fire. 

They met him on the road now and then, 
or, at still longer intervals, on the streets of 
Sampsonville. He returned all greetings 
with a friendly but reticent courtesy, and 
as far as possible he avoided conversation. 

Occasionally he had a few words with 
Dan Slayton, cashier of the bank. Some- 
how he sensed in him a fellow-feeling, as if 
something had spoiled Dan’s life, too. 

One evening in June, as Steve came in 
from the field tired to the bone, he sat 
down on the weather-beaten veranda and 
looked up at the tall pillars. It was a pre- 
tentious house for that region, and the 
young man shook his head ruefully, re- 
membering what it had cost his father in 
hard work. 
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After supper he went up to the south- 
west room and lighted the lamp, as he usu- 
ally did, no matter how tired. He had al- 
ways loved to read, and the habit had clung 
to him through all wanderings and vicissi- 
tudes. This room had been his even as a 
boy, and these books his father had bought 
for him. 

“ Poor dad!” he said musingly, as he ran 
his fingers along the shelf, brushing off 
some of the dust from a row of “ Famous 
Orators.” ‘It was in the blood from gen- 
erations back; but he had to work so hard 
he didn’t quite make it himself. He banked 
all his hopes on me—an orator, a statesman 
in the family—and I threw him down 
hard!” 

He sank wearily into a chair with a book 
in his hand; but he could not read to-night. 
He got up, blew out the light, and went 
down-stairs. 

It was early yet. The stars were out, 
but there lingered the soft gray of a June 
twilight. He remembered that he needed 
some soda for his morning’s biscuits, and 
wondered if Stella Dodson was in bed. 

She was not—she was sitting on the door- 
step, when Steve came down the hill to the 
double log house. 

He sat down beside her. He had come 
several times in the last two months, al- 
ways on well-defined errands, and he had 
noticed that she usually managed to stay 
in the shadow or to have the lamp un- 
lighted. 

“T’ve sold forty acres of that timber- 
land at the west end,” he remarked. He 
seldom stuttered when talking to her. 
“ Had to.” 

“TI have wondered,” she replied, “ why 
you didn’t sell the whole place instead of 
coming back to farm it.” 

“Tt is curious,” he admitted. “It’s 
queer that I don’t sell it now, for I’m a 
mighty poor farmer. But—” He hesi- 
tated. “ I—well, dad, you know, worked 
awfully hard clearing and building up that 
place. When a man has labored for thirty 
years on something he loved, it always 
seems wrong for his son to come along and 
swap off his father’s life-work for a few 
thousand dollars and then blow it in on an 
automobile and—and a—b-blonde.” 

“I know,” she responded. “I loved my 
father like that, too. He never minded my 
—hare-lip. He used to take me with him 
to the fields. I’ve ridden with him by the 

hour while he plowed. And when he got a 
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sawmill, I would go with him into the 
woods, and play around all day.” 

They sat silent. He wished she would 
tell him more of her father, but she did 
not. 

“ Good night!” 

He had risen and put out his hand. 
They had never shaken hands before, and 
he gave hers a close, sympathetic grip. 

She did not sleep until daylight next 
morning. 


As summer passed, the Ruston place 
slowly emerged from its dilapidation. 
Weeds and underbrush were cleared away, 
fields plowed, and fences repaired. Stock 
appeared in the old pasture, and the stately 
old house was repainted. 

The neighbors were surprised. They had 
expected Steve to do a little desultory dab- 
bling about the place and throw it up in a 
few weeks. People involuntarily yield re- 
spect to the man who sticks through a hard 
job. 

Besides, Steve was an interesting figure, 
of undeniably good blood, and in his tanned 
face and brown eyes there was the look of 
a man who has seen and thought much and 
said little. His long absence, his silence 
and aloofness, piqued the curiosity and im- 
agination of both the county and the little 
town. 

Steve seemed utterly unconscious of this, 
and as far as possible avoided all social 
contact; but he could not dodge quite all 
of it. There was Belle Anderson of Buck- 
eye Bridge, for instance, who was deter- 
mined to cultivate his acquaintance, even if 
she had to read books to do it. 

One day she appealed to him to lend her 
something “ awfully good to read.” That 
night he rummaged through his father’s old 
library and grinningly picked out a volume 
of that grim old Scotsman, Carlyle. It was 
“ Sartor Resartus.” Two weeks later, when 
Belle returned the book, she announced 
that it was the “ sweetest little thing she 
had read in a long time.” 

Steve chuckled over it as he returned the 
book to the shelf, and thought Stella would 
enjoy that. She had read most of Carlyle. 
Steve was always saving up things to tell 
Stella. 

V 


On the evening before Thanksgiving, 
Jess Furnham was bending over his desk, 
scrutinizing a typewritten sheet—one of a 











dozen sheets filled with long columns of 
names. 

His pencil had just reached “ Ruston, 
Steve ”—when the office door opened. 

“ Hello, Tom! Glad to see you. Have 
a chair.” Furnham made a little cipher 
with his pencil before Steve’s name, and 
turned to Tom Bledso, who was the county 
chairman. “ Well, Tom, what’s on your 
mind?” 

Jess sat rolling the pencil between the 
palms of his hands. 

“ Jess, I hear on the q. t. that Dan Slay- 
ton was badly skinned in a poker-game 
again last night. Do you think—” 

“ T haven’t anything to do with the bank, 
Bledso,” said Jess decisively. “I’m not 
even on the board any more. Sold most of 
my stock when I went out of office as 
president.” 

“T know.” Bledso nodded doubtfully. 
“But your word goes, and you brought 
Slayton here.” 

“ When I was in the bank,” said Jess, 
“Dan made a first-rate cashier. If any- 
thing is wrong—which I don’t believe—it 
is up to Hinkle and that bunch. But about 
this list, Tom.” Furnham turned to the 
typewritten sheets. “I’ve got it about 
ready for work.” 

The county chairman drew up his chair 
and took up the first sheet. 

“The names with a check-mark before 
them are ones that are already fixed. You 
can draw on them for any sort of service 
you want. I make it my rule, you know” 
—he winked at his fellow politician—“ to 
make every man I meet owe me something 
in some way. I make ’em all feel in debt 
to me; and where I sow quarters or jokes, 
I collect dollars—and votes!” 

The self-satisfied lawyer chuckled at his 
own shrewdness. 

“The ones with a cipher before them,” 
he continued, “are to be brought around 
one way or another. I was just considering 
old Stammertongue when you came in. 
He’s a fluke—nothing to him at all—not a 
damned thing. Even if there was, he 
couldn’t put it over; but the old judge was 
popular, and Steve going around with his 
mouth shut is sort of getting people in- 
terested. If he took a notion, he might 
muss things up in his township, and he’s 
not right fond of me. We better put him 
on the county ticket for something. That 
will tie him up tight.” 

“ But would he run?” asked Tom. 
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“ Anybody in the county would run for 
office, if you gave him half a chance,” de- 
clared Jess. 

“T threw out a feeler yesterday,” Furn- 
ham went on. “I heard that old Stam- 
mertongue has been shining up to that hare- 
lipped Dedson girl.” Jess threw back his 
head and roared. “ Ye gods, what a pair! 
Well, I stopped there yesterday evening 
and asked her to urge Steve to run for Rep- 
resentative — but not to tell him that I 
wanted him to run.” Jess winked at Bled- 
so. “ That will get him.” 

They went over the other names, discuss- 
ing what was to be done in each case. 
Some were to be “ scared like hell”; some 
soft-soaped, some given promises—or other 
things; and still others were to have the 
screws put on them. 

The time was ripe, and Furnham was to 
make his big start for the national lime- 
light. For ten years he had been planning 
for it. One term as prosecuting attorney; 
one, and only one, as Representative in the 
State Legislature. Next year it would be 
the State Senate—then Congress. It would 
take money, a lot of money, to swing it; 
but Jess knew how to get money. 

“Tom,” he said finally, slapping his 
desk, “ she’s steel-riveted, that machine is!) 
We’ve got ’em where we can ride the dear, 
damned public to hell and back, and they'll 
only thank us for getting singed!” 


VI 


A storm howled outside—the worst 
storm of the winter. Steve threw two more 
chunks of dry hickory into the fireplace. 
The fire snapped and crackled, and the 
blaze danced flashes of light over the big 
old living-room which had been such a joy 
to his father. 

Steve sat looking into the fire and lis- 
tening to the screech of the cutting wind — 
outside and the driving of the snow against 
the window. For the first time he discov- 
ered that his restlessness was gone. The 
warmth of the room, the sense of safety and 
shelter, his field of wheat out there blanket- 
ed by snow, the stock safely sheltered in the 
barn, the bare-limbed elms outside the win- 
dow where the winter wind roared—all of 
it was good. 

“Why, I’m glad to be here,” he con- 
fessed, surprised. 

What had wrought this change? What — 
had eased the hurt of his wrecked ambition 
and taken away the feeling of loneliness? 
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He stirred in his chair, and dared not an- 
swer; but he fell to wondering if Stella 
Dodson and her mother had plenty of fire- 
wood. 


One day the following spring, while Steve 
was breaking corn-land, Tom Bledso, came 
across the field to him. 

Jess Furnham had failed to get any re- 
sult from his suggestion to Stella that Steve 
should run for Representative. Stella had 
not run true to feminine form as Jess knew 
it. She had not mentioned the matter to 
Steve at all. 

His next step was to send Bledso direct. 
There was no reticence about Tom, and he 
delivered the message straight. 

“Say, Ruston, Jess Furnham wants to 
run you for Representative—and what Jess 
says goes in the county, you know!” 

Steve’s face grew hot, and his brown 
eyes looked almost black. Jess Furnham 
was making sport of him. 

“ If—if—I—I ever run for any of-office, 
it—it will be sheriff!” 

And at the county convention, on the 5th 
of June, Steve was nominated for sheriff. 

Steve was not present. The news was 
brought to him by Sam Warner, a talkative 
neighbor, whose farm joined Steve’s on the 
south. 

“What do you think of my new hat?” 
Sam asked in an expansive humor, before 
driving on. 

“J—I think it’s—it’s better than your 
old one,” Steve grinned. 

“ Had a streak of luck in town,” went on 
Sam. “ Five years ago I sold Ed Tate a 
span of mules for three hundred dollars— 
on credit. Took a mortgage on the mules. 
Lightning struck his stable and killed both 
of them. Ed moved over to Turkey Creek, 
and just petered out. Ain’t worth two 
whoops in a rain-barrel. I would have 
traded that note for a bantam rooster. 
Well, sir, I happened to mention it to Jess 
Furnham—and what do you think? He 
gave me fifty dollars for it. Jess is smart 
as all get out, but he’s sure stung this 
time!” 

Warner drove on chuckling. 

A week later Jess Furnham succeeded in 
swinging the one doubtful county into line, 
and was nominated for the State Senate by 
acclamation. 


The day following the convention, Tom 
Bledso met Dan Slayton coming from Furn- 
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ham’s office. The young man was white 
and badly shaken, and Bledso guessed that 
Jesse had been grilling him for his poker 
proclivities. 

Furnham had the driving look in his face 
when Bledso entered, but he was exultant. 
His desk was covered with reports, lists of 
names, and memoranda of speaking dates 
already scheduled. 

“Tom,” he said, moistening his lips, 
“T’m going to put it over. Wendle has 
been in the Senate ten years, and has never 
been beaten; but I’ll beat him, and it will 
make me a big figure in State politics!” 
He stopped and slapped the desk with his 
open palm. “ And I'll do it hands down. 
I’ve got the whole thing fixed.” 

When very much in earnest, Jess forgot 
to say “ we.” 

“ The funniest thing of it all was draft- 
ing poor old Stammertongue for sheriff on 
the county ticket.” Jess laughed. “I’m 
sorry for the poor devil. He never put 
anything over in his life—and never will, 
either.” 

“ He'll be elected, I guess,” remarked 
Bledso. 

“Oh, sure, we’ll pull him through with 
the ticket; and we’ve tied him up so he 
can’t fight me. You look after St. Peter’s 
County for the next month, Tom. I’m go- 
ing right into the enemy’s own territory. 
And if ever they heard campaign speeches 
before, they’ll forget ’em when they hear 
mine. I can tell them what they want to 
hear—and collect in return what I want 


to get!” 
VII 


It was the middle of June. The leaves 
were ali full-grown, the wild grape in the 
woods was in bloom, and the dark green 
corn waved its young blades in the soft 
wind. 

Stella lay upon the grass under the close, 
cool shade of a big walnut-tree at the back 
edge of the meadow. Beside her were half 
a dozen books—fiction and poetry—written 
by the master lovers of the world. In these 
were the most beautiful love-scenes she had 
found in all her reading. To-day she had 
read them slowly, as if sipping honey— 
and in each of them she had played the 
part of the woman lover. 

Now they were finished, and she lay with 
her hands under her head, looking up at 
the slowly weaving leaves, listening to all 
the intense stir of life in field and woods— 
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the still, swift current of life at the begin- 
ning of summer. She closed her eyes and 
let herself go. To-day her vital health, her 
warm, beating heart, her love for life, would 
not be shut out or chilled into eternal nul- 
lity by the scar upon her face. 

That night, when Steve Ruston came for 
a loaf of bread, she received him in the 
kitchen with the lamp lighted and turned 
high. She sat in a straight chair, and faced 
him squarely with her disfigurement. 

He stayed only a few minutes. He did 
not know what was the matter—whether 
the change was in him or in her; but some- 
thing had gone wrong. He had intended 
to talk with Stella about his race for sheriff 
—he had decided to make it, though he 
had not yet formally accepted the nomina- 
tion—but he went away without mention- 
ing the subject. 

Something turbulent awoke in him as he 
went homeward over the hill. The June 
night seemed torn with restless feverish- 
ness. He felt as if he had lost something 
—had strayed off the path, had been 
thrown back into his old loneliness. He 
was half angry, not knowing just why, or 
whom to blame. 

He spent three wretched days before he 
went back to Dodson’s. It was afternoon, 
and Stella was on the bench under the big 
elm above the spring. As he approached, 
he saw that something was wrong. She was 
sitting very still, but the poise of her head, 
the slight droop of her shoulders, struck 
him poignantly. 

“‘ What is the matter?” he asked at once. 

She did not turn her face to him as he sat 
down on the bench beside her; but he saw 
the quivering of an eyelash, and the slow 
emergence of a tear. 

“T’ll tell you in a minute.” 

She was fighting hard to keep her voice 
from breaking. He sat there miserable, 
uneasy, waiting. 

“ My name is not Dodson.” She had re- 
gained control of herself. “That was my 
mother’s name. When my father brought 
his sawmill to Missouri, mother and I 
stayed in Indiana until he should send for 
us. He bought this place, got it all ready, 
and then something dreadful happened—I 
didn’t know what until yesterday. He 
begged me not to ask, and I never tried to 
find out. He only wrote that he was dis- 
graced, that we would never seen him again, 
and that we must move here and change 
our name. Yesterday I got this.” 


She handed him a letter. Steve read it 
with keen interest. 


Dear STELLA: 

I am in the penitentiary. I ought to told you 
a long time ago, but I couldn’t bear to. I ain’t 
guilty. I went to Craneville on Saturday night 
to meet a fellow who owed me two hundred 
dollars that I had loaned him. Tom Snider went 
with me. The fellow met us before we got 
into town, along about ten o’clock and paid me 
the two hundred. 

The next day, when I went to get one of the 
bills changed at Buckeye Bridge, they arrested 
me. I didn’t have no money to waste on a lawyer, 
and I knowed I was innocent. Tom Snider got 
scared when I was arrested, and left, but he sent 
me this letter saying he was with me, and I was 
innocent. I thought that would be sure to get 
me clear. The judge sent a young lawyer to see 
me, and I showed him the letter. He Lhummed 
and hawed, but come back next day and said 
the letter was all O. K. 

But when they come to trial, they wouldn’t 
even read the letter, and the judge sent me to the 
penitentiary. 

Steve Ruston’s face was ablaze as he 
looked up. 

“Why, that was a dirty, low-down 
shame!” he cried. “ We'll get him out of 
prison in a hurry!” 

The girl’s face and neck were white, and 
the blue veins showed in her temple as she 
shook her head and spoke in a low, aching 
voice: 

“He is dead. The warden sent these 
letters to me.” 

Two hours later Steve accepted the nom- 
ination for sheriff. 


Vill 


STELLA noticed, as she passed the field, 
that the blades of corn were twisting. It 
had: not rained for three weeks, and the 
July sun was hot. Passing vehicles stirred 
up clouds of dust, but none of them stopped 
and asked her to ride. 

She was walking to Sampsonville, and 
while she did not mind the walk, she did 
dread her errand. But something had to 
be done; she could not stand this any 
longer. 

She stepped aside into a corner of the 
rail fence to let an automobile pass. Au- 
tomobiles were scarce in St. Peter’s County. 
The machine whizzed by, enveloping her in 
a cloud of dust. 

The driver was Jess Furnham. He did 
not see her—or, if he did, he failed to recog- 
nize her. 

As a puff of hot wind scattered the dust 
cloud about her, she looked down at a with- 
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ered mullen stalk, gray and covered with 
dust. 

“You poor ugly thing!” She stooped 
and broke off the dying stem. “ You 
thought you could grow anywhere, even by 
this dusty road—just as I thought I could 
live even with—my face!” 

Through her girlhood Stella had believed 
that by hard study, industry, and a sweet 
spirit she might grow so interesting that 
people—some, at least—would be won to 
her in spite of her disfigurement. 

After she lost hope of this, she had be- 
come so much interested in books, in her 
garden and orchard, in the fields and woods, 
so happy with the mere touch of spring on 
her cheeks and the songs of robins and 
meadow-larks in her ears, that she thought 
she had learned to live without people. She 
could be happy within herself, whether they 
cared or not. 

But this contentment, too, had been shat- 
tered. Since that one day of ecstatic 


dreaming under the big walnut-tree, when 
she had reveled in visions of real human 
love without scar or blemish, she knew she 
could not, seeing Steve Ruston every few 
days, go on as before. 

As Stella crossed the bridge over the lit- 


tle river half a mile from town, she looked 
back and saw Steve coming—also on foot. 
Her heart beat so hard and fast that she 
could feel it pounding against the rail of 
the bridge upon which she leaned. To- 
day of all days she did not wish to see 
Steve; yet she waited. 

When he came up, he looked as miser- 
able as she felt. 

“You are running for sheriff, Steve?” 
she asked as he leaned on the rail beside 
her and wiped the dust and sweat from his 
smooth forehead. 

“No!” he replied bitterly. 
being dragged along.” 

The campaign had touched the old sore 
in Steve’s soul. The earliest ambition that 
ever stirred him, as a boy, was to be an 
orator. His imagination pictured vast 
throngs of people swayed by the magic of 
his words, like wheat in a June wind. And 
then came his utter failure through that 
one almost trivial impediment. 

“ Isn’t it an awful mix-up,” he said, “ for 
a man to be given the words and the feel- 
ings of an orator and a d-d-damned stam- 
mering tongue?” 

“Lucky,” she replied, “ hat you are 
merely denied people’s ears. They are not 


“T’m just 
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offended by what they do not hear; but if 
you offend their eyes—” 

He looked at her curiously. He never 
had heard so bitter a note in her words. 

“Poor kid!” he thought. “ What a 
scurvy trick nature has contrived to play 
on both of us!” 

But he said nothing, and they walked on 
along the road, an aching sort of silence be- 
tween them. 

“T turn here,” she said, as they reached 
a cross street near the court-house. 

He did not ask her where she was going, 
and as she watched him he did not look 
back. 

She waited until she saw him enter the 
bank; then she circled the square and went 
up the stairs to Jess Furnham’s office. 

As she came down the steps, ‘half an hour 
later, luck played her another spiteful trick. 
It happened that at that moment Steve was 
passing along the walk; and as she emerged 
from Furnham’s office, he turned to look at 
her with undisguised astonishment. To 
make it worse, the fingers of her right hand 
clutched fumblingly, as if trying to hide 
something that they held, and her face was 
burning red. 

“ Hello!” she said, embarrassed, and hur- 
ried past him. 

There was a puzzled wrinkle between 
Steve’s eyebrows as he watched her turn 
down the street toward the road homeward. 

“ Now I wonder—” he said to himself, 
and then broke out audibly: “ Damn Jess 
Furnham!” 

Steve stayed in town that night, and for 
the next two weeks. He was a puzzle to 
the other candidates on the county ticket, 
and to Tom Bledso, the county chairman. 
He did not attend any of their political 
meetings, did no campaigning of any sort, 
not even to shake hands with voters on the 
street; and yet he seemed to be busy. What 
he was doing they could not guess. . 

At the end of July, Steve went back 
home. He had not seen Stella since he had 
met her coming from Furnham’s office. He 
could think of no special errand that would 
take him over the hill to her house, but he 
went, anyway. He simply had to go—and 
he did not ask himself why. 

It was still the half-way of twilight as he 
approached the Dodson cabin. Mrs. Dod- 
son, reading a tattered copy of “ Tempest 
and Sunshine,” had edged her rocking-chair - 
into the door to get the last bit of the fad- 
ing light. Her yellow hair was down about 
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her ears, and her loose wrapper in a state 
of forgetfulness. 

She looked up rather petulantly when 
disturbed by Steve’s approach. . 

“ Ts Stella at home?” he asked, his glance 
wandering about the place a little uneasily. 

“ La, no!” Mrs. Dodson yawned. “ She’s 
been gone nigh on to two weeks.” 

“ Where?” Steve asked sharply. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Mrs. Dodson 
shrugged as one of the heroines in her cheap 
novels might. ‘“ She don’t tell me her af- 
fairs, and half the time I don’t know what 
she’s talking about when she does. All I 
know is she got some money from Jess 
Furnham and went off somewhere.” 

“Jess Furnham?” Steve looked at her 
sharply. “ What do you mean? Did you 
mortgage your place?” 

“ No—I wouldn’t do that,” said Mrs. 
Dodson. “ She wanted to; but Jess let her 
have fifty dollars—pretended to pay it for 
an old note we had on Jim Davis. I know 
he didn’t want the note—nobody would, 
for you couldn’t collect a button off of Jim 
Davis. Jess just let her have the money 


to be accommodating. La, wouldn’t it ’a’ 
been a fine thing if she hadn’t had that 
hare-lip, and could have caught Jess for a 


beau?” 

Steve turned on his heel and strode away, 
seething with rage at the whole universe, 
but especially the part of it occupied by 
Jess Furnham. - 


THE campaign*dragged on, Steve feeling 
more and more out of place. He could not 
make a speech, and he would not go along 
with the rest of the candidates and dare 
risk being called on. He had an inexpres- 
sible horror of trying to face an audience 
of any sort. 

Part of the time he spent in town, pur- 
suing some sort of activity that continually 
puzzled Sampsonville. The rest of the 
time he was alone on his farm, restless, fe- 
verishly unhappy. Twice he had gone down 
to Dodson’s and asked for news of Stella; 
but Mrs. Dodson gave him no satisfaction, 
and refused Stella’s address. 

One evening early in October, Steve sat 
on his porch far into the night. The west 
wind brought the smell of burning leaves, 
the most restless fragrance known to a 
wanderer. Steve was thinking bitterly. 

The world was all awry, like a tragic 
joke. What you wanted to say, you had 
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to stammer; and when you had nothing to 
say you had a glib tongue. If a girl’s head 
was empty, like Belle Anderson’s, her face 
was fair; and there was Stella with that 
horrible disfigurement. A blemish on 
everything—a blight or impediment where 
it would hurt most! 

If once—just once—he could have gone 
before a great crowd and moved them with 
his words! 

He was startled from his bitter thoughts 
by a galloping horse. The rider reined up 
at the gate. 

“Get your horse and come. The bank 
has been robbed. We are gathering a 
posse! ” 

When Steve rode into Sampsonville, 
lights glimmered behind drawn blinds. The 
town was awake and wildly excited. The 
street in front of the bank was full of men. 
On the road, horses galloped and machines 
chugged. Already detachments of armed 
men were racing down every road that led 
from the county-seat, searching for the 
robbers. 

“We don’t know yet what they got,” a 
bystander replied to Steve’s question. 
“Three shots were heard, and the outside 
door and the door of the safe-deposit 
vault were found wide open. This week 
the bank had taken in twenty-five thousand 
dollars in cash for the bonds for the new 
school building, and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars of county school money from the State. 
They don’t know yet how much of it is 
gone. Hinkle and Jess Furnham are in 
there checking up.” 

“ Where was Slayton?” 

“I don’t know. They’re looking for 
Slayton, and they’ll probably hold him on 
suspicion when they find him.” 

Steve joined the posse and went out with 
one of the search-parties. They rode all 
night and most of the next day, but found 
not a trace of the robbers. 

Early in the evening they returned to the 
county-seat. The town was filled with peo- 
ple; the streets were alive. A black mass 
of men filled the court-house square. 

Steve rode up and alighted hurriedly. 
He wondered if any of the search-parties 
had caught the robbers. 

“No,” one of the crowd told him; “ but 
they’ve caught Slayton and put him in jail. 
Either he did it or was in cahoots with the 
robbers. We're waiting for Hinkle and 
Furnham to announce how much is gone. 
They’ve been working all day.” 
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The moving mass black under the trees 
of the unlighted square became still. Jess 
Furnham had appeared on the court-house 


steps. 

He began in a clear, ringing tone full of 
gravity: 

“There is mo use beating about the 
bush,” he said. ‘“‘ The bank has been leot- 
ed. There is a shortage of seventy odd 
thousand.” There was an angry stir. Sev- 
enty thousand dollars meant a lot to that 
poor county. “The worst,” continued 
Jess—‘“ the most damnable part of it is 
that forty thousand dollars of school money 
is gone. : 

“Now, gentlemen ”— Jess’s tone cut 
across the crowd commandingly—“ do not 
for a minute begin to talk mob. You may 
have your suspicions, as I have mine, but 
they are not proof. We must control our- 
selves. We have been skinned, robbed, 
cleaned out. Some of you may have to go 


without shoes and food this winter because 
of that robbery. It has hit me harder than 
any of you. By Heavens, I believe it was 
planned to cripple my campaign by im- 
poverishing me; but by all the gods, they 
can’t down me that way! 


I'll win if I have 
to make the fight barefooted and in my 
shirt-sleeves!” 

Steve slipped away, frowning and biting 
his lip. That talk would do more to make 
a mob than to quell it. He did not like the 
looks of the men on the outskirts of the 
crowd. In the earlier days men had been 
hanged in St. Peter’s County for stealing a 
horse—much less a crime than robbing a 
bank of forty thousand dollars’ school 
money. 

He hurried to the jail and asked the 
sheriff to let him see Slayton. For ten min- 
utes he talked with the cashier. Slayton 
was badly wrought up, and clung to him 
like a frightened boy. 

“Do you think they'll mob me?” he 
asked wildly, holding to Steve’s coat as 
Ruston started to leave. 

“No,” said Steve decisively, “ not if we 
can help it—and I think we can!” 

Steve talked with the sheriff for a few 
minutes. 

“ Benson is all right, and George An- 
derson, and Ed Wade,” the sheriff told him. 

“T’'ll get them,” said Steve, and hurried 
away. 

Furnham was still speaking when Steve 
got back to the square. The crowd was 
larger than ever, and was listening with a 
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wild excitement. Even in that moment he 
paused for an instant to admire the power 
that Furnham had over a crowd. He was 
working them up into a very frenzy. The 
yelling grew uglier as Jess went on describ- 
ing their wrongs. It would be a mob di- 
rectly. Steve started hurriedly searching 
for the men he wanted. 

There was an interruption—a stir around 
the speaker. The sheriff had pushed 
through and appeared on the steps. He 
spoke to Jess. Furnham turned to the 
crowd, and after a moment’s dramatic si- 
lence announced: 

“ My friends, Dan Slayton has just com- 
mitted suicide!” " 


A WEEK later Jess Furnham went to Jef- 
ferson City to attend a meeting of the State 
committee. Jess’s campaign had already 
attracted State-wide attention, and it was 
freely predicted that he would win the first 
victory for his party in his district for six- 
teen years. 

He was made much of, stayed up too 
late, drank a little too much, and caught 
cold. On his return he was taken seriously 
ill at Kansas City, and was sent to St. 
Mary’s Hospital from the Union Station, 
threatened with pneumonia. 

Jess Furnham’s temperature was one 
hundred and three, and going up, but he 
was perfectly conscious when the nurse 
came in. His eyes followed her as she be- 
gan, with deft sureness, setting the room in 
order for the fight with this swift, insidious 
foe. 

Furnham had a ready eye for a woman, 
and he thoroughly approved this trim 
young nurse. Her back was to him, but 
her waist and shoulders were entirely sat- 
isfactory. She was slender, but not at all 
thin. As she put the thermometer in his 
mouth, he got a momentary glimpse into a 
pair of limpid gray eyes. As she arranged 
the medicine table and adjusted the win- 
dow, his eyes were on the soft mass of her 
hair, which seemed to glow in the late light. 
Even then he could feel his hands caressing 
that hair. 

It was five days before the crisis passed. 
It had not been pneumonia, after all, but a 
close squeak. By that time, Furnham’s 
eyes haunted the door, watching for the 
nurse. At first, every time she came near 
to adjust his pillow or bathe his face, he 
would catch her hand; but he had learned 
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that that only made her hurry away. So 
now he only smiled and gloated with his 
eyes when she came near. 

“ Say!” he said on the sixth day, as she 
sat by the window while he ate his supper. 
“Who are you, girly? Come and tell me 
something about yourself. I bet I kiss you 
before I’m away from here!” 

She looked around, and a smile showed 
at the corners of her eyes. 

“T’ll bet you don’t.” 

“ We'll see!” 

His spirits rose at her apparent accept- 
ance of his advances. At any rate she did 
not run away, or try to hush him up. 

Two days later the doctor said he might 
be discharged; but Furnham wanted to 
linger one day more. 

Next morning, when the nurse came, he 
told her—not jestingly, but with a lot of 
fervor—that he loved her; that no girl had 
ever got him as she did. He had seen a lot 
of women, but he loved her above all of 
them, and was wild about her. 

And in his way he was sincere in what 
he said. He really had never been so much 
intrigued in his life. He could not think 


of anything but this girl who came and 
went, and smiled at him, and sometimes 


touched him, but rarely spoke. 

“T must see you somewhere before I go. 
Can’t you get off this evening?” 

For a full moment she stood with her 
back to him, looking out over the park that 
adjoined the hospital. When she turned, 
she was quite pale, but there was an odd 
light in her eyes. 

“1’m off from seven to nine,” she said in 
a low, significant voice. “I'll be down in 
the park yonder.” 

“Good for you, sweetheart!” he replied 
exultingly. 

XI 


On the last Monday in October, late in 
the evening, Jess Furnham met the county 
chairman in his office. Jess had been out 
of the hospital ten days, and had just re- 
turned from a short speaking tour. He had 
rallied quickly from his illness, and was 
pushing his campaign vigorously. 

“ How’s she coming, Tom?” 

He had lighted a cigar, and offered Bled- 
so one. 

“* All right.” Tom struck a match on the 
sole of his shoe and lit his own cigar. 
“That is, all except Steve Ruston. It 
looks as if he was going to be beaten. He’s 
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done nothing, and his opponent has been 
busy.” 

“That’s all right.” Jess squinted his 
left eye at a curl of smoke. “ You might 
just as well lay down on old Stammer- 
tongue. I never really intended for him to 
be elected, anyway.” 

“T just heard last week that Ruston got 
himself appointed deputy sheriff.” 

Jess’s eyes slued around to Bledso. 

“ When?” 

“ About a month ago. Nobody seemed 
to know about it, until Sheriff Collins 
moved to Springfield last week and left him 
in charge of the office.” 

Jess smoked for three puffs. Then he 
threw up his head, laughed loudly, and 
slapped his leg. 

“ Wouldn’t it be a circus to see old Stam- 
mertongue try to arrest somebody? His 
prisoner would be a quarter of a mile down 
the road while he was trying to say, 
‘ H-h-ha-lt!’.” 

“ How does everything look?” inquired 
Tom, referring to Furnham’s own race. 

“ Fine!” Jess rubbed his hand vigorous- 
ly over the back of his head. “ Not but 
what we’ve got to work like all hell yet. 
I'll hold Wendle to about six hundred ma- 
jority in his own’county. I'll break even, 
or a little better, in the other two. I’m go- 
ing to carry St. Peter’s County by a thou- 
sand votes—got to, to be absolutely safe. 
I haven’t given as much attention to St. 
Peter’s as I intended to. That damned 
grippe knocked me out; but we’re going to 
close in a blaze of glory. For Saturday 
night I want you to work up the biggest 
rally ever pulled in this end of the State. 
Two-thirds of the voters of the whole 
county ought to be here.” 

Jess got up and walked about the office 
dramatically. 

“On Saturday night I’m going to make 
the speech of my life. I’ll swing five hun- 
dred doubtful votes into line in an hour. 
I'll beat Wendle slick and clean, and it ‘ll ” 
make me a reputation that will carry all 
the way to Washington. Two years from 
now I’ll be in Congress!” 

“We'll get the crowd here—no doubt 
about that,” said the chairman. “ We’ve 
hired all the brass bands in fifty miles. 
We'll have seats in the grove for five thou- 
sand, and standing-room for the whole 
State.” 

Jess sat down again, and a smile that was 
almost a smirk covered his red face. 
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“Tom, besides the best speech they ever 
heard in their lives, I’m going to spring a 
big surprise on that crowd. I’m going to 
introduce my wife to them!” 

“ Your wife?” 

A politician is not easily surprised, but 
that was the last word Bledso ever expected 
to hear from Furnham. 

Jess nodded. 

“You see I’m going to break into the big 
league, and it sort of goes well with the 
voters for a fellow to be a family man.” 

Tom had not yet recovered from his 
surprise. 

“ Who is she?” 

“TI don’t know,” Jess grinned. “ It is the 
young woman who nursed me at St. Mary’s. 
They called her Mary, but she wouldn’t 









* even tell me her name. She’s of some aris- 


tocratic family, though, I know. I can tell 
by her hands and feet—and form. She was 
just a volunteer, not a trained nurse; but 
the most popular one in the whole hospital. 
Everybody was after her, and the men were 
plumb nutty over her. She’s some pippin, 
I tell you, Tom—not overly pretty, but 
smart as a whip, and she’s got a figure that 
simply makes a fellow rave. I’m going 
back to Kansas City Thursday. She 
doesn’t know it yet, but she’s going to be 
married Thursday night. We'll keep it 
quiet, and I’ll bring her on the platform on 
Saturday night and introduce her as the 
new wife of their new Senator—and listen 
to ’em howl!” 
XII 


Earty on Saturday morning Steve Rus- 
ton boarded the accommodation train at 
Springfield for Cedar Hill, where one took 
the stage for Sampsonville. He unfolded 
the morning paper, and was scanning the 
head-lines, when a cordial hand clapped 
down on his shoulder. 

“ Hello—Steve Ruston!” 

It was Arthur Miller, assistant State’s 
attorney. He and Steve had known each 
other in the academy, eleven years before. 

“Where have you been, Steve?” the at- 
torney asked, taking the seat beside him. 

“ B-been d-down to St. Louis on a li- 
little business,”’ Steve replied, embarrassed. 

“ They tell me you are running for sher- 
iff,” Miller remarked. 

Steve grinned. 

“T have a right p-peculiar way of run- 
ning, too. I s-stay out of the county all I 
can.” 
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“4 Furnham is going to beat Wen- 
die for the Senate. Jess is sure a wonder 
on the stump!” 

“Yes,” replied Steve. 
anything the voters think.” 

Miller laughed. 

“ You’d better look after him pretty close 
before he goes on the platform at that big 
rally to-night. Just between me and you, 
he’s been badly stewed. I saw him up at 
Kansas City night before last. He met a 
girl in the lobby of the Baltimore, and took 
her in to dinner. They sat only a few 
tables away, and I got interested. The girl 
was not specially pretty, but she struck me 
as all there—not the kind you usually see 
Jess with when he’s away from home. I 
saw that he was leaning over and talking 
mighty earnest, and I just about made up 
my mind he was proposing to her, when 
she took out some papers from an envelope 
and laid them before him. Jess read them 
and seemed sort of stunned, as if something 
had walloped him hard; and in a few min- 
utes he left the girl and got up and went 
out. I met him in the bar a quarter of an 
hour later, and before I left I helped get 
him up to his room. I couldn’t figure it 
out; but whatever happened, it hit him 
hard, believe me!” 


XIII 


To the scattered settlers of St. Peter’s 
County oratory was as manna in the wil- 
derness. Halting and sparing of speech 
themselves, they loved the sound of words 
—smooth, easy, flowery words. Most of 
them were prone to be convinced more by 
the sound of the words than by the sub- 
stance behind them. 

Jess Furnham was their idol. He could 
make a speech on any occasion, and could 
argue convincingly on almost any subject. 
He could say the things they half thought; 
he could voice their wrongs, put their re- 
sentments into burning words, and hold out 
sweet and golden promises of revenge and 
reward. 

In closing the campaign on Saturday 
night they knew Jess would make the great- 
est speech of his life. It would be some- 
thing to tell about in years to come. More- 
over, there would be four brass bands at 
the rally, with flags, bonfires, and a torch- 
light procession. 

They began to arrive about noon on Sat- 
urday. They came in wagons, on horses, 
and on foot, and all through the afternoon 


“He c-can say 
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the roads from the hills and from the val- 
leys poured voters and their families into 
Sampsonville. 

By sundown the streets were so full that 

ple made no attempt at keeping to the 
walks, but took to the middle of the street. 
The court-house yard overflowed. De- 
tachments of the crowd eddied in and out 
of the stores, or stopped before the tempo- 
rary eating-stands to buy sandwiches or 
coffee. Already several thousand, more 
anxious than the rest for seats, were in the 
grove half a mile to the north. 

Just at sundown the shrill call of a bugle 
cut into the jesting and laughter and talk. 
It was the gathering call from the grove. 
Immediately from the court-house steps 
came the shrill, rollicking stir of fife and 
drum. The corps started to march up the 
street. The crowd gave way. 

A brass band followed, playing one of 
Gilmore’s marches. Somebody gave a hur- 
rah, and a shout went up. Another band 
succeeded the first, and the crowd began to 
move, some following the band, some walk- 
ing beside it, some hurrying ahead. 

Jess Furnham had got in the evening be- 
fore from Kansas City. He was sober 


enough when he arrived, but Tom Bledso 


and some of his friends had noticed the 
streaks of red in his eyes, the haggard look 
in his face, and his nasty, snarling temper. 
They decided that he had been hit a good 
deal harder by his recent illness than they 
had thought. 

Jess stayed in his office nearly all day 
Saturday, resting, and putting the finishing 
touches to his speech. 

At the sound of the fife he had gone to 
his window and looked down on the moving 
mass of people. To an orator a vast audi- 
ence is more intoxicating than champagne. 
As the band struck up the march and the 
crowd started shouting and marching to- 
ward the grove north, Jess’s pulse began to 
run faster. 

He felt the blood rising in his face. He 
moistened his lips and stood tapping the 
floor with his foot. His fingers shut tight 
in his hand, as if he was gripping that vast 
crowd down there. His wide mouth shut 
with an ironical twist at the corner. 

“ Here is where I collect for all the taffy 
I have been feeding them for the last ten 
years—and hell, what a pay-day it is going 
to be!” 

He went into the side room, where he 
kept a bed and some of his clothes. Stand- 
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ing before a glass, he began to brush his 
black hair up into unruly disorder. 


Steve Ruston alighted from the stage 
just as the band struck into the Gilmore 
march. As he left the stage office and cut 
across the court-house square, the crowd 
had begun to move toward the grove. It 
was not yet dark. The music, the color and 
movement of the vast crowd, stirred him 
vaguely, giving him an aching sense of loss 
and failure. If only once a crowd like this 
had gathered to hear him speak, why, life 
would have had its compensations; but this 
was for Jess Furnham! 

Steve had been too busy these last weeks 
to think much of himself; he was too hur- 
ried now to waste time in regrets. 

“Have you seen Jess Furnham?” he 
asked a member of the committee, who was 
standing on the court-house steps, wearing 
a conspicuous badge. 

“No,” answered the committeeman, 
“not since noon. Expect he’s gone up to 
the grove. Why?” ‘The speaker grinned. 
“Do you want to ask him to put in a word 
for you?” 

“« Just want to see him.” 

Steve went on, pushing his way through 
the crowd, but he overheard the committee- 
man say to a fellow beside him: 

“ There’s the only man on the ticket 
who'll be beaten. He ought to be —he 
hasn’t done a thing in the campaign!” 


The weather was fair and balmy; Indian 
summer still lingered. The light had gone 
from the west, and dusk crept through the 
grove. Flaring gasoline torches were hung 
from limbs of trees and above the speakers’ 
stand. More than four thousand were seat- 
ed on the plank benches, and many other 
thousands stood in a great circle around 
them. In front of the stand were ranged 
the bands, which played alternately as the 
crowd gathered. 

They were all there now—the greatest 
crowd in the history of St. Peter’s County 
—thousands and thousands of faces turned 
toward that small, dark circle of men who 
sat under the huge flag on the platform. 
The man in the very center, with a white 
vest and roughened black hair, was Jess 
Furnham. 

The crowd broke into intermittent cheers, 
anxious for the speaking to begin. Band 
music was very well, but they wanted to 
hear a speech—the speech. 
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Jess leaned back in his chair with an as- 
sumed slouch of indifference. His eyes, 
half closed, looked lazily out at the throng; 
but his veins were swelling. This was his 
rally. It was his popularity that drew 
them—and when he got up, by and by, he 
would wind them up and set them yelling 
like some great mechanical cheering-ma- 
chine. He smiled, thinking how easily he 
could sway that crowd. A funny story, a 
touch of patriotism, a rolling thunder of 
oratory—and they were his! 

There were to be three short speeches, 
and then the Hon. Jess Furnham. While 
the band. was still playing, Bledso came 
upon the platform and, leaning over, spoke 
to Jess. 

“Steve Ruston just got back a little 
while ago. He’s been gone all this week. 
He wants to see you for a moment about 
something urgent.” 

“ Bring him up here,” Jess ordered. “I 
can’t leave the platform just now. Oh, say, 
Tom!” A brilliant idea struck Furnham. 
“ Make old Stammertongue introduce me 
to the crowd. His speech will be short— 
and funny!” 

He grinned broadly. 

Bledso brought Steve protestingly upon 
the stage, and gave him a seat beside Furn- 
ham. Jess looked at him with sardonic 
amusement. 

“Say, Stammertongue, I’ve collected 
from everybody but you, and you owe me 
the biggest debt of all—I nominated you 
for sheriff. You’ve got to introduce me, 
even if it ties your tongue into a double 
bow-knot!” 

Steve’s brown eyes looked black. He set 
his teeth and nodded grimly. 

“ All right!” 

The three speakers spent most of their 
fifteen minutes lauding the party and pre- 
dicting victory. When the last one sat 
down, the crowd stamped and yelled, and 
the band broke into the cheering with 
“ Hail to the Chief.” 

The cheering ceased. The crowd got 
curiously still during a momentary wait. 

Steve rose and walked to the center of 
the platform. For half a minute he stood 
there, looking down on that expectant 
crowd, without a word. The wind flickered 
the torches, the dark-limbed trees stood out 
over their heads. The crowd grew a bit 
tense. Why didn’t he begin? 

Deliberately, and still without a word, 
he turned and approached Jess Furnham, 
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who sat on the edge of his chair, running 
his hands through his curly black hair and 
waiting to be introduced and acclaimed. 
Furnham rose and reached out to shake the 
deputy sheriff’s hand. Steve took him by 
the wrist and led him to the front of the 
platform. 

Then, in a perfectly clear tone that car- 
ried to the farthest edge of the crowd, he 
said: 

“T have found the school money stolen 
from the bank!” 

Turning on Jess, he uttered a low, sharp 
word under his breath. There was a quick 
movement and a glimmer of steel. The 
crowd had got to its feet gasping, but still 
silent. Turning back to the audience, Steve 
finished in the same tone: 

“ And I introduce you to the robber!” 

Then the crowd saw that the glimmer of 
steel was a pair of handcuffs on the wrists 
of Jess Furnham. 


XIV 


STANDING by the bars across his window 
in the county jail, Jess Furnham watched 
the lights in Sampsonville go out one by 
one. Toward midnight he heard through 
the gathering stillness the distant rattle of 
a wagon on a county road, and the faint 
thump, thump, of a galloping horse—the 
dwindling sounds of the vanishing rally. 

There was one light left—a light in the 
county prosecuting attorney’s office at the 
court-house. 

Steve was laying before Arthur Miller, 
the assistant State’s attorney, whom he had 
brought with him to Sampsonville that eve- 
ning, and the county prosecuting attorney, 
the evidence he had gathered against Jess 
Furnham. 

Steve’s first knowledge of Furnham’s 
thorough rottenness came from the discov- 
ery that Jess, when appointed to defend 
that poor sawmill man accused of robbing 
the Craneville bank, had sold him out, 
bringing the shadow of tragedy over Stella 
Dodson’s life. 

“Ever since I learned that,” he told 
them, “I have been on his trail.” 

He got his first real clue when he found 
that Jess had been buying up worthless 
notes. After the bank robbery, he got Hin- 
kle and the State bank examiner to let him 
go over the papers. He found in the bank 
worthless paper to the amount of thirty 
thousand dollars. And among the rest were 
several notes which he knew Jess had 
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bought, although they did not bear Furn- 
ham’s indorsement. 

From this he concluded that Jess had 
some powerful hold on Dan Slayton, the 
cashier, and was using him. Steve investi- 
gated further, and discovered that he was 
right. Jess was holding a criminal secret 
over the cashier, and forcing him to buy 
these worthless notes at face value. Final- 
ly, when Dan, heavily short in his accounts, 
saw he was certain of detection, he tried to 
cover it up with a fake robbery; but by a 
fortunate oversight he had neglected to de- 
stroy or remove the worthless notes. 

The greatest mystery was what Slayton 
had done with the twenty-five thousand 
dollars of school money received by the 
bank for the school bonds during the week 
of the robbery. Not a dollar of it had 
been found. 

Steve traced the sale of those school 
bonds in St. Louis, and got a description of 
the twenty-five thousand dollars in currency 
which was shipped to the Sampsonville 
bank in payment. While Jess was in Kan- 
sas City, Steve, as deputy sheriff, had 
forced Furnham’s office safe and found the 
money in the original packages. 

“T imagine,” said Steve, “ he had prom- 


ised to split this with Dan; but I know that 
on the night of the robbery, after they had 
arrested the cashier, Jess was working the 
crowd up to lynch the poor devil, so as to 
get him out of the way.” 

“ The damned yellow skunk!” said Mil- 


ler indignantly. ‘“ The case is perfect. 
We'll not send him to Jefferson City, but 
to a different institution and for a longer 
term than the Senate!” 

As they parted on the street in front of 
the hotel, Miller put his hand on Steve’s 
arm: 

“Talk about speeches, old man, when 
you went before the crowd and arrested 
that thief to-night, it was the most dra- 
matic speech I ever heard. It will elect you 
sheriff by the biggest majority the county 
ever gave!” 

And it did, but Steve cared so little about 
it that on Tuesday he worked all day in 
his orchard, picking apples, and did not 
even go to Sampsonville to hear the returns. 
He was thinking of other things than office. 
There was one thing which had puzzled 
him a great deal, but which he had not 
told Miller and the prosecuting attorney. 
When he searched Jess after the arrest, he 
found in his pocket the letter from Stella’s 
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father which the warden of the penitentiary 
had sent her after his death. He wondered 
how Jess ever got hold of it. 

Steve quit picking apples and wandered 
down the hillside toward old Eph’s cabin. 
He was restless, miserable. 

The woods were ablaze with color, and 
the wind of Indian summer was full of au- 
tumn fragrance; but somehow it all seemed 
wasted—useless. He knew why now. He 
had quit trying to fool himself. 

Old Eph met him half-way. 

“T jes’ started up to youah house,” the 
negro grinned. ‘“ Got somepin for you.” 

He gave Ruston a folded bit of paper. 
Steve’s fingers shook as he unfolded it, 
There were only four words: 


The fish are biting. 


Steve left the astonished old darky in the 
path. He cut across the field, parted the 
barbed wire, climbed through, and started 
down the hillside toward the creek, almost 


running. 
XV 


Tue hickory leaves were deep yeilow; 
scarlet tipped the notched edges of the oak, 
and purple vines hung overhead. The sun- 
light and warm south wind were full of 
soft, far ecstasies; but Steve got only frag- 
mentary impressions of the beauties of na- 
ture as he hurried through the bottom to- 
ward the creek. He was afraid she would 
not be there after all. 

But she was. She was sitting on the 
sycamore log, fishing, the flecked sunshine 
on her soft brown hair. Steve approached 
and stopped a few feet away. It was so 
clear now that he loved her, he wondered 
why it had not always been clear. Strange 
that he had not known all the time why 
the world seemed aglow when she was near, 
and cold and desolate when she was away. 

“ Any luck?” he asked, as casually as 
he could. 

“ A little.” 

Her tone was muffled. She was looking 
across the creek at a clean white sycamore 
which leaned over the clear blue water. A 
gorgeous late butterfly floated and circled 
before them. 

“Where have you been?” he asked, rest- 
ing his foot on the log on which she sat. 
“T missed you.” 

“ Did you?” 

Looking down at her, he saw that she 
was trembling. 





















“TI went to Kansas City to learn to be a 
nurse,” she answered. 

He was sure now! Not again would he 
make the mistake that he made before she 
went away. 

“ Stella, I love you!” 

He did not stammer it. He was too in- 
tent—too sure. 

She was trembling again. Her hands 
dropped the fishing-rod, and her fingers 
clutched at the log. 

“ Steve, you don’t know what you are 
saying! ” 

“Tt is the one thing I do know. Stella, 
I love you!” he repeated. “I love you 
more than—than all the wind and sun!” 

“In spite of—” 

“Tn spite of nothing. I just love you!” 

Slowly, wonderingly, she rose. The fish- 
ing-rod floated unwatched upon the water. 
She stood up on the log—her head was on 
a level with his—and then she turned her 
face to him. 

“ Stella!” 

She laughed with dancing eyes. 
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“ A surgeon in the hospital did it. He 
said it was a shame that it was not done 
when I was a child—it would have been so 
much easier then; but he did a good job, 
don’t you think?” 

Her hands were on his shoulders as she 


spoke. 

Steve’s mind was quickly making con- 
nections. He knew now where Furnham 
got that letter from Stella’s father. She 
was the girl whom Arthur Miller had seen 
give Jess the paper in Kansas City. That 
was the jolt that had shaken him so terribly. 

“ A wonderful job! You can’t notice it 
at all.” 

Which was not quite true, but Steve 
meant that he couldn’t. 

“T’m so glad that you can kiss me,” she 
murmured a few minutes later, “ and that 
I won’t look ugly to you!” 

“ You are the most beautiful thing in the 
world,” said Steve. ~ 

“ And you,” she responded with a deep 
ecstatic sigh, slipping into his arms, “ are 
the most eloquent man in the world!” 
END 
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THE POET’S PACK 
THE poet’s pack, 


How light it seems, 

How gay a thing to carry !— 
Moonshine on streams, 
And idle dreams, 


And such-like matters starry. 


Ah, welladay! 
"Tis as you say 


For nine times out of ten, sir; 
With young love singing 
And rimes a ringing— 


Easy to carry then, sir! 


But days there are 


Sans moon or star, 

And nothing in my pack, dear, 
But the thought of you 
No longer true 


To carry on my back, dear! 


Ah, heavy then 
Go singing men, 


And their pack it weighs a ton, sir; 
Till another face, 
By the good Lord’s grace, 

Brings back again the sun, sir! 





Richard Le Gallienne 

























